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“Angels Unawares.” 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


A FIGURE by my fireside stayed, 

Plain was her garb and veiled her face; 
A presence mystical she made, 

Nor changed her attitude nor place. 


Did I neglect my household ways 

For pleasure wrought of pen or book? 
She sighed a murmur of dispraise, 

At which, methought, the rafters shook. 


Me young Delight did often win 
My patient limits to outgo; 
Thereafter, when I entered in, 
That shrouded guest did threatening show. 


The snows of life to chill me fell 
Where many a gracious mate lay dead, 
And moved my heart to break the spell 
By that ungracious phantom laid. 


Now, who art thou that didst not smile 
When I my maddest jest devised? 

Who art thou, stark and grim the while 
That men my tune and measure prized ? 


Without her pilgrim staff she rose, 
Her weeds of darkness cast aside; 
More dazzling than Olympian snows 
The beauty that those weeds did hide. 


Most like a solemn symphony 
That lifts the heart from lowly things, 
The voice with which she spoke to me 
Did loos: Contrition at its springs. 


O Duty! visitor divine! 
Take all the wealth my house affords, 
But make thy holy methods mine; 
Speak to me thy surpassing words! 


Neglected once and undiscerned, 
I pour my homage at thy feet. 
Till I thy sacred law have learned, 
Nor joy nor life can be complete. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Royal Family of Greece. 


BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 


To loyal Danes and-to foreign visitors one of the 
principal attractions of a Danish summer is the re- 
union of the royal family,-which takes place every 
year with greater or less: representation of the mem- 
bers living outside of Denmark. In former times the 
chief feature of these reunions was the coming of the 
Emperor of Russia, generally every other year, to en- 
joy the quiet and informality of Fredensbory, to the 
weary Czar in the fullest sense a palace of pcace. 

In those days a quite inferior interest attached to 
the person of the King’s second son, George I of 
Greece, and his beautiful and stately Queen Olga. 
Recent events, however, have given in the memory of 
those scenes an importance to this Danish-Greek 
prince that was not suspected at the time. The King 
of the Hellenes, after having successfully represented 
the revival of the ancient Greek athletic spirit in the 
Olympian games, has now with no less success voiced 
the ancient Greek heroic spirit in the attempt to settle 
at least a section of the vexed Eastern question. 

When Prince Vilhelm, as he was then called in 
Denmark, was elected, thirty-four years ago, to the 
throne of Greece, his father was still only Prince 

Christian. In givirg- formal permission, the event 
occurring in public only a few months before his 
death, oid Frederick, the most popular Danish king 
since the great Christian IV, called on the Prince to 
seek his people’s love and therein to find his strength. 
And well has King George followed this wise advice, 
his motto, taken literally from his former sovereign’s, 
‘« The People’s Love my Strength,” being as true in 





deed as in word. On first coming to Greece, the 
eighteen-year-old king was accompanied by the Dan- 
ish Statesman, Count Sponneck. But as this foreign 
councilor was viewed with distrust by the Greeks, 
who had had enough of foreign interference, he 
was soon sent back to Denmark, and since then only 
native advisers have been chosen. The Russian 
Grand Duchess Olga, on becoming Queen, followed 
the wise example of her husband, believing that when 
you are in Greece you should do as the Greeks do. 

But this unavoidable Hellenization has not been 
allowed to make the King forget his native land and 
his former countrymen. The royal palace at Athens is 
said to be open to all visiting Danes as to all Greeks, 
without regard to rank, and no opportunity for reviv- 
ing home associations is neglected. The brilliant 
Danish artist and writer, Fru Jerichau, wife of the 
no less distinguished sculptor of that name, in her 
book of travels, published about twenty years ago, 
gives some very charming glimpses of the home life 
of this admirable royal couple. Among other things 
she tells that after dinner the Queen took her into the 
nursery to see the little princes and princesses un- 
dressed and put to bed. 

The home life of the Greek royal family is as happy 
and as sensible as that of the Danes. There is the most 
complete understanding between all the members, 
that happy sympathy and affection that all sensible 
parents aim to produce. It is, perhaps, not without 
political significance that King George is the favorite 
brother of the Empress Dowager of Russia, and that his 
second son is the most intimate friend of the present 
Czar. In spite of Palmerston’s cynical remark, royal 
alliances may influence foreign politics, especially when 
one of the persons concerned is an absolute monarch. 

My first sight of the King and Queen of Greece 
was about nine years ago at the Royal Theater in 
Copenhagen. The Queen was conspicuous for the 
pearls with which she was adorned and which are her 
favorite as they are her most becoming ornament. 
She bore and probably still bears a striking resem- 
blance to Queen Marguerite of Italy. She looked 
very sweet as well as beautiful, and I imagine that not 
a little of her husband’s popularity is due to.her, 

Before leaving Denmark Prince Vilhelm was either‘ 
a cadet or an officer in the Danish Navy, the career 
so often chosem bya younger son, royal or noble; and 
his example was followed by his second son, the 
Prince of Corinth, who still holds the rank of captain 
out of the line in the Danish service. The young 
prince lived several years in Denmark, where he be- 
came immensely popular. His proficiency in French, 
in which he is said to surpass all the other members of 
the Danish royal family, made him a special favorite 
of the Princess Marie, the French wife of Prince 
Valdemar. The Danes have retained much of the sea 
skill of their Viking ancestors, and the Greek 
prince could have had no better training school. 

About ten years ago there was a rumor, which has 
been repeated recently, that the King intended to ab- 
dicate in favor of his eldest son, Constantine, Prince 
of Sparta. The immediate cause of the rumor was 
the purchase by His Majesty of a palace in Copen- 
hagen and a villa in the neighborhood of the city, 
both of which are still owned by him, the latter being 
occupied on his summer visits to his old home. What- 
ever the truth of the rumor, it never took active 
form, the financial troubles that at that time con- 
fronted Greece necessitating the presence of a man 
of experience at the head of affairs. Now thereis 
still less immediate prospect of an abdication. But 
if the present war should end to the honor of Greece, 
there would be a dramatic fitness in having the able 
sovereign of the Greeks retire to the Athens of the 
North to enjoy his well-earned otium cum dignitate. 


Cuampaicn, ILL, 


Ulysses S. Grant 


AS SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN. 


Personal Recollections of Associates. 





“Fhe Hon. Joun D. Lone, Secretary of the Navy; 

Bishop Joun P. Newman. General Grant’s Pastor: 

The Hon. Geo. S. Boutwe tt, of President Grant’s Cabinet: 
Gen. James S. Loncstreet, of the Confederate Army; 

The Hon. James N. Tyner, of President Grant’s Cabinet: 
‘The Rev. Georce Desuon, Classmate of Cadet Grant; 

The Hon. C. K. Davis, of the United States Senate; 

Col. Frep. D. Grant, Eldest Son of General Grant: 

The Hon. Suersy M. Cut.om, of the United States Senate: 
Col. J. S. Mossy, of the Confederate Army; 

Gen. J. J. Reynotps, Classmate of Cadet Grant; 
Rear-Admiral D. L. Brine, Retired, of the United States Navy: 
Gen. R. Macree ty, Retired, of the United States Army; 
Gen. Eowarp W. Wuirttaker, Washington, D. C.; 

Col. R. J. Hinton, Washington, D. C.; 

M. J. Cramer, D D., Brother-in-law of General Grant; 
The Rev. Everett T. Tomuinson, Elizabeth, N. J.; 

Gen. Daniex E, Sicktes, New York City; 


The late Hamittron Fisu, of President Grant’s Cabinet. 





The “Silent Man” as a Talker.” 


BY THE HON. JOHN D. LONG, 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 

THE occasions on which I saw General Grant were, 
for the most part, whén he came to Massachusetts 
while I was Governor of that Commonwealth. They 
were generally public occasions, on which I had an 
opportunity to sit or drive with him, or speak with 
him from the same platform to public assemblies. 
As he had the reputation of being a silent man, I re- 
member the surprise I experienced on finding him 
one of the most interesting and facile talkers whom I 
have ever met. His language was fluent and copious 
and admirable in its simplicity. Whether he re- 
counted reminiscences from his travel around the 
world, or spoke upon the issues of the day, it was 
with thorough mastery of his subject and an absorb- 
ing interest, both in his matter and manner, which 
really gave him the monopoly of conversation. 

Nothing could be more striking than his utter ab- 
sence of self-assertion. He was at once modest and 
yet maintained the position to which his great services 
and honors entitled him. I was with him on his 
visit to Plymouth Rock, at several public dinners, at 
meetings of the old soldiers of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and once in Chicago. He never failed to 
impress me as being as great as his reputation. 
deed, he gave the impression of large reserve 
powers, and I could well understand how, during the 
War, he rose to every enlarging duty to which he was 
called, and discharged it. 


In- 


Navy Department, WasuHINnGTOon, D. C. 


The Character of General Grant. 
BY BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN, D.D., 


For many YEARS HIS Pastor. 


IN ordinary things Grant was very ordinary; but 
in supreme moments he was supreme. He culminated 
at the crisis. He was at his best when most needed. 
He responded to anemergency. He is one of the 
few men in history who did more than was expected. 
Some men are splendid in preparation. 
splendid in execution. To achieve great results he 
must be supreme. With no one to consult and no 

_ one to.dictate his nature demanded emergency and 


Grant was 
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responsibility. Heavy burdens broadened him. The 
sound of battle stirred him; danger inspired him. 
He dared to assume responsibility; but he must act 
alone. Then his intellect expanded to the grandeur 
of the occasion and his mind became clear like a 
cloudless sky. Vicksburg called forth all his won- 
drous powers. His genius blazed. He threw himself 
in the rear of the besieged city, cut off all communi- 
cation with his base, and did what superiors and sub- 
ordinates declared was impossible. When Lee sur- 
rendered he dictated terms of peace without consul- 
tation with any one, but which-filled the world with 
admiration. Grant will always be a mystery. He 
could not tan leather, but he could tan the enemies 
of his country. He could not work the farm, but he 
could redeem a nation. He could not collect bills 
due his father, but he did collect fifteen millions in 
gold from old England to settle the Alabama claims. 
He failed in the banking business on Wall Street; but 
during his administration he reduced the national 
debt over $450,000,000, reduced the taxes over $300,- 
000,000, and changed the balance of trade from $130,- 
000,000 against the country to more than $1 30,000,000 
in its favor. What a contrast between then and 
now ! 

Grant was born for greatness. It is the mission of 
genius to create conditions. It is the mission of con- 
ditions to call forth commanding talents. We would 
never have known Washington had it not been for 
British oppression; nor Grant without a rebellion. 

Gratitude was one of the noblest emotions of his 
soul. His words were few, but pregnant with grate- 
ful recognition. Toone who had been a friend in 
need he declared: ‘‘I am glad to see that, while there 
is much unblushing wickedness in the world, yet 
there isa compensation of grandeur of soul. In my 
case I have not found that republics are ungratful, 
nor are the people.” And so he had expressed him- 
self in his speech in New York in 1880: 

‘I am not one of those who cry out against the Re- 
public and charge it with being ungrateful. I am sure 
that as regards the American people, asa nation and as 
individuals, I have every reason under the sun, if any 
person really has, to be satisfied with their treatment of 
me.” 

When restored to the army as General, and 
retired on full pay, he was deeply touched, and, tak- 
ing the wife of his youth by the hand, he read the 
telegram which announced the fact, while, more elo- 
quent than words, tears of gratitude to the nation 
moistened those cheeks never blanched with fear. 

Through my long acquaintance with Grant I had 
opportunities to judge of his moral character. Life 
in the camp has proved ruinous to the morals of the 
greatest warriors. The excitement of a life devoted 
to arms, the scenes of excess and plunder to which a 
soldier is exposed, the absence of the restraints of 
home and church, tend to the worst of passions and 
to the corruption of the best morals. 

After five years in camp and field he returned to 
his fireside without a stain upon his character. 
Among the ancient and modern warriors it were diffi- 
cult to find his superior in moral elevation. Given 

* to no excess himself, he sternly rebuked it in others. 
He who could speak to every one according to his 
station, and could be the delightful companion of 
kings and queens, of statesmen and chosen friends, 
never took the name of his Creator in vain, and an 
impure story never polluted his lips. He assured me, 
as his pastor, that were he disposed to swear he would 
be compelled to pause to frame the sentence. 

Such was the purity of his thought-life that he has 
been seen to blush and withdraw from the companion- 
ship of those who had presumed to relate a salacious 
story in his presence. On one occasion an officer of 
high rank ran into his presence and said: ‘‘ Are there 
any ladies here? I have a story to tell,” when Grant 
replied: ‘‘ There are no ladies here, but there are 
gentlemen.”’ 

His self-control was a masterful characteristic. In 
all my intercourse with him I never knew him to lose 
himself but once, and then only for a moment. It 
was when financial misfortune overtook him. I cas- 
ually remarked to him: ‘‘ The only criticism that I 
have ever heard is that you allowed yourself to be de- 
ceived by that man Ward.” Ina moment his temper 
flashed, but immediately he gathered up himself and 
said: ‘‘ The oldest financiers on Wall Street were also 
deceived.’’ Grant had self-appreciation. He knew 
his power and realized his strength. His humility 
was not born of self-ignorance. His self-abnegation 
was not inspired by contempt for the reward of hon- 
orable deeds. He was not indifferent to the approba- 
tion of his fellow-men, nor was his ear deaf to the voice 
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of praise. He loved fame, but did not seek it. He 
loved power, but did not aspire to it. He loved 
wealth, but did not covet it. ° ; 

He was a man with all the passions and appetites 
of human nature; and to make him other than a well- 
poised, self-mastered man would be an injustice to his 
memory. But he was wiser than many of his con- 
temporaries, in that he would not suffer himself to be 
unmanned by popular applause, or the exercise of 
power, or the possession of wealth, or crushed by 
misfortune, or disheartened by suffering. In this he 
was greater than the great. He loved life, and 
enjoyed it; he loved children, and caressed them; he 
loved his family, and found therein his chief delight. 
He had no taste for music, but he had melody in his 
heart. He despised pretense and show, but admired 
the real and beautiful. 

One of the saddest features connected with Grant’s 
financial failure was the loan he obtained from Mr. 
Vanderbilt of $150,000. Ward had approached the 
General on Sunday and said that ‘‘the Marine Bank, 
where we keep our deposits, is in danger and must 
be relieved at once.” On that fatal Sunday the Gen- 
eral called on William H. Vanderbilt, who at once 
drew his check for the $150,000 without security. 


The General expected to return the money immedi-. 


ately, for Ward had assured him that there were se- 
curities for more than a million dollars in the vaults 
to the credit of Grant & Ward. 

When the deception was discovered the first thing 
the General did was to transfer all his individual 
property to Mr. Vanderbilt. The house in which he 
lived, all of those magnificent trophies which he had 
received from foreign nations, and the splendid curios 
he had gathered from all countries, were to be given 
to pay this honorable debt. : 

One of the saddest days I spent in that memorable 
home was on the occasion while all of those valuables 
were being packed for transference. Amid the bustle 
and annoyance incident thereto the invalid General 
left his room, passed slowly down the stairs into the 
parlor, and stood before a family picture—a group of 
himself, Mrs. Grant, Nellie and the three sons. He 
had seen that picture adorn the walls of the White 
House when he was President, hang in the cottage by 
the sea at Long Branch, and in his city residence 
when he fancied himself a millionaire. What memo- 
ries it suggested! What emotions it excited! He 
gazed upon it for the last time, and then, as he as- 
cended the stairs, he murmured: ‘‘Give me poverty 
and honor rather than wealth and discredit.’’ All 
these mementoes of his greatness and glory are now 
in possession of the Government, in our national 
museum in the city of Washington. 

To these disasters were added imputations cast 
upon him who was the pride of his country, and this 
was more than Grant could endure. The shock of 
battle was less tremendous; the mortal agony was 
less acute. Grant was silent. Language is inade- 
quate to express the depth of his feeling and thought. 
I saw him amid that profound silence. He was a pic- 
ture for a master artist. He seemed dazed. The 
surprise was immeasurable. The transition was so 
sudden. But the tables soon turned. The deep de- 
ception of Ward became known. Sympathy for 
Grant was universal. Expressions of kindness came 
from all quarters. He was once more the idol of the 
nation. 

But a greater evil was at hand. His bodily health 
gave signs of decay. A terrible cancer appeared. 
The most eminent physicians were in attendance, but 
gave no promise of recovery. His pains became ex- 
cruciating; he could not swallow without torture, and 
his sufferings at the table were intense. Liquid food 
was a necessity. Death seemed preferable, and for a 
time he desired to die. For hours he would sit alone, 
propped up in his chair, with hands clasped, looking 
at the blank wall before him, silent, contemplating 
the future. He seemed not alarmed, but solemn, as 
the end approached. But he revived; his apathy dis- 
appeared; his indifference was soon gone. 

He had another battle to fight. It was with pover- 
ty. His sword was sheathed, but his pen was ready, 
and was destined to be mighty. The proprietors of 
the Century Magazine solicited him to write four arti- 
cles on the battles of Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, 
and the Wilderness campaigns. They assured him of 
an honorable compensation, not less than two thou- 
sand dollars, and that the public would hail his pro- 
ductions with delight. He consented. In the Cen- 
tury for 1885 appeared these articles. It was Grant’s 
first attempt at literary composition. It was a suc- 
cess. He became interested in his work, and for a 


while forgot his pain in writing his memoirs. 
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Then dawned upon him the purpose to write his 
personal memoirs, the sale of which has brought the 
widow half a million of dollars. At first he dictated 
to a stenographer and corrected the notes thereof. 
When the progress of the cancer had interrupted his 
speech, then, with pad and pencil, he would write 
many hours of the day. His intellect was clear, his 
memory suggestive. Facts and figures of his great 
campaigns came trooping through his mind. It was 
the mastery of mind over a suffering body. It was 
the greatest achievement of his time, intellect defying 
the pain of disease and the approach of death. His 
hold on life was strengthened by his determination to 
live until the work was done. 

But there was something higher that sustained his 
great soul in this final battle of his life. Life to 
him was not ‘‘a walking shadow”; death was not 
‘‘an endless dream.” His calmness in suffering 
was not stoical philosophy, but inspired by Chris- 
tian fortitude. Reared in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and baptized in his last illness, his Teligious 
nature was sincere, calm and stedfast. The princi- 
ples of Christianity were deeply ingrafted upon his 
spirit. Firm, but never demonstrative, he was not a 
man of religious pretense. His life was his profession. 
He knew that Christianity had nothing to gain from 
him beyond the influence of a well-ordered life and a 
godly conversation, but that he had everything to 
gain from the power and promises of the Lord. 

More than all things else he was taciturn touching 
his religious faith and experience. Not, however, 
from doubt and fear, but from mental characteristics. 
The keenest, closest, brightest of all observers, he 
was the most reticent of men. He lived within him- 
self. Histhought-life was most intense; his memory 
and imagination were picture galleries of the world 
and libraries of treasured thought. He was a world 
to himself. His most intimate friends knew him only 
in part; he was fully and best known to the wife of 
his bosom and the children of his loins. To them 
the man of iron will and nerve of steel was gentle, 
tender and confiding, and to them he unfolded his 
beautiful religious life. 

Grant used to say of General Lee: ‘‘ As a military 
genius Lee was not superior to Joseph E. Johnston; 
but Lee had the confidence and affection of his entire 
command, and the people of the South were behind 
him. He wasa good man and a fair commander; 
but he must have the conditions about him favorable. 
The South regarded everything he did as right, and 
this was a great advantage. He had not a hostile 
press and a suspicious people behind him. He held 
with a greater degree than any man connected with 
the Rebellion, the confidence of his section, which is of 
great assistance to a commander.’’ When in his sick 
room I have heard him relate how thoroughly he un- 
derstood Lee and how accurately he weighed all the 
possibilities of his march upon Richmond. He was 
wont to tell the story of a distinguished civilian who 
was with him in camp, and who said: ‘‘ General, if 
you flank Lee and get between him and Richmond, 
will you not uncover Washington and leave it ex- 
posed tothe enemy?” ‘‘ Yes, I reckon so.” ‘‘Do 
you not think, General, that Lee can detach sufficient 
force to re-enforce Beauregard at Richmond and over- 
whelm Butler?’ ‘I have no doubtof it.” ‘‘And is 
there not danger that Johnston may come up and re- 
enforce Lee so that the latter will swing around, cut 
off your communications and seize your supplies?” 

‘* Very likely,’’ was Grant’s unconcerned reply. But 
he knew what his own plans were, and carried them 
out victoriously. 

Grant had chosen for himself to meet in the final 
struggle his chief antagonist in the war. Alike, and 
yet unlike, the question was to be decided which was 
the greater General, Grant orLee. Both were great 
soldiers; both giants in the art of war; both com- 
manded the finest armies in the world; both were 
stern, reticent, self-poised; both were victors in many 
a battle, and had the boundless confidence of those 
whom they commanded. Lee was in his native State 
among his friends, had fought on the same ground 
time and again. Grant was a stranger to the fields 
and people; was on the offensive and fought on ex- 
terior lines. Yet, by his superior generalship and 
pluck that knew no wasting. he astonished Lee by 
that immortal order ‘‘ By the ieft flank, forward,’’ and 
the whole world knows the result. 

It was a pleasure for Grant to recall his kindly 
feelings toward the Southern people who had never 
fully appreciated the nobility of Grant’s administra- 
tion in the days of reconstruction. He wanted the 
South to control its local governments, and he made 
advances to ex-Confederate leaders to this end. But 
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the South ostracized those who expected appoint- 
ments from Grant. He was sincere in the terms 
which he granted Lee, and advocated those terms 
against the fury of President Johnson. He recognized 
the historical strength of the fact that when Lee sur- 
rendered he surrendered an idea as well as an army, 
and with the surrender of an idea combatants might 
once more become citizens of the Union. He knew 
that there was in the South bitter disappointment, sad 
depression, desolated homes. He therefore re- 
solved to be magnanimous. When Vicksburg fell, he 
issued this order: f 

‘« The rebel prisoners will be sent out of here to-mor- 
row; instruct your commands to be orderly and quiet 
and as these prisoners pass to make no offensive re- 
marks.”’ 


At Appomattox he spared Lee the humiliation of sur- 
rendering his sword; and when our victorious troops 
began to fire a salute Grant said: ‘‘ The war is over; 
let us have peace.’’ Grant was the best friend the 
South ever had. And after he had conquered them 
he thought their penitential psalm should be ‘‘ Before 
we were afflicted we went astray, but now have we 
learned to keep thy law.” 

Some of the happiest hours I have spent with the 
great soldier was during negotiation of the Treaty of 
Washington and the final settlement of those disputes 
which threatened a rupture between the two great 
English-speaking peoples of the world. Inthis coun- 
try it was Sumner and Motley on one side and Grant 
and Fish on the other, in the final adjustment of this 
great international dispute. But of all the beneficent 
measures of President Grant’s Administration, such 
as the measures of reconstruction, of amendments to 
the Constitution, of finance, of improvement of the 
working classes, of the just treatment of the Indians, 
of the elevation of the Freedman, of the promotion of 
education, and of the concessions he compelled 


foreign powers to make, yet in the interests of uni- - 


versal peace, in the ultimate recognition of the 
brotherhood of nations, and in the advancement of 
Christian civilization in the earth, Grant esteemed 
the Treaty of Washington as the crowning glory of 
his Administration, not to be estimated by millions of 
dollars; but it was his hope and prophecy that all in- 
ternational disputes would some day be adjusted by 
peaceful arbitration and ‘nations shall learn war no 
more.” He was wont to sayto me: ‘‘I havea dream 
that fills me with hope and peace, that the time will 
come when there will be a Supreme Court of the 
world, with its chief justice and associate justices, 
before whose bar nations shall stand for the adjudica- 
tion of those international questions which are now 
settled by the sword on the field of carnage.’’ And 
when that good day comes, over that Supreme Tri- 
bunal will be Grant’s immortal words: ‘‘ Let us have 
peace.”’ 


San Francisco, Car. 


General Grant as a Soldier. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE S. 





BOUTWELL, 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN GRANT’S CABINET. 


WHEN General Grant came before the public, and 
into a position that compelled notice, he was called 
to meet a difficulty that his predecessor in the office 
of President had encountered and overcome success- 
fully. 

An opinion existed in the cultivated classes, an 
opinion that was especially local in the East, that a 
great place could not be filled, wisely and honorably, 
unless the occupant had had the benefit of a universi- 
ty training. 

Of such training Mr. Lincoln was destitute, utterly, 
and the training which General Grant had received 
at West Point, where it was his fortune to attain only 
to advanced standing in the lower half of his class, 
was at the best the training thought to be necessary 
for the vocation of a soldier. That minority of critics 
overlooked the fact that the world had set the seal 
of its favorable judgment upon Cromwell, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Napoleon, Hamilton and others who 
had not had the advantages of university training. 
Napoleon in a military school, and Hamilton in Co- 
lumbia College for the term of a year, more or less, 
did not rank among university men. 

That minority of critics did not realize the fact 
that colleges and universities cannot make great men. 
Great men are independent of colleges and universi- 
ties. In truth, a really great man is supreme over 


colleges and universities. 
Lincoln was such a man in speech, in power of 
argument, in practical wisdom, by which he was 
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enabled to act fearlessly and with success in the great 
affairs of administration. 

Such a man was General Grant on the military side 
of his career. With great military capacity, he was 
destitute of the military spirit. During the period of 
his retirement from the army after the close of the 
Mexican War he gave no attention to military affairs. 
When he came to Washington in 1865, as General of 
the army, he was not the owner of a work on war 
nor on the military art or science. . 

His military capacity was an endowment. It might 
have been impaired or crippled by the training of a 
university; but it is doubtful whether it could have 
been improved thereby, and it is certain that it was, 
in its quality, quite outside of the possibilities of uni- 
versity training. 

As General Grant approached the end of his career 
the voice of the critics, who judged men by the testi- 
mony Of college catalogs and the decorations of 
learned societies, was heard less frequently; and his 
death, followed by the publication of his memoirs, 
written when the hand of death was upon him, si- 
lenced the literary critics at once and forever. 

Since the month of July, 1885, there has appeared 
on the other side of the Atlantic a set of military 
critics, of whom General Wolseley, Commander of 
the British Army, must be treated as the chief, who 
deny to General Grant the possession of superior mil- 
itary qualities, and who assert that General Lee was 
his superior in the contest which they carried on from 
February, 1864, to April, 1865. On this side of the 
Atlantic there is toleration, if not active and open 
support of General Wolseley’s opinion. 

General Wolseley is entitled to an opinion and to 
the expression of his opinion; but his authority can- 
not be admitted. On the practical side of military 
affairs his experience is a limited experience only. 

It is not known that General Wolseley ever, in any 
capacity, engaged in any battle that can be named in 
comparison with the battles of the Wilderness, with 
Spottsylvania, with Cold Harbor, or the battle of Five 
Forks; and it is certain that it was never his fortune 
to put one hundred thousand men, or even fifty thou- 
sand men, into the wage of battle and thus assume 
the responsibility of the contest. 

It was never the necessity of the situation that Gen- 
eral Lee should assume the offensive, and in the two 
instances when he did assume the offensive his cam- 
paigns were failures; and can any one doubt that if 
General Grant had been in command either at Antie- 
tam or Gettysburg, the war would then have come to 


.an end on the left bank of the Potomac River by the 


capture of Lee’s army? If this be so, then Lee’s 
undertaking was a hazard for which there could have 
been no justifying reason, and his escape from destruc- 
tion was due to the inadequacy of the men in com- 
mand of the Northern armies. Following this re- 
mark I ought to say that General Meade was a brave 
and patriotic officer, but he lacked the qualities 
which enable a man to act promptly and wisely. in 
great exigencies. While General Lee was acting on 
the defensive did he engage in and successfully execute 
any strategic movement that can be compared with 
Grant’s campaign of May, 1863, through Mississippi 
and to the rear of Vicksburg? 

Or can General Wolseley cite an instance of indi- 
vidual genius and power more conspicuous than the 
relief of our besieged army at Chattanooga, followed 
by the sanguinary battle of Missionary Ridge, the 
capture of six thousand prisoners, forty pieces of 
artillery, seven thousand stands of small arms and 
large quantities of other material of war? 

During the period of reconstruction Alexander H. 
Stevens was examined by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives as to the 
condition and purposes of the South. When the ex- 
amination was over I asked him when he came to the 
conclusion that the South was to be defeated. He 
said: ‘‘Inthe year 1862.” I then said: ‘‘In that year 
you had your successes. What were the grounds of 
your conclusions ?’’ In reply he said: ‘‘It was then 
that I first realized that the North was putting its 
whole force into the contest, and I knew that in such 
a contest we were to be destroyed.’’ 

If I were to imagine a reason, or to suggest qn ex- 
cuse for General Lee’s two unsuccessful aggressive 
campaigns, I should assume that, simultaneously with 
Mr. Stevens, he had reached the conclusion that time 
was on the side of the North, and that the Fabian 
policy must fail in the end. 

In an aggressive movement there was one chance 
of success. A victory and the capture of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington might lead to an ar- 
rangement by which the Confederacy would be recog- 
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nized, or a restoration of the Union secured upon a 
basis acceptable to the South. A desperate under- 
taking, no doubt, but it is difficult to suggest a more 
adequate reason for the conduct of General Lee. 

I cannot, as a civilian, assume to give a judgment, 
which shall he accepted by any one, upon the relative 
standing of military men; but I cannot accept, with- 
out question, the decision of a military man who 
never won a great victory in a great battle, upon a 
chieftain who fought many great battles and never 
lost one. 

Iend my observations upon General Grant as a 
soldier by the relation of an incident in my acquaint- 
ance with General Sherman, which was intimate dur- 
ing the four years that I was at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

It was my custom in those years to spend evenings 
at General Sherman’s, where we indulged ourselves 
in conversation and in the enjoyment of the game of 
billiards. Our conversations were chiefly upon the 
In those conversations General Grant’s name 
and doings were the topics often. General Sherman 
never instituted a comparison between General Grant 
and any one else, nor did he ever express an opinion 
of General Grant as a military leader; but his con- 
versation always assumed that General Grant was 
superior to every other officer, himself, General 
Sherman, included. 

In concurrence with the opinion of General Sher- 
man the friends of General Grant may call an array 
of witnesses who, both from numbers and character, 
are entitled to large confidence. 

During the four years of the Civil War more than 
two million men served in the Northern Army. Many 
of them, more than a majority of them, probably, 
served for at least three years each. With a unan- 
imity that was never disturbed by an audible voice of 
dissent, the two million veterans gave to General 
Grant supremacy over all the other officers under 
whom they had served. With like unanimity the 
chief officers of the army assigned the first place to 
General Grant, and never in any other war of modern 
times has there been equal opportunity for the appli- 
cation of a satisfactory test to leaders. In all the 
wars in which England has been engaged since the 
fall of Napoleon, except, possibly, the Crimean War, 
the opposing forces have been composed of inferior 
races of men. The fields of contest have been in 
India, Egypt and South Africa. From such contests 
no satisfactory opinion can be formed as to the quality 
of the leaders of the victorious forces. 

In our Civil War the men and the officers were of 
the same race in the main, and the educated officers 
had been alike trained at West Point. Except in 
numbers, the armies of the North and the South were 
upon an equality, and in all the great contests the 
numbers engaged were equal substantially. The 
quality of the men and officers may be gauged and 
measured with accuracy from the fact that at Shiloh, 
in the Wilderness and at Gettysburg the same fields 
were contested for two and three continuous days. It 
has been said of Mr. Adams that when an English 
sympathizer with the South lauded the bravery of the 
Southern Army, Mr. Adams replied: ‘‘ Yes, they are 
brave men; they are my countrymen.”’ 

The Southern Army was composed of brave men, 
and its officers were qualified by training and experi- 
ence tocommand any army and to contest for su- 
premacy on any field. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT should not as- 
sume that I have avoided a discussion of the charac- 
teristics of General Grant in his personality and as a 
civil magistrate. 

The voice of those who in 1872 denied his ability 
and questioned his integrity is no longer heard; but 
there are those at home and abroad who either teach 
or accept the notion that General Grant has become 
great historically by having been the favorite of for- 
tune. 


Boston, Mass. 


General Grant at West Point—War 
Reminiscences. 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET, 





Or THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 
I BECAME acquainted with General Grant when he 


was at the West Point Military Academy. He was 
then about seventeen years of age. He graduated 


from the class of 1843, and was destined to eclipse all 
his classmates, to rise to the rank of general, an office 
made by Congress in honor of his services; to become 
twice President of the United States, to receive the 
salutations of all the Powers of the world in his 
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travels as a private citizen around the earth. He 
was of a noble and generous disposition,a lovable 
character, a valued friend. 

In 1842 I was assigned to the Fourth United States 
Infantry as brevet lieutenant, my company being sta- 
tioned at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. Grant joined 
us there the following year, and we served together in 
that regiment during 1843-44. It was the custom in 
those days to send the young officers among the In- 
dians or near the borders where they could find 
habitable places. From there we went to Camp 
Salubrity in Louisiana. Early in 1845 I was assigned 
a lieutenancy in the Eighth Regiment, and joined my 
company at St. Augustine, Fla. In the latter part of 
1845 we both went to Corpus Christi, Tex., the army 
of observation, under Gen. Zachary Taylor, becoming 
thearmy of occupation. We were stationed there dur- 
ing that winter. In 1846 we marched across from Cor- 
pus Christi to the Rio Grande at Matamoras. Altho I 
knew General Grant intimately, our service was not 
together after the Mexican War. I met him during 
the Civil War at the battle of the Wilderness, as I cer- 
tainly have occasion to remember, for 1 received there 
a severe shock from a rifle ball passing through my 
throat and right shoulder. 

When General Grant joined the Fourth Regiment 
as brevet lieutenant, I had the pleasure of riding with 
him on our first visit to Mr. Frederick Dent’s home, 
a few miles from the garrison, where we first met Miss 
Julia Dent, the charming woman who, five years later, 
became Mrs. Grant. Miss Dent was a _fre- 
quent visitor at the garrison balls and _ hops, 
where Lieutenant Hopkins, who was something 
of a tease, would inquire of her if she could 
tell where he might find ‘‘the small lieutenant 
with the large epaulets.’’ General Grant married 
Miss Dent in 1848, being then twenty-six years of age. 
He was never particularly fond of ladies’ society, at 
least in the sense of being.a beau; but he enjoyed the 
social life of the garrison, always attended the balls 
and parties, took part inthem, danced with the girls, 
but did not, to use the common phrase ‘‘run after 
them.”’ I think he fellin love soon after he gradu- 
ated, and was just as much in love with the woman of 
his choice at the time he died. His wife, as is well 
known, came from Missouri, and he married her in 
St. Louis. When he courted her, the family lived 
about three or four miles from Jefferson Barracks. 

Tho General Grant was noted as being a silent 
man, his reticence was only a habit and did not grow 
out of a morose or unpleasant disposition. He was 
always good natured and affable in his manners, Al- 
tho not much given to talking he was a good listener 
and could enjoy a joke as well as anybody. He al- 
ways enjoyed the talk of the company. I do not 
think he was a particularly close student at West 
Point, and do not believe he studied any harder than 
I did, and that was only enough toget through. He 
did not engage in any pranks common among stu- 
dents but kept the regulations pretty closely. He 
may have set some of the other boys on little skir- 
mishing expeditions, but I think he was general 
enough, as a boy, to keep out of any mischief himself. 

I recall one anecdote about him which, as mili- 
tary men, we enjoyed very much. This was Gen- 
eral Grant’s high appreciation of General Van Cleve 
who, at West Point, was first captain of the corps 
when Grant entered the Academy. Grant had sucha 
high opinion of Van Cleve, that he used to say that he 
believed him to be a greater man than Wellington 
ever was or ever could be. Van Cleve was really as 
thorough a soldier as could be found, in appearance, 
manners and general deportment! Grant, of course, 
never imagined that he himself would ever be recog- 
nized as one of the greatest military men of the age. 

It is sometimes asked where General Grant got his 
military genius. It was simply a part of his nature; 
God gave ittohim. Almost by intuition it may be 
said that he knew what should be done in an emer- 
gency. Some men have to study very hard in order 
to learn a certain thing, others will learn it easily and 
naturally. Grant could go on the field and post a 
line of battle in twenty minutes, while another mili- 
tary man who had been a hard student, might take a 
day or two to dothe same thing. I regard General 
Grant as one of the best all-around soldiers that ever 
lived. 

It will be recalled that, in the early part of Febru- 
ary, 1865, the Hon. Montgomery Blair visited Rich- 

mond upon a mission of peace, and brought about a 
meeting at Hampton Roads between President Lin- 
coln and Secretary Seward, and the Confederate Vice 
President, Alexander H. Stephens and the Hon. 
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R. M. I. Hunter and Judge J. A. Campbell. Presi- 
dent Lincoln was firm for the surrender of the Con- 
federate armies and the abolition of slavery, which 
the Confederate President did not care to consider. 

General Ord, commanding the Army of the James, 
sent me a note on the twentieth of February, 1865, 
to say that the bartering between our troops on the 
picket lines was irregular; that he would be pleased 
to meet me and arrange to put a stop to such intimate 
intercourse. Asa soldier he knew his orders would 
stop the business; it was evident, therefore, that 
there was other matter he would introduce when the 
meeting could be had. I wrote in reply, appointing 
a time and place between our lines. 

We met the next day, and presently he asked for a 
side interview. When he spoke of the purpose of the 
meeting, I mentioned a simple manner of correcting 
the matter, which he accepted without objection or 
amendment. Then he spoke of affairs military and po- 
litical. Referring to the recent conference of the Con- 
federates with President Lincoln at Hampton Roads, 
he said that the politicians of the North were afraid to 
touch the question of peace, and there was no way to 
open the subject except through officers of the armies. 
On his side they thought the War had gone on long 
enough; that we should come together as former com- 
rades and friends and talk a little. He suggested 
that the work as belligerents should be suspended; 
that General Grant and General Lee should meet 
and have atalk; that my wife, who was an old ac- 
quaintance and friend of Mrs. Grant in their girlhood 
days, should go into the Union lines and visit Mrs. 
Grant with as many Confederate officers as might 
choose to be with her. Then Mrs. Grant would re- 
turn the call under escort of Union officers and visit 
Richmond; that while General Lee and General 
Grant were arranging for better feeling between the 
armies, they could be aided by intercourse between 
the ladies and officers until terms honorable to both 
sides could be found. I told General Ord that I 
was not authorized to speak on the subject, but could 
report upon it to General Lee and the Confederate 
authorities, and would give notice in case a reply 
could be made. 


A few days later General Grant, writing to General 
Lee on this subject, said: 

‘In regard to meeting you on the 6th instant, I would 
state that I have no authority to accede to your propo- 
sition fora conference on the subject proposed. Such 
authority is vested in the President of the United 
States alone. General Ord could only have meant that 
I would not refuse an interview on any subject on 
which | have a right to act, which of course, would be 
such asare purely of a military character, and on the 
subject ot exchanges which has been intrusted to me.” 

I met General Grant at the surrender at Appomat- 
tox. The commissioners appointed to formulate the 
details of the capitulation, were assigned a room 
in the McLean residence. The way to it led through 
the room occupied as General Grant’s headquarters. 
As I was passing through the room, as one of the 
commissioners, General Grant looked up, recognized 
me, rose, and with his old-time cheerful greeting, 
gave me his band, and, after passing a few remarks, 
offered a cigar, which was gratefully received. 

In November, 1865, business called me to Wash- 
ington. I stopped with Gen. W. A. Nichols, of 
the United States Army, and the usages of mili- 
tary life required that 1 should call upon the com- 
manding General. After a brief call, with General 
Nichols, at General Grant’s office, the latter asked us 
to call on his family during the evening. Most of 
those we met in a social way on that occasion were 
old-time personal friends, especially Mr. Dent, the 
father-in-law of General Grant. 

On our leaving, General Grant walked with us to 
the gate, and asked if I cared to have my pardon. 
I pleaded not guilty of an offense that required par- 
don. He explained that he meant amnesty—that he 
wished to know if I cared to have it. I told him 
that I intended to live in the country, and would 
prefer to have the privileges of citizenship. He told 
me to call at his office at noon next day, that, in the 
meantime, he would see the Secretary of War and 
the President in regard to the matter. In his strong 
and characteristic letter to the President he said: 


‘* Knowing that General Longstreet, late of the army 
which was in rebellion against the authority of the 
United States, is in the city, and presuming that he in- 
tends asking executive clemency before leaving, I beg 
to say a word in his favor. 

‘* General Longstreet comes under the third, fifth and 
eighth exceptions made in your proclamations of the 
twenty-ninth of. May, 1865. I believe I can safely say 
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that there is nowhere among the exceptions a more 
honorable class of men than those embraced in the fifth 
and eighth of these, nor a class that will more faith- 
fully observe any obligation which they may take upon 
themselves. General Longstreet, in my opinion, stands 
high among this class. I have known him well for 
more than twenty-six years, first as a cadet at West 
Point, and afterward as an officer of the army. For 
five years from my graduation, we served together, a 
portion of the time in the same regiment. I speak of 
him, therefore, from actual personal acquaintance. 

‘* In the Jate Rebellion, I think, not one single charge 
was ever brought against General Longstreet for perse- 
cution of prisoners of war or of persons for their politi- 
cal opinions. If such charges were ever made I never 
heard them. I have no hesitation, therefore, in recom- 
mending General Longstreet to Your Excellency for 
pardon. I will further state that my opinion of him is 
such that I shall feel it as a personal favor to myself if 
this pardon is granted.” 

The President said, in an interview I had with him 
a day or two afterward: ‘: There are three persons of 
the South who can never receive amnesty: Mr. Davis, 
General Leeand yourself.” Ata session of Congress 
later on, General Pope sent in a list of names from 
Georgia for whom he asked relief from their political 
disabilities. General Grant, after approving it, re- 
quested one of his friends in Congress to have my 
name put on the list, and I was extended relief soon 
after it was given to Gen. R. E. Lee. After Gen- 
eral Grant was inaugurated President of the United 
States, in 1869, in the bigness of his generous heart 
he called me to Washington. Before I had a chance 
to see him he had sent my name to the Senate for 
confirmation as Surveyor of Customs at New Orleans, 
I was duly confirmed and held the office until 1873, 
when I resigned. 

Of all the Union commanders he was the great 
leader, who accurately surveyed the great field of 
war, the elements of strength and points of error, 
and considered the vast means so necessary to solve 
the problem. He realized the importance of cover- 
ing the granaries of the South, and applied his early 
energies and talents to holding Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, moving swiftly to the capture of Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson. 


He stood alone as the man for the time. When it 
was ended the War, with him, was over. His heavy 
blows were changed to pleasant salutations. Incapa- 


ble of malice, his generous heart offered all that his 
enemy could ask as terms of surrender, with abun- 
dance of provisions for the hungry soldiers and trans- 
portation to their distant homes. Nor did he forget 
us at Mount McGregor. In his memoirs he says: 

‘*T feel that we are on the eye of a new era, when 

there is to be great harmony between the Federal and 
the Confederate. I cannot stay to be a living witness 
to the correctness of this prophecy, but I feel it within 
me that it is to be so. The universally kind feeling ex- 
pressed for me at a time when it was supposed that 
each day would prove my last seemed to me the begin- 
ning of the answer to ‘ Let us have peace.’”’ 
If he could have been in Chicago in May, 1895, and 
witnessed the unveiling of a monument over the dead 
Confederate prisoners of war, and could have been 
with us at the dedication of the National Park at 
Chickamauga in September of the same year, to wit- 
ness the assembling of Governor Morton, Governor 
(now President) McKinley, General Alger, General 
Grosvenor, General Bates, General Gordon and mul- 
titudes of those of the blue and the gray in cordial, 
fraternal greetings, he could have known that the 
prophecy was not a delusive hope, but a happy fru- 
ition, mirrored in the expressions of all his country- 
men. 

God grant the peace prayed for in his generous 
heart may spread her gentle wings to rest lightly 
upon his happily united countrymen, and may their 
devout supplications ascend like incense for peace for 
the faithful soul departed! Alleluia! 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
General Grant at Cairo—His Taciturnity 
—His Devotion to Friends. 


BY THE HON. JAMES N. TYNER, 


PostTMASTER-GENERAL IN GRANT’sS CABINET. 


My acquaintance with General Grant began in 1861, 
while he was in command of the Union forces at 
Cairo, Ill. I was thena special agent of the Post- 
office Department. I had occasion, about that time, 
to see the General in regard to obtaining his ap- 
proval of certain action I had taken in regard to im- 
proving the mail facilities in that section. I found 
him alone in his office. It was then approaching ten 
o'clock at night, and as soon as he had expressed his 
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approval of what I had done I arose to depart. 
‘Where are you going?’’ he inquired. ‘‘To the 
hotel,” I answered, ‘‘to sleep until the train shall 
leave for the North at 1:30 in the morning.’’ ‘‘Do 
you usually go to bed so early?” he asked, and, with- 
out waiting for a reply he added: ‘I don’t retire 
until the train from the North, which brings my 
mail, arrives; and it is due here thirty minutes before 
yours departs. Why not talk with me until the train 
comes? I am lonely nights.” I readily consented. 
In fact, I was anxious to talk with an officer in com- 
mand so near the front, and the thought came into 
my mind, ‘‘I will get some army secrets to-night.” 
If I had known General Grant then as I knew him 
afterward, and had been familiar with his habit of 
concealing his important secrets—which habit marked 
his public career thereafter, and formed one of the 
prominent elements of his success—very likely I 
should have sought the rest I so much needed in- 
stead of remaining to ‘‘ pump”’ a general of the army 
in the face of the enemy; and the personal friendship 
.that afterward marked our intercourse, and which 
ripened into real affection on my part, would not 
have dated from that night, if, indeed, it would ever 
have existed at all. 

As soon as I signified my willingness to remain with 
him, he inquired: ‘‘ Do you smoke? Do you smoke 
a pipe?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ was my reply. Then going to a 
closet he quickly returned with two pipes well filled, 
and handing one to me, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, said: ‘‘ There, now, seat yourself and tell me all 
you know about the war—zt won't take you long.” 
He was right; it did not take me long to impart my 
knowledge; but I found it a very different thing to 
extract from him all he knew. But in the confidence 
inspired by the quiet of the night, he did tell me how 
‘‘outsiders’’ had planned a campaign ‘‘for dislodg- 
ing the rebels at Columbus and opening up the navi- 
gation of the Upper Mississippi,’’ adding cautiously 
that ‘‘ We have given very little thought to this sub- 
ject, preferring to strike our blows at the right time 
back in the interior, while the enemy thinks he is 
crushing our commerce by choking up the river”; 
and among the various plans which he said had been 
presented was ‘‘an impracticable one, urged by poli- 
ticians and others, of sending a body of troops in a 
boat down the river to be landed above the town on 
the opposite bank, to surprise the enemy with a night 
attack in front, while the main body, under command 
of General Smith, should march overland from 
Paducah to Columbus, and make a simultaneous at- 
tack in the rear.’’ I at first thought that the “ poli- 
ticians” and the outsiders who had given the most 
thought to this plan was General Grant himself, but 
his pointed criticism of its impracticability, of the 
danger of making attacks from opposite directions in 
the night by telegraph, and the certain defeat that 
would follow the inability of either to unite in the at- 
tack, disarmed my suspicions and led me to suppose 
that the plan under discussion had not been seriously 
considered. A few days afterward, however, the dis- 
aster at Belmont revived my recollections of this in- 
terview, for the defeat there came of the failures which 
the General seemed to anticipate. 

In our free and easy discussion of the war that 
night, including the causes which led to it, the efforts 
that had been made to avert it, the blunders already 
committed in its management, and its probable ter- 
mination, the General did not express an unkind feel- 
ing toward our ‘‘erring brothers,” nor give utterance 
toa vengeful thought. He spoke freely about the 
fraternal blood which had already drenched the soil, 
and the unnatural estrangement of the sections. He 
regretted the necessity of resorting to arms to defend 
the Union, but confidently declared that the speediest 
way to end the strife was to wage war and not ‘‘ play 
war.’’ ‘‘ We must take the whole matter out of poli- 
tics and prune it with the sword and dissect it in the 
blaze of the cannon,’’ he said, which, in his judg- 
ment, would hasten peace. When I expressed the 
opinion that the South could not prolong the war 
beyond the winter or the following spring, he re- 
sponded, with evident sadness: ‘‘I fear that neither 
one nor two years will see it ended, and that the 
bloodshed will be frightful; for we are people of one 
origin and of undoubted pluck, and thousands of 
lives will be lost in attesting this fact.” 

During his first Presidential term I called frequent- 
ly at the White House to ask appointments for my 
constituents or to present other official matters; but 
I invariably found him engaged, and rarely remained 
longer than was necessary to state my business. 
About that time, however, an opportunity offered it- 
self of being some time in his company. Senator 
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Morton, of Indiana, had invited me to take a trip 
with him in a private car to Indianapolis; and Presi- 
dent Grant happened to be in another car in the same 
train, taking a trip to St. Louis. We were together 
three days. The President seemed to be in one of his 
silent moods; he talked very little to any member of 
the party. Every attempt to draw him into conver- 
sation was met with a proposition to play euchre; 
and thus hour after hour, as we whirled through the 
country and stopped at night upon side tracks for 
rest, was consumed in this friendly game. He seemed 
to have been suddenly struck dumb, for no subject 
had apparent interest to him. Often, as he sat ab- 
sorbed in the game, as silent as a sphinx, I found my- 
self contrasting his taciturnity with his freedom of 
manner and fluency of speech in years before; and I 
wondered why the weight of official care should have 
made such a transformation. But the silence was 
broken at the breakfast table at Senator Morton’s 
house the morning we reached Indianapolis, when the 
subject of the tariff, then pending before the House 
in bills to modify rates adopted as ‘‘war measures,” 
was introduced by a guest. The President ‘‘unlim- 
bered”’ (that, I afterward discovered, was a favorite 
term with him to indicate his willingness to unload 
all cares and indulge in the freedom of conversation); 
and for an hour I was charmed with his masterly dis- 
cussion of this question. He had evidently studied it 
carefully, and exhibited such familiarity with all its 
phases as indicated that he regarded it as the impor- 
tant question of the hour. What his views were need 
not be stated here; his subsequent public declarations 
make it unnecessary. He was evidently not favorably 
impressed with the doctrine of free trade or any 
modified form thereof. 

Shortly before my last term in Congress had ended, 
Postmaster-General Jewell, on behalf of President 
Grant and himself, tendered me the appointment of 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, and said the 
President desired to see me on the subject. I called 
at the White House, and the tender was repeated, 
whereupon I asked for time to consider it. I was not 
averse to the acceptance, but I believed that I ought 
to abandon politics and turn my attention to private 
affairs, and so expressed myself tohim. It was, how- 
ever, agreed that I should communicate my decision 
upon the Saturday just preceding final adjournment, 
of which fact I asked the President to make a memo- 
randum, but he replied that memorandums were rarely 
necessary to aid his memory—a fact of which I had 
frequent confirmation in our subsequent official inter- 
course. Two days before the time set for receiving 
my answer he sent my nomination to the Senate, and 
the first intimation thereof which I received was the 
congratulation of one of the secretaries of that body 
upon my prompt confirmation. I-went to the White 
House the next morning to inquire if he had not for- 
gotten the arrangement between us, when he an- 
swered: ‘‘No; it is seldom that I can find any one 
willing to receive an appointment, and when such a 
person turns up I close the bargain promptly.” 

Sixteen months after the circumstance occurred to 
which I have just alluded, Postmaster-General Jewell 
severed his connection with thedepartment. He had 
gone to the White House on an errand, and returned 
to tell me that he had there tendered his resignation 
at the President’s request. We were friends, and I 
was much grieved at this announcement. He had 
learned that the President intended to offer the place 
to me, and communicated that fact in close confidence. 
While we were talking a messenger from the White 
House handed me a note requesting me to call there. 
The President did not know that I had learned of his 
intentions from the retiring Postmaster-General. So, 
when I was seated, he turned abruptly with the re- 
mark, ‘‘I want your resignation.’’ ‘All right, Mr. 
President,’’ I answered; ‘‘ you could not ask for any- 
thing I would more cheerfully give you—under the 
circumstances.’” He eyed me closely and suspiciously 
while I wrote out the resignation, and holding his pen 
as if to indorse his acceptance upon it, he said: «I 
accept this resignation upon certain conditions, the 
main one being that you will accept the appointment 
of Postmaster-General.” There were other condi- 
tions, only one of which need be mentioned. That 
was that I should not remove a certain lady then em- 
ployed in the Dead Letter Office of the department. 
‘She is a furious rebel, 1 am told, and you would 
probably punish her by dismissal; but it must not be 
done,’’ he added; and when I inquired the reason for 
retaining her he answered: ‘‘ She is the only person, 
except Nellie’s (his daughter) little baby, ever born in 
the White House, and she shall not be disturbed 
because of her opinions while I am President.” 
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Nothing ever occurred in our intercourse that gave 
me a greater insight intothe depth of his feelings and 
the strength of his sentiments. The old hero’s eyes 
moistened with emotion when he referred so ten- 
derly to the young life that had recently dawned under 
that historic roof, and announced that the place was 
so sacred to him that another whose eyes were first 
opened upon the light of day in that same place was 
his ward, and he her protector. 

Another instance of General Grant’s devotion to 
friends came under my observation; in fact, he would 
waive the doubts of the law, and was inclined to en- 
large his convictions of duty so as to favor any one to 
whom he was attached. In private life such fidelity 


_ 1s worthy of all praise; in public life, especially in the 


distribution of patronage, it sometimes becomes a se- 
rious fault. He would tolerate no condemnation of 
one whom he cherished as a friend, nor believe any- 
thing wrong of him except upon the most conclusive 
proof. His charity was of that absorbing quality that 
he would condone almost any offense except a certain 
and provoking betrayal of confidence. Whoever was 
once driven from the citadel of his love, ever after 
found its gates barred against him. He passed sen- 
tence only upon unquestioned evidence and positive 
knowledge, and there was no subsequent pardon of 
the sin. Upon one occasion he seriously contem- 
plated the appointment to an important place of one 
who had been sentenced for a crime and to whom a 
pardon had been extended. When remonstrated 


“with, he answered: ‘‘ He is an innocent man, and his 


conviction was the sequel of a shameless persecution. 
Why should I not stand by him when I feel and know 
that he is innocent ?’’ It required considerable rea- 
soning as to the impropriety of such an appointment 
to persuade him from his purpose, and he yielded re- 
luctantly. 

Upon one occasion a lady of evident culture and re- 
finement, and a stranger to me, inquired what large 
post office was vacant in acertain State. I answered, 
‘‘None.”” She then said that she was the widow of an 
army officer who was formerly a close friend of the 
President; that her husband had left her without 
means of support, and she wanted to be appointed 
postmistress at some office where the salary would af- 
ford her a comfortable living. I reminded her that 
the law limited the eligibility for such an appointment 
to a resident within the delivery of the office; to 
which she replied that she had examined the law and 
ascertained that it might be complied with by being a 
resident at the date of the commission. That, I told 
her, might be a compliance with the letter, but surely 
not with the spirit of the law. <‘‘Oh, I think the 
President would construe it more liberally,’’ she re- 
plied; and I thereupon recommended her to consult 
him upon the subject. This amusing incident passed 
out of my thoughts for two or three days, when I was 
reminded of it by another call from the lady, who 
brought a note from the President, which was sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘‘ Make out the papers for the 
appointment of Mrs. N. as postmaster at ——.’’ It 
is hardly necessary to add that she was soon duly in- 
stalled in the office, which was located in one of the 
late rebellious States. 

There was another prominent trait in General 
Grant’s character worthy of notice. He would not 
tolerate insubordination. One proof of his severity 
in this regard came to me in this wise: He had ap- 
pointed a friend of one of his Cabinet officers as post- 
master of one of the leading cities, and had based the 
appointment upon the recommendation of this Sec- 
retary. The postmaster had celebrated his inaugura- 
tion into office by dismissing an employé recently sent 
there and detailed to duty by the officials of the de- 
partment. I remonstrated with him and ordered a 
reinstatement, upon the ground that the employé was 
an expert and the personal representative of the de- 
partment; but the postmaster seemed to be immov- 
able. When I presented this case to the President, 
to inquire if Icould have his authority for the warn- 
ing that if my order to reinstate the employé was not 
complied with, some one else would be promptly 
chosen as his successor, he replied, very sternly: 

‘No, I want the name of his successor mow. I never . 
tolerate insubordination in the army, and I will not 
tolerate it in any official in the civil service.’’ 

In his intercourse with the members of his Cabinet 
President Grant was curteous and confiding. He 
regarded them as of his household. The meetings of 
the Cabinet were informal gatherings, but they were 
conducted in a businesslike manner. The President 
usually sought the views of his advisers in important 
matters, and seemed to withhold his own until he 
had thus acquired all the information within his 
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reach. Each head of a department understood that 
he was generally responsible for its management, but 
that his own judgment must be subordinate to that 
of his chief when they conflicted. He was the Presi- 
dent, and yet disposed of the duties of his great office 
so quietly that he rarely seemed to exercise authority 
at all. During the closing days of his term, there 
arose the grave question of determining his successor 
upon the margin of a single electoral vote. The whole 
country was disturbed and the most cautious states- 
men were apprehensive. It would not be proper to 
refer to the Cabinet meetings connected with this 
momentous issue. It was, however, the subject of 
much discussion and the burden of painful thought. 
The Cabinet was not always a unit, and yet its differ- 
ences were not alarming. At last, when the Presi- 
Gent announced his decision to transfer the question 
of recognizing the State Governments in Louisiana 
and South Carolina to his successor, there was a unan- 
imous acquiescence therein. His responsibility was 
greatest, and his decision was accepted as the final 
settlement of the question so far as that Administra- 
tion was concerned. 

One day at the White House President Grant said, 
quizzically: ‘‘ Judge, have I any influence with the 
Post-office Department?’’ << Plenty of it,’’ I replied; 
‘‘why doyou ask?” ‘‘ They tell me the girls in the 
Dead Letter Office are not very good looking. I 
want to bring up the average by sending you a pretty 
girl for clerk.’’ ‘‘Send her down,’’ I responded; 
‘«T’ll find a place for her.’’ He did so, and she was 
put to work. Shortly afterward he referred to the 
matter and explained the interest he had in the young 
lady. Her old father, who was a small farmer or 
tenant in Virginia and a sympathizer with the Con- 
federate cause during the General’s campaign over 
there, had befriended him late one evening by con- 
ducting him over an obscure road to his headquarters 
when he had ventured too far on horseback and sus- 
pected he might be in danger; and he had taken the 
old man’s name after telling him he would be glad to 
respond in kind if opportunity ever offered. ‘‘I had 
the opportunity to return that favor,” he said, ‘‘when 
the old man sent his daughter (a child when the 
father helped me) to Washington to ask me fora 
humble place in the public service.’’ The great heart 
of this great man delighted in this simple acknowl- 
edgment of his obligation for kindness received. 

On General Grant’s tour of the world he arrived in 
Paris, in the summer of 1878, while I was there at- 
tending an International Postal Congress, and re- 
mained six weeks or two months. The newspapers 
announced that I had been in his Cabinet, and in con- 
sequence I was favored with invitations to several 
dinners and receptions givenin his honor. I hadthe 
opportunity to observe the difference in his manner 
there and at home during his'terms as President. The 
restraint of his high office was thrown off; he talked 
more, was less reserved, yet he was ever dignified and 
never garrulous. At every dinnerI noticed that he 
declined wine and always turned the glasses at his 
plate bottom up. He derived much pleasure stroll- 
ing about the gay capital, sometimes alone, more 
frequently with some friend. Often he would be 
recognized by some pedestrian who had seen him 
or readily traced his identity by his pictures which 
"adorned the columns of the newspapers and public 
places. The sequence was a crowd of curious observ- 
ers following him, much to his annoyance, from 
whom he fied by calling a cab or rushing into a near- 
by hotel. One warm June evening, in company with 
the late Judge Brady, of New York, I was sitting with 
him at a small table in front of a popular café on a 
fashionable boulevard (a common custom in Paris 
during hot weather), enjoying cigars and watching 
the gay throng promenading the street, when an en- 
thusiastic Frenchman espied the General and com- 
municated his discovery to others with the result of 
massing a large assemblage in less than five minutes. 
The command came in a low tone: ‘“ Let’s retreat 
without breaking ranks and take to cover.” The 
General led the way back through the café to a rear 
alley, thence to another street and started for his 
hotel. 

It was arranged between us in Paris that I should 
meet him at Omaha or Chicago on his trip East when 
he returned to the United States from China and Ja- 
pan, at the close of his tour. Mrs. Tyner and I 
joined him and Mrs. Grant at Chicago, and with 
them and Col. Fred Grant and his wife, we rode by 
special train the entire trip to Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Columbus, Pittsburg, and so on as he wended 
his way to Philadelphia. Thousands of people came 
out to greet him at each stop; it wasa continuous 
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ovation. We were together seven days. While in 
Paris I essayed to talk with him about the Presiden- 
tial race at home in 1880, but he adroitly turned the 
subject. I made two or three attempts to draw him 
out on the seven days’ trip, until at last, with a 
bolder determination, when we were within two 


hours ride of Pittsburg, I struck out with the sug-. 


gestion that the recent death of Senator Zachariah 
Chandler made it necessary to select a chairman for 
the National Republican Committee, that the com- 
mittee would meet shortly for that purpose, and, 
in view of the belief that the management of the 
committee might affect the nomination, I asked: him 
if he had any preference for aay one named? He an- 
swered frankly: ‘‘ The choice should fall to the man 
who could manage the preliminaries best. I have 
had letters from Conkling, Logan, Cameron and 
others, urging me to stand for the nomination; but I 
don’t want to doit. I have had all the honors of the 
Presidency, and have encountered all the hardships 
and embarrassments of the place; these are enough to 
satisfy my ambition. Only for the salary, which I 
would like to have, could I be induced to accept. I 
must hunt up a job pretty soon or buy a farm.”’ 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


With Cadet Grant at West Point. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE DESHON. 





You ask me for recollections of the cadet life of 
General Grant. Grant and myself came to West 
Point within a few days of each other. The new 
cadets were placed in rooms in the South Barracks, 
one side of which was vacated for the purpose. The 
rooms were entirely destitute of furniture; we were 
allowed a thin pair of blankets and a ghost of a pil- 
low. Resting on the bare floor, we were routed out 
at five o’clock in the morning to stand for an hour in 
the position of a soldier; eyes to the front, elbows 
close to the sides, palms of the hands turned to the 
front, little finger on the seam of the ‘pants,’ etc. 
This of a hot June morning, with the cadet corporal 
bawling out his orders so as to be heard across the 
plains, reminding one of the saying of the frogs 
stoned by the boys: ‘‘ What is fun for you is death 
to us.” All this we endured manfully, buoyed up by 
the hope of future glory. ~ 

A few days after we went into camp I met my class- 
mate for the first time. The impression was very 
agreeable. I found him a pleasant, entirely unpre- 
tentious and friendly young fellow. He made friends 
of all who knew him, and warm friends of many of 
his classmates who were congenial. Ina very short 
time we began to call him Uncle Sam, from the ini- 
tials of his name, U. S. This name suited exactly 
to his kindly disposition, and altho we did not know 
it at the time, was prophetic of his future greatness. 
He was called indifferently Uncle Sam, or Sam Grant. 
For two years we were allotted to different compan- 
ies, lived in different barracks, and were in different 
sections of the class in our studies. But on return- 
ing from the only furlough we had during the four 
years, at the beginning of the third year of our 
course we were assigned to the same room. This 
room was on the top floor of the North Barracks. It 
wascalled the cockloft, and was a favorite place, be- 
cause safer from the inspection of the army officer 
in charge of thecompany. By placing a sentinel at 
the head of the stairs we could tell when he was com- 
ing round, and be prepared accordingly. 

On one occasion we profited by this arrangement. 
One night after taps at ten o’clock we had a hash, a 
compound of potatoes, butter, etc., cooking on a 
bright coal fire in the open grate in our room, and 
friends were waiting to come in and partake of it, 
when the alarm was given, ‘‘ The inspector is on his 
rounds on the lower floor.’’ What was to be done? 
The smell of the cooking wasstrong. ‘‘ Necessity 
is the mother of invention.’’ The hash pan was 
placed under the bed. 1 stood off and threw a half 
pail of water on the fire, a big puff of steam and gas 
came out and killed the odor of the cooking, and we 
crawled under the bedclothes. ‘‘ What is the matter 
here ?’’ said the Inspector. ‘‘ The fire was intoler- 
able, and we threw some water on it to cool it."’ He 
went off, and we finished our entertainment without 
further molestation. 

Grant was a most agreeable and affectionate room- 
mate. It warms my heart when I think of the year 
we passed together so pleasantly. At first we had 
another inmate in our room; but he was transferred to 
another company and we were alonetogether. We 
never had the slightest disagreement. Grant was not 
what we called ‘‘ military.’ He was careless in dress, 
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he did not pay much attention to the minutiz of drill. 
For two years we were both high privates in the com- 
pany. Then we were made cadet sergeants. We had 
many a good. laugh about our military cadet rank. He 
was foot of the list and I nextabove him. The next 
year, when the appointment of cadet officers was 
made out, he returned to the rank of private and I 
took the foot ofthe list. Grant had a good head for 
mathematics and other studies. He was not a hard 
student; he studied enough to take the head of the 
second section, and I do not doubt if he had been 
more ambitious he could have been in the first sec- 
tion. Three parts of the class were below him as it 
was. He gota deal of demerits for trifling careless- 
ness in military matters which lowered his general 
standing in the class. He joined the Dialectic So- 
ciety, a literary association, pureiy voluntary, to im- 
prove himself in general education and attended its 
meetings regularly. Altho always cheerful and pleas- 
ant, he seemed a good part of the time occupied in 
serious thoughts on the great problems of human life. 
He was free from all profanity, and his conversation 
was pure. Hedid not drink liquor or use tobacco. 
One of his characteristic traits was a great straight- 
forwardness and a scrupulous regard for truth. He 
would not deviate from it even in jest. We had a 
chaplain, the Rev. M. P. Parks, a graduate of the 
Academy, who was first a Methodist minister, then he 
became a Low Churchman, and at last what was then 
called a Puseyite. He delivered a course of sermons 
on the Real Presence, which people called Catholic, 
and caused much discussion; but he closed by saying 
that he did not go beyond John Calvin, who advo- 
cated a virtual presence, z.¢., one real only in its 
effect. Talking over the sermon after being marched 
back from chapel one Sunday, it started the ques- 
tion between us, On what grounds does the Pope claim 
the headship of the Church. Being ignorant our- 
selves, we agreed to refer the question to Mike the 
fireman. When he came in to fix the fire, we asked 
him: ‘‘ Mike, you are a Catholic, tell us why the 
Pope claims to be head of the Church?” Mike an- 
swered: ‘‘ We read in the Bible what Christ said to 
Peter: ‘Thou art Peter, which means Rock, and on 
this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her.’’’ We both agreed 
that Mike had made an answer very much to the 
point. 

Grant never forgot his friends. After his election 
to the Presidency and before his inauguration I went 
down to Long Branch to see him. He was out driv- 
ing when I got to the hotel. When he returned, I 
went upto him as he got out of the carriage. He 
looked at me, held out his hand, and exclaimed: 
«‘Deshon!’’ This pleased him; and he said: ‘‘It is 
now twenty-five years since we have seen each other, 
and I recognized you at once.” 


_. My recollections of Cadet Grant are among the 
‘most pleasing of my life. 


New York City. 


The Campaign in the Mississippi Valley. 
BY THE HON. CUSHMAN kK. DAVIS, 


Unitep States SENATOR FOR MINNESOTA. 


I First saw General Grant at Cairo in the latter 
part of 1862 or early in 1863, His fame was not then 
secure. Ominous distrust of his abilities was fre- 
quently expressed by ephemeral men for whose im- 
poverished reputations history has hardly reserved a 
place. 

He was standing alone on the levee, looking down 
the great river which wasto bear him to victory. He 
wore a very common and disordered blouse. His 
slouched hat was comfortable, and that is the most 
that can be said of it. He was smoking his cigar 
with quiet deliberation. He looked like an anxious 
man, but not like a nervous one. There was that in 
his square, solid pose which would cause any one who 
did not know who he was to look at him twice. He 
was not an imposing figure, but there was a statu- 
esque fixity of purpose, of ‘‘here I stand,” in the 
form and posture of the man that compelled atten- 
tion. 

I saw him again ata military council, at Helena, 
Ark. It was held on the steamboat ‘‘ Magnolia.” 
which carried a musical steam whistle attraction that 
used to make the lower Mississippi River hideous 
with tooting ‘‘ When this Cruel War is Over.’’ Sev- 
eral distinguished generals were present, and every- 
body, excepting one man, discussed the subject of 
the meeting with great animation. The exception 
was Grant. I think he asked one question. He 
smoked his cigar placidly, smiled at some humorous 
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passages of the debate; you could hardly tell that he 
was paying strict attention to what was said, yet he 
‘closed the conference with a few words into which 
were condensed the orders for a military operation of 
considerable importance. ; 

I remember taking a dispatch to him at Milliken’s 
Bend during the siege of Vicksburg. I could not find 
him in the spacious house which was occupied for 
headquarters. Going through the hall tothe rear 
door, I saw him seated in the shadow of one of the 
slaves’ houses, tilted back ina commonchair. He 
had on a long linen duster which swept the ground as 
he sat there. He was smoking and looking toward 
Vicksburg with very little apparent interest in the 
situation. A man seemingly more at ease I never saw, 
and yet as I learned shortly afterward, the move- 
ment was then in progress by which his army reached 
the Mississippi River below Vicksburg, crossed it, in- 
terposed between Johnston and Pemberton, with such 
decisive results. I regard this operation as his great- 
est strategic achievement. I do not believe it was 
ever surpassed in conception or execution by any com- 
mander. 

I think his mental characteristics can be summed 
up in two traits—unalterable fixity of purpose, and re- 
markable powers of continuous, logical thought. 
This last quality has not been sufficiently noticed in 
the estimates of his character. In my opinion it was 
the trait which made him what he was. It is plainly 
and wonderfully apparent in his dispatches and 
orders, especially in cases when they constitute a 
series, embracing movements covering large fields of 
operation and long intervals of time. 

He was wise, brave, humane, law-abiding, just and 
patriotic. 

The book he wrote in his dying days exhibits him 
as he was in fact. In dignified humility, in calm 
truthfulness, in self-suppression, in just appreciation 
of other men, in actual presence of the author with- 
out self-disclosure, it has no equal except in the 
Commentaries of 

‘the foremost man of all this world.” 

Senate CHAMBER, WasHiNGTON, D. C. 


General Grant’s Home Life. 


BY COL, FREDERICK D. GRANT, 
(HIS ELDEST SON), 


Ex-Unirep States Minister To AusTRIA. 


THE earliest, tho not very distinct, recollection I 
have of my father was when he was compelled to leave 
his family, in 1852, togo to California. At that time 
he was quartermaster of the Fourth Infantry, which 
was ordered to the Pacific Coast. During his absence 
my mother went to her father’s. Shortly before this 
my brother Ulysses was born at Bethel, O. The Ne- 
groes on the Dent farm always called him ‘‘ Buck- 
eye,” sometimes ‘‘ Buck,’’ because he was born in the 
Buckeye State. 

The Fourth Infantry came from different points on 
the northern lakes and concentrated at Governor's 
Island, New York Bay. Eight companies, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bonneville, embarked 
for California on the steamship ‘‘ Ohio” on July 5th, 
1852.. . 

My first perfect recollection of my father was on his 
return from California in the fall of 1854. He came 
to our home near St. Louis. The picture that is 
framed in my mind is that of a gentleman driving up 
to the gateway of the old homestead, ‘‘Whitehaven,” 
afew miles from the city. He was in a buggy, and 
the vehicle was drawn by an old white horse. My 
nurse was taking charge of me, for I wasa small 
child, and suddenly she exclaimed: ‘‘ La me! there’s 
Mr. Grant.” 

From that time on I was with my father nearly all 
the time until his death, except during the periods 
when, as a youth, I was attending school, and the 
period during the War when he was absent from home 
in active service. 

I am asked what kind of a disciplinarian my father 
was in his family. His method was quite simple. He 
first created in the small child a feeling of absolute 
respect for him and beliefin him. He ruled by kind- 
ness. I can recall but two or three occasions when 
he was compelled to be severe in his punishments. 
Generally speaking, he simply expressed his disap- 
proval of an action, and that disapproval, expressed 
as it always wasin a kindly way, was the severest pun- 
ishment he could inflict upon his children. On the 
other hand, his praise for any service we rendered, or 
for the performance of any particular duty, was the 
-best reward we could receive. 

A military’ man is often supposed to be, and some- 
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times is, a martinet not only in his official but in his 
home life. There was nothing of this character 
about my father. He ruled by love and gentleness, 
and so gained the love of his children that we were 
exceedingly careful to avoid doing things that would 
meet with his disapproval. His mere expression of 
disapproval was a more severe punishment than chas- 
tisement. 

My father was a very domestic man. He was 
rarely away from home except on business, and found 
his pleasure in his household. In my younger days 
he was a great reader and read much aloud for the 
benefit of the children. I remember that, in this way, 
he read to us all of Dickens’s works, many of Scott’s 
novels and other standard works of fiction. I recall 
the evenings when we all sat around in the family 
circle and enjoyed listening to these stories which 
pleased my father quite as much as they did the 
children. This reading always took place in the 
early part of the evening because we were sent to bed 
at a reasonable hour. My father would then read 
works of a more solid character. I remember that 
he was very fond of the works of Washington Irving, 
who was then one of the most prominent writers of 
the day. He read history, biography, travels, es- 
Says, etc., until the breaking out of the War, when he 
did not have time to read much of anything except 
the daily newspapers. 

He was always a great newspaper réader. It was 
his habit to take several newspapers, to glance over 
them all, and to read one pretty closely. The paper 
to which he devoted the most attention varied ac- 
cording to the character of the news he desired to 
peruse, and the manner in which the report or the 
special article in which he was interested was pre- 
sented. During the time he was President, for in- 
stance, he paid particular attention to the Washing- 
ton papers. He had a clerk, also, cut from the lead- 
ing papers of the country the editorials and other ar- 
ticles on leading topics of the day, in this way keep- 
ing himself informed as to public sentiment. 

Aside from reading books, he was not much given 
to any special form of amusement. He was fond of 
playing cards at home with a few friends, and fre- 
quently indulged in a game of whist, euchre, Boston; 
and I have often played cribbage with him. He also 
played checkers and backgammon. 

So far as outdoor amusement is concerned, all his 
life he was very fond of horses. Riding was his favor- 
‘ite mode of exercise. As a young man he was noted 
for his horsemanship. At the West Point Military 
Academy he could ride any horse, could perform 
more feats in that line than any other member of his 
class, and was admittedly one of the best riders West 
Point had ever known. There was a well-known 
horse in that neighborhood called ‘‘ York.’’ My 
father and a classmate, named Couts, were the only 
cadets who were able to ride the animal. My father 
was in the habit of jumping ‘‘ York’’ over a bar five 

feet from the ground. The best leap ever made. at 
West Point—certainly up to within a few years ago— 
is marked there as ‘‘Grant’s upon York.”’ It wasthe 
habit of the horse to approach the bar at a gentle gal- 
lop, then, crouching down like a cat, fly gracefully 
over it. It required a rider of strong nerve who 
could sit firmly in his seat while this flying steed made 
his famous leap. A classmate, it is said, one day re- 
marked to my father, after he had successfully gone 
through the performance: ‘‘Sam, that horse will kill 
you some day.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can die 
but once.”’ 

In the Mexican War he also increased his reputa- 
tation as a daring horseman. He rode up the side of 
Chapultepec and then downa flight of steep stone 
steps to the port. When the colonel in command of 
the port saw the horse near by he asked my father 
how he expected to get the animal out. The answer 
was that he intended to ride him up the steps, and 
he did. Later on in life, at various times, he had 
horses of his own. When he was stationed for a 
short time at Detroit, his favorite recreation was 
driving. He purchased for $200 a small jet-black 
mare, on the previous understanding that she would 
pace a mile in two, fifty-five, drawing two men ina 
buggy. The spirited animal finished the mile inside of 
the prescribed time. This horse, later on, won a race 
for $1,000, and was afterward sold for $1,400. My 

father never cared for hunting or shooting and took 
no interest in horse-racing, tho, at rare intervals he 
attended a race meeting, not more than three or four 
times. 

One form of amusement ot which he was fond was 
the theater. He always preferred funny plays, Joe 
Jefferson as Bob Acres in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,”’ 
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being one of his favorites. He had no special fond- 
ness for the theater except as a form of amusement 
and relaxation from the cares of life. He enjoyed 
Shakespearean representations when they were well 
played, and was a great admirer of the elder Booth. 
The younger Booth came on the stage when my fa- 
ther’s time was so occupied that he rarely had an op- 
portunity to attend the theater. 

Tho he always enjoyed a cigar he never, until during 
the War, became an inveterate smoker. It may be 
said that he had the habit thrust upon him, and that, 
too, in a rather curious way. At the time of the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson he went down to see Admiral 
Foote, who had been wounded. The Admiral passed 
him a cigar. He lit it, and they were talking about 
what the fleet would do when he received a signal to 
goashore. A messenger—a staff officer—informed 
him about a movement of the enemy which demanded 
his immediate attention. Mounting his horse he rode 
rapidly to the front having this cigar in his mouth, 
issued his orders on the field, and the result was the 
fall of the fort. Some one, in writing about this bat- 
tle, said that ‘‘General Grant appeared on the field 
with a cigarin his mouth.’’ The news of the capture 
of Fort Donelson was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm in the North, and when people learned from 
this incident about the cigar, that ‘‘Grant was a 
smoker,’’ admiring friends from all parts of the North 
sent him boxes of cigars, so that, in ten days, he must 
have had ten thousand cigars on hand. In this way 
he began to smoke much oftener than he had ever 
done before, and he kept up the habit to the close of 
his life. 


New York Ciry. a faite 


Personal Recollections 


OF AN ACQUAINTANCE OF TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS. 


BY THE HON, SHELBY M. CULLOM, 


Unitep STaTes SENATOR FOR ILLINOIS. 


I FrRSt saw General Grant at Springfield, IIl., in 
1861, when he came from Galena to see Governor 
Yates, to tender his services to the Government in 
putting ddwn the Rebellion. This was early in the 
spring of that year. My acquaintance with him for 
some time was rather slight; but I distinctly remember 
his peculiar modesty of bearing, his bashful, reticent 
manner, and that he did not seek to make acquaint- 
ances. He never volunteered his own opinions in re- 
gard to the conduct of the War, or of the acts of the 
public or military men, whose names were so promi- 
nently before the public at that time. For a while 
he was given temporary employment by Adjutant- 
General Thomas S. Mather, of the State Militia. I 
think I remember that Governor Yates designated him 
to muster in certain troops at various places in the 
State, that is, to attend to the necessary details of it. 
I do not think, however, he had any special commission 
at that time, but was rather employed than appoint- 
ed todo this special work. He did not receive a 
commission at first to organize a regiment; but later 
he became, by appointment, the Colonel of the 21st 
Illinois. 

At that time, I was a member of the Illinois Legis- 
lature and, being Speaker of the House, met him sev- 
eral times, but no close acquaintance was formed. 
It was soon a matter of conversation in that capital 
that the peculiar modest bearing or apparent thought- 
fulness and gentleness of his manner was so different 
from that of most military men, who were aspiring to 
position. As time passed on and he became more or 
less a factor in our military and public affairs, I began 
to know more of him, not from a close personal asso- 
ciation, but through the press and through mutual 
friends and acquaintances. 

Gen. John A. Rawlins, who afterward became Chief 
of his Staff, had been a classmate of mine, and knew 
Grant well. I had more or less conversation with 
General Rawlins, and learned much about the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the General. Of course, as the 
war continued and as the entire people were absorbed 
in affairs of magnitude, which were of such constant 
and daily occurrence, the public—myself among the 
rest—grew to know very much about him. This was 
perhaps, during the first year or two of the war. I did 
not then meet him often, but the knowledge which I 
had, was that which everybody had who read the news 
ofthe day, But whenthe great struggle was over and 
he returned from the war I met him much more fre-~ 
quently. He was the same modest, thoughtful man 
that he had been before he went intothe field. There 
was no change in any way, nothing to show any arro- 
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gance of manner either in his cOnversation or in his 
reminiscences of the War. : 

By occasionally meeting him during the years of 
peace which followed the War, and by listening to his 
conversation, I acquired a different idea in regard to 
his reticence. Socially, while always quiet, yet he 
was one of the most interesting men Iever met. His 
faculty of describing things which he had seen and 
occurrences he had participated in, was rarely excelled 
by anybody. 

I remember at one time that Governor Oglesby, of 
Illinois, tendered to General Grant a reception in the 
Executive Mansion at Springfield, which I attended. 
I took particular occasion then to study, so far as I 
could, his personal appearance and characteristics. 
Generai Grant hardly seemed to realize or appreciate 
that the demonstration was intended for him by the 
people at the capital of his own State. He seemed to 
prefer rather to be one of the people than to be the 
one who was honored. While appearing to notice 
nothing, he really let nothing escape his observation. 

Several years later, after the General had made his 
trip around the world, I happened to be the Governor 
of Illinois, and met him at his entry into the State 
and welcomed him. Afterward I visited him at his 
home at Galena and had a very pleasant visit with 
him. The fact which still most impressed me was 
the simplicity and modesty of his bearing at his home, 
as well as in public gatherings where he was the hon- 
ored guest. 

With Mrs. Grant he visited Cuba and Mexico. The 
events of this visit were quite well described by the 
public press at the time. After their return to their 
home in Galena the people of Springfield invited him 
and Mrs. Grant to visit the city as the guest of the 
citizens of that place. I therefore again went to Ga- 
lena to tender the invitation. The General accepted, 
and when the day fixed arrived, General Grant and 
Mrs. Grant, accompanied by the Hon. Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, came to Springfield and were my guests at the 
Executive Mansion. 

This visit was during the preliminary contest for 
the nomination for the Presidency in 1880. Political 
feeling ran quite high during that contest, and Gen- 
eral Grant’s name having been presented for the 
Presidency, quite a spirited contest followed. 

While he was at my house during this visit, the 
newspapers, particularly those from the northern 
part ofthe State, were filled with the proceedings of 
the various county conventions, some of which in- 

structed for General Grant for the Presidency, and 
others were for other prominent men. The contest 
throughout the State became very exciting. I hesi- 
tated to give him the daily papers, for I did not 
wish to burden his mind with the subjects of the 
heated contest. But he would ask me for the morning 
papers as they came, and would read all of the news, 
either friendly or otherwise, and without-the slightest 
indication of anything more than ordinary passing in- 
terest. His manner was precisely the same when reading 
the report of a meeting or a convention which opposed 
him, as that coming from counties which were sup- 
porting him. Iwas with him frequently, a great por- 
tion of this year, and my observation of his way only 
confirmed what I have already said, as to his distinct- 
ive qualities of modesty and reticence. 

I last saw him in New York in June of the year of 
his death. I was on an official visit to the city with 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
and by common consent we of the com- 
mittee visited him at his house. We were very 
cordially admitted to his room, where he was 
surrounded by manuscripts, books and letters, and 
was busily engaged in collating the material which 
afterward appeared in his memoir. 

He was then suffering severely from the malady 
which, a few weeks later, resulted in his death. Colo- 
nel Grant, his son, suggested that it would be per- 
haps advisable that in our conversation with him 
we should not indulge in inquiries which would lead 
to conversation on his part and which might exhaust 
him. As soon, however, as we were ushered into his 
presence, and after a brief introduction, he began, of 
his own volition, to talk with us, so that there was 
little need for any of us to indulge in inquiries. He 
talked very readily, and in a very interesting way 
about many things to which we hardly supposed he 
would allude. His manner was perfectly cordial and 
perfectly free. : 

Among other things, he said he was striving to 
make a work which would be of permanent value to 
the people. That it was a work he felt compelled to 
complete, if his life was spared long enough, and he 
hoped that he might live until September, when it 
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would be entirely}complete. He said as to the sub- 
stance of it, it was very nearly done at that time, but 
if he could have a little more time, perhaps he might 
modify some portions of it, which would make it more 
satisfactory to himself. 

Very soon after this interview, he was taken to 
Mount McGregor, and spent his last days in that 
noted cottage. I have not time to indulge in any 
eulogy of General Grant, but have written these few 
words in the midst of pressing public duties, which I 
cannot escape. 

I desire in closing to say that General Grant was 
a great man, a great military chieftain, and made a 
great President. 


Senate CHamBer, WasuincTon, D. C. 





Grant’s Relation to the Southern People. 


BY COL. JOHN S. MOSBY, 
Or tHE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


PROBABLY the most interesting incident I can relate 
in connection with General Grant is an interview I had 
with him atthe White House, in 1872. It was the be- 
ginning of the Presidential campaign. I called upon 
him, in company with Senator Lewis, of Virginia, to 
have a talk with him about his (General Grant’s) atti- 
tude toward the Southern people. I found his views 
in regard to this matter to be satisfactory. I cannot 
recall the details of the conversation, but the result of 
it was that I told him I intended to support him for 
President. I told him that 1 thought ‘‘ the road to 
peace was through Grant.” In other words that, if 
Grant were elected President by the vote of the South- 
ern people the relations that his Administration would 
hold toward them in the future would be very different 
from what they would be with the Southern people 
antagonistic to him. I gave it as my opinion that he 
could not do anything for the South without the co- 
operation of the best class of Southern people, and the 
only way to get that co-uperation was to get them to 
support him and, in that way, receive their friendly 
assistance. I reminded him that such a course, had 
it been pursued before, would have saved the South 
from the disorders that were reported at the time, 
the charges of Kukluxism and the robberies of the 
carpetbaggers. This carpetbag element was repre- 
sented by Warmouth and his crew, who were in con- 
trol in Louisiana, Scott, Moses and his crowd who in- 
fested South Carolina, and many others of lesser note 
but none the less harmful in their influence, who 
were scattered throughout the South. 

The carpetbag element, it will be remembered, 
were all opposed to the interests of the Southern 
people as they were presented under the new condi- 
tions, and were supporting Grant. They wanted to 
keep up hostilities. To do so was the very breath of 
life to them, because they knew that as soon as 
friendly relations were established between the Na- 
tional Administration and the Southern people, the 
carpetbagger would have to disappear from the 
South. Verily, his occupation would be gone. 

Under those circumstances, I believed that if Gen- 
eral Grant should owe his election in 1872 to the 
support of the South, equally with the North, it 
would result in a real peace to the country and elimi- 
nate the war feeling from politics, and I have seen no 
reason to change my opinion on that subject. 

I was glad to find, on the occasion of this inter- 
view, that General Grant was very anxious to main- 
tain such friendly relations with the Southern people; 
but he thought it was neccessary for the Southern 
people to come to him, the idea being that he could 
not leave his own party to go to them, because he 
would be, like Samson, shorn of his locks. 

Before this episode I had met General Grant for 
the first time. He told me that soon after General 
Lee’s surrender President Johnson had sent to the 
War Department and asked him to come over to 
the White House. He said that Johnson told him 
that he was going to organize a military court to try 
Lee, Johnston, Longstreet and the other Confederate 
leaders. General Grant’s reply was: ‘‘ Not until they 
violate their paroles”; and he added that he would 
not live under a Government that would be guilty of 
such a breach of faith. 

To have tried those men for what they had done 
in the War and punish them, after having received 
their paroles, would be a breach of faith on the part 
of the United States Government, because a parole is 
a contract between the man who surrenders and the 
superior power. The United States was as much 
bound by the parole as was the Confederate private 
soldier, The United States Government took upon 
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itself to protect the Confederate fsoldiers, and they, 
on their part, promised to obey the laws. 

At the time of the surrender at Appomattox I was 
in Loudon County, about twenty miles distant. I 
first heard the news through seeing a copy of The 
Baltimore American.’ The day after the surrender 
Halleck telegraphed to General Hancock, who was in 
command in the Shenandoah, to offer the same terms 
of surrender to all detachments of Confederate sol- 
diers in Virginia that were given to General Lee’s 
army, but excepted me personally. The next day 
General Grant had that order withdrawn and offered 
me, personally, the same terms that he gave General 
Lee. That was the origin of my friendship for 
General Grant. If the original order had stood I 
would have been compelled to go into exile, or re- 
main in the country and be shot. 

General Grant was full of magnanimity and gener- 
osity. Inever heard him speak of the Southern peo- 
ple otherwise than in the kindest manner, particular- 
ly of his old army friends who fought on the Con- 
federate side. { once said to him: ‘‘ General, if you 
had been in Virginia, as I was, you would have 
served in the Confederate army.’’ He replied: «‘ Yes, 
of course I would; that is human nature.” 

In my opinion, General Grant was a very able mili- 
tary man; by far the ablest of the Northern generals. 
It is said that he gave no promise at West Point of 
the military ability he was to show in later life. It 
must be remembered, however, that mere scholastic 
acquirements and intellectual standing are really no 
indication of the position a man is to take in public 
affairs. I, for instance, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. There were students attending that 
college at the time to whom I looked up with awe 
and reverence on account of their intellectual ac- 
quirements; but as men engaged in the various pur- 
Suits of active life, they have been entirely lost sight 
of. That class of men simpiy have what may be 
called the acquisitive talent; they are lacking in the 
ability to create and manage. 

In 1872 I was practicing law in Virginia. General 
Grant offered me a public office, but, as I was doing 
very well, I did not care to give up my law business 
for the uncertainities of political life. Afterward 
President Hayes sent me to Hongkong. It may be 
worth while for me to deny a statement, which has 
sometimes been made, that General Grant ever ap- 
pointed me to that or any office. The fact is, I ar- 
rived at Hongkong in February, and General Grant 
got there about the first of May, being then on his 
tour around the world. He came from one point of 
the compass and I from another.. I had been there 
about three months when he arrived. He remained 
there about three weeks, and I saw a great deal of 
him then, but have no reminiscences of special inter- 
est in connection with his visit. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Grant in Mexico—How He Failed to Be- 
come a County Engineer. 





BY GEN. J. J. REYNOLDS, 


CLASSMATE OF CADET Grant aT West Point. 


GENERAL GRANT and myself graduated in the same 
class at the Military Academy, West Point, in 1843 
We had been cadets from 1839 to 1843. Altho Grant 
was not exceptionally studious he was bright. He 
would not answer a question mechanically. or in the 
exact language of the book, but his answer would in- 
dicate that he clearly understood the matter under 
consideration. He could give a well-defined reason 
for the faith that was in him, and was particularly pro- 
ficient in mathematics. His scholastic standing was 
fair, his character for integrity and straightforward 
dealing very high. He had such a reverence for the 
truth that he never indulged in exaggeration, even in 
telling stories. Neither his classmates nor the instruct- 
ors in the institution, it is safe to say, ever had any 
idea that he would ever achieve greatness or have it 
thrust upon him. He was asa boy what you would 
expect of him as a man; of good habits, correct con- 
duct and never given to profanity, a moral quality 
that was not found as often as it should have been 
among the army men of early days. 

As is well known each Congressional district in the 
United States is entitled to one cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, and on his graduation or 
dismissal the representative names another. General 
Grant when a boy of about seventeen had told his 
father that he did not want to work in his father’s 
tannery; he said he would like to be a farmer, a Mis- 
sissippi trader, or to get an education, The father, 
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whose financial means were limited, decided if possi- 
ble, to secure an appointment for Ulysses at West 
' Point. Application was made to the United States 
Senator from an adjoining district, because the regu- 
lar Congressional district in which Grant lived already, 
it was supposed; had acadet. Jesse Grant, the father, 
wrote to the Senator asking if there was a vacancy. 
The Senator, Thomas Morris, who was quite a prom- 
inent member of the Upper House of Congress, re- 
plied: 

‘“*T have not. There being no application for the 
cadetship, I waived my right to appoint in favor of a 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania. But there is 
a vacancy in your own district, and doubtless Mr. Hor- 
ner, your Representative, will fill it with your son.’’ 

It turned out that there was a vacancy because the 
cadet who had been appointed had been discharged 
from the Academy for some breach of discipline. In 
making the appointment the Secretary of War, who 
knew the Grant family, confounded the name of Gen- 
eral Grant with that of Grant’s younger brother, so 
that the name in the official appointment was Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, instead of his baptismal cognomon, 
Hiram Ulysses Grant. The name Ulysses had been 
selected by his father from the fact that he greatly 
admired the character of Ulysses in the ‘‘Tele- 
machus’’ of Fenelon. The name Hiram. was pre- 
fixed later on at the request of Grant’s grandfather. 

General Grant at West Point I recall as being an 
unassuming young fellow, straighttorward and honest 
in his dealings with the superior officers and with his 
companions. He certainly indicated no desire to be 
a great man, but was one of those who simply attended 
to the duty of the hour. 

After leaving West Point I did not see him for a 
good many years, because we were respectively 
assigned to different regiments stationed in remote 
parts of the country. Upon graduating he was 
allowed the usual ninety days’ furlough, which he 
spent at home, after which he joined his regiment at 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis. At this time 
(1843) the army of.the United States was so small 
(numbering about 8,000 men), that officers were made 
faster than they were needed. A man might be gray 
headed before he could reach the grade of a captain. 
Among those who were below Grant and who after- 
ward became famous were George B. McClellan, 
Kirby Smith and Stonewall Jackson. In the class of 
1842 were Newton, Rosecrans,. Pope, Doubleday, 
Sykes and Seth Williams on the Union side; and 
Longstreet, D. H. Hill, Mansfield Lovell and Earl 
Van Dorn who served with the Confederates. 

From Jefferson Barracks General Grant went to 
California, crossing the Isthmus, and then served in 
the Mexican War. General Longstreet, in his mem- 
oirs, tefis how a theater was built by the officers at 
the camp near Corpus Christi, The only two ranches 
were a hundred miles distant, and the dramatic com- 
pany was organized from among the officers, who 
took both male and female characters. In farce and 
comedy it is said that the sons of Mars did well 
enough, and soon collected enough funds to pay for 
the building and incidental expenses. Costumes were 
obtained from New Orleans, and it was concluded to 
try tragedy. The ‘‘Moor of Venice” was chosen. 
Lieut. Theodore Porter, brother of the Rear Admi- 
ral, was to be the Moor, and Lieut. U. S. Grant to 
be the daughter of Brabantio. After rehearsal Porter 
protested that male heroines could not support the 
character nor give sentiment to the hero. A profes- 
sional actress was then secured from New Orleans, 
and all went well. 

General Grant was always known as a lover of 
horses and a good horseman. Coppée, who had been 
with him at West Point, relates this anecdote of his 
story down there: ‘‘ He was an admirable horseman, 
and had a very spirited horse. A Mexican gentleman 
with whom he was on friendly terms asked the loan 
of his horse. Grant said afterward: ‘I was afraid he 
could not ride him, and yet I knew if I said a word to 
that effect the suspicious Spanish nature would think 
I did not wish to lend him.’ The result was that the 
Mexican mounted him, was thrown before he had 
gone two blocks, and killed on the spot.’’ 

Another officer gives this reminiscence: ‘‘One 
day he came to see Colonel Howard, who was in com- 
mand of the castle of Chapultepec. The colonel’s 
quarters were inside of the fortress, which was sur- 
rounded by a high, broad earthwork. Grant rode up 
the slope outside; and, after riding around the castle 
two or three times, and seeing no post to hitch his 
horse to, deliberately spurred the animal down the 
broad but long and steep stone stairs that led into the 
fort, When Colonel Howard came out of the castle 
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and saw Grant’s horse tied at the door—whete, pet- 
haps, a horse had never before been—he said, in as- 
tonishment: ‘Lieutenant, how in the world did you 
get your horse in here?’ ‘Rode him in, sir,’ quietly 
replied Grant. ‘And how did you expect to get him 
out?’ ‘Ride him up the steps instead of down,’ an- 
swered Grant; and, mounting the animal, he rode 
him to the foot of the stairs, and, with Grant on his 
back, the intelligent brute climbed like a cat to the 
top, where Grant, waving his hat to Colonel Howard 
below, disappeared like a flash over the breastwork.” 

I had not met General Grant during these years 
but saw him in 1857, when he lived near St. Louis. 
At that time he was a well-preserved man, in the 
prime of life. He was on a farm with his father, and 
I did not hear him express any desire to follow a mil- 
itary career. Hewas not successful as a farmer, or 
in business, in which he afterward engaged with his 
brother. I became Professor of Mechanics and En- 
gineering in Washington University, in St. Louis, in 
1857, having resigned from the army during that year, 
and in that way met my old fellow-student. One 
thing thatI recall about this time is that he was 
rather fond of talking, to his intimate friends, about 
his Mexican campaign. 

At this time he was not in very good financial cir- 
cumstances. There was a vacancy for the position of 
County Surveyor, which he was anxious to secure. 
He was in the real-estate business, with a partner, 
and had decided to make a change. The salary of 
the position he desired was $1,900 a year. He wrote 
the following letter to the county commissioners, ap- 
plying for the position: 

‘ “St. Louis, August 15th, 1859. 
‘“*Hon. County COMMISSIONERS, 
** St. Louis County, Mo. 

‘* Gentlemen: I beg leave to submit myself as an ap- 
plicant for the office of County Engineer, should the 
office be rendered vacant, and at the same time to sub- 
mit the names of a few citizens who have been kind 
enough to recomend me for the office. I have made no 
effort to get a large number of names, nor the names 
of persons with whom I am not personally acquainted. 
I inclose herewith, also, a statement from Prof. J. J. 
Reynolds, who was a classmate of mine at West Point, 
as to qualifications. Should yeur honorable body see 
proper to give me the appointment, I pledge myself to 
give the office my entire attention, and shall hope to 
give general satisfaction. Very respectfully your obe- 
dient servant, U. S. GRANT.” 


This document is preserved among the county rec- 
ords, and bears these indorsements on the back: 


‘‘ Application of U. S. Grant to be appointed County 
Engineer. Rejected. 
‘* Attest, S. W. EAGAR, Jr., 
‘«Sec. Board of St. Louis Co. Commissioners.”’ 


‘*NoTE.—The within-named Captain U. S. Grant is 
now a Major-General in the United States Army, and 
is in command of the Department of the Tennessee. 
September, 1862.”’ 

‘* Nota Bene.—Captain U. S. Grant is now Lieutenant- 
General of the United States, and the highest officer in 
the service. May 25th, 1864.” 

‘The hero of Vicksburg.” 

“Captured Richmond, April, 1865.” 

‘* Captured the whole rebel army, 1865.’’ 

‘*General United States Army, 1866.’’ 


The recommendation referred to in General Grant’s 
letter was signed by the following citizens, who were 
prominent at that time: 

N. J. Eaton, Jno. P. Helfenstein, F. Orerstoltz, L. 
A. Benoist, Jas. M. Hughes, Lemuel G. Pardee, 
James C. Moody, Felix Coste, C. S. Purkitt, J. Addi- 
son Barret, D. M. Frost, Robt. M. Renick, Robt. J. 
Hornsby, G. W. Fishback, J. McKnight, J. O’Fallon, 
John F. Darby, Thos. E. Tutt, T. Grimesley, S. B. 
Churchill, J. M. Mitchell, J. G. McClellan, Chas. A. 
Pope, W. S. Hillyer, Wm. L. Pipkin, K. McKenzie, 
Baman & Co., C. W. Ford, A. S. Robinson, Geo. W. 
Moore, R. A. Barnes, Thos. Marshall, John Horn, 
Ed. Walsh, Taylor Blow. 

General Grant, when he sought this position, re- 
quested me to write a word of recommendation for 
him, and I prepared and gave him the following: 


‘‘Captain U. S. Grant was a member of the class at 
the Military Academy at West Point which graduated in 
1843. He always maintained a high standing, and 
graduated with great credit, especially in mathematics 
and engineering. From my personal knowledge of his 
capacity and acquirement, as well as of his strict integ- 
rity and unremitting industry, I consider him in an emi- 
nent degree qualified for the office of County Engineer.” 

Grant did not get the place because three of the 
five commissioners were Republicans. Grant, at that 
time, was a Democrat, Before the War he never took 
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an active part in politics, and I do not think that at 
any time of his life he was a strong partisan. 

Soon after that I left St. Louis and he went to II- 
linois. Ido not think J saw him again until the first 
call for troops in Illinois in 1861, when he passed 
through my town, Lafayette, Ind. He was on his 
way to Springfield, Ill., to report to the Governor 
of the State for duty. He passed Sunday there with 
me. He was anxious then about getting the colo- 
nelcy of a regiment. In this he was finally success- 
ful, tho not until he had waited some time, and had 
served in the office of the Governor as clerk and mili- 
tary adviser to himself and his adjutant general. He 
was appointed Colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois 
Volunteers. The troops were insubordinate and sadly 
lacked discipline, owing to the incompetency of their 
former commander who had just been refused his 
commission. Of Grant’s first visit to his command 
Gen. John E. Smith says: 

‘*I went with him to camp, and shall never forget 
the scene when his men first saw him. Grant was 
dressed in citizen’s clothes, an old coat worn out at the 
elbows, and a badly damaged hat. His men, tho rag- 
ged and barefooted themselves, had formed a high es- 
timate of what a colonel should be, and when Grant 
walked in among them they began making fun of him. 
They cried in derision, ‘What a colonel!’ ‘ D—n such a 
colonel,’ and made all sorts of fun of him. And one of 
them, to show off to the others, got behind his back and 
commenced sparring at him, and while he was doing 
this another gave him such a push that he hit Grant be- 

tween the shoulders.’’ 

But General Grant very soon showed his men that 
he had strict ideas in regard to discipline, which he 
enforced upon all alike, and it was not long before his 
regiment was reorganized as one of the best in the 
State. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


General Grant at Panama. 


BY GEN. R. MACFEELY, 


Or GENERAL GRANT’S STAFF: 


I BECAME acquainted with General Grant in 1850, 
He left the Military Academy at West Point on the 
thirtieth of June, 1843, being the twenty-first on a list 
of thirty-nine classmates, all that were left of more 
than a hundred who entered the Academy with him. 
General Grant says pleasantly in his Memoirs that if 
the order of his class had been reversed he would 
have been pretty near the head. 

I was assigned to the Fourth Infantry soon after 
graduating and knew General Grant from that time 
until 1855. In 1852 the Fourth Infantry was ordered 
to the Pacific Coast, embarking on the steamship 
‘‘Ohio,’’ for California. Grant was Quartermaster 
and went with the force, which numbered over seven 
hundred, including eighty camp followers. Five offi- 
cers took their wives and children. Mrs. Grant was 
in ill-health and could not undertake the long jour- 
ney so that her husband was compelled to leave her 
behind, she accepting an invitation from his father 
and mother to visit them. 

After crossing the Isthmus, suffering terribly from. 
the broiling sun and rain, the travelers reached 
Panama. The ladies rode across on mules, procured 
with great difficulty through the energy of Grant, and 
the mud on the roads was afoot deep. The men 
marched across by the way of Gorgona. Grant had 
given twenty-five dollars to the drum-major to pur- 
chase a mule for his wife, but she was not able to ob- 
tain one, and had to trudge alongside of her husband. 
She could not wear skirts on such a march and 
Grant gave her a citizen’s coat, while her husband 
furnished her with trousers. The cholera broke out, 
and the regiment lost one hundred and fifty men by 
thedisease. The steamer ‘‘Golden Gate” arrived at 
the Isthmus in a day or two after the arrival of the 
party and took them on board, and the pestilence 
broke out violently after the party had got on the 
ship. Nearly a hundred were buried in the ocean, 
and among the lost was an old friend of Grant’s, 
Major John H. Gore, who was buried on an island in 
the Bay of Panama. Grant at once detailed an escort 
to accompany the widow back to her father’s home 
in Covington, Ky. She was taken to Aspinwall in a 
hammock carried by two of the natives; another na- 
tive carried her infant son on his shoulders, while 
five more with hammocks carried her baggage and the 
nurse. 


In August, 1853, Grant was promoted from a bre- 
vet-captain to a full captain in his regiment to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of Captain Bliss, famous 
as Taylor's adjutant general during the Mexican War. 
In October of that year he went to Fort Humboldt, 
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to take command of his company, F. This was two 
hundred and forty miles north of San Frantisco, and 
seventy south of the Oregon line. The nearest town 
was Eureka, three miles from the post. When Grant 
was at the fort the town consisted of twenty houses 
and Ryan’s mill. An officer tells a story that Grant 
was once asked how he liked the clams which abound 
there. Grant pronounced them a first-rate substitute 
for gutta-percha oysters. 

In 1854 he decided to take up farming, and resigned 
his commission. He remarked, ‘‘ Whoever hears of me 
in ten years will hear of a well-to-do old Missouri 
farmer.’’ He passedthe autumn of 1854 with the Dent 
family, then living in St. Louis. He built a log-house 
on a farm tract near the city, which he called ‘‘ Hard- 
scrabble.’”’ The historians inform us that he was 
a hard worker, but failed, like many others, to find 
that farming paid. He gave a warm welcome to his old 
army comrades who occasionally drifted his way. In 
1859, with a partner, he was engaged in the real-estate 
business in St. Louis; he suffered much from ague and 
rheumatism, which he-had contracted while farming. 
In 1860, as is well known, he went to Galena, IIl., and 
engaged in the leather business which had been carried 
on by his father, but was then managed by his two 
brothers, Simpson and Orvil. Here he received an an- 
nual salary of $600. 

Much of what is here stated is merely historical. Per- 
sonally 1 met General Grant at Nashville. At that time 
I was on General Buell’s staff. I saw General Grant, 
General Buell and General Swift talking together. 
Much is said about Grant’s reticence. He was, as a 
rule, only silent among strangers, but with persons he 
knew he was as good a conversationalist as the rest. 
He was a man who was perfectly approachable. As we 
commonly say there were ‘‘no airs’ about him. The citi- 
zen, the soldier, the common teamster always found 
him accessible. 

The characteristics by which I think General Grant 
will be best known are his magnanimity; and in the rare 
judgment he displayed on trying occasions, I think he 
excelled any great mind I can now recall. But, more 
than that, he was a man of strict honesty of purpose 
and the highest integrity. Several times in his early 
life he had lost money through trusting too much to the 
promises of others, and such experiences saddened him 
more than the loss of the money, of which very often he 
stood greatly in need. 

I was appointed Commissary General of Subsistence 
in 1875, and knew him personally in Washington from 
that time almost daily, until he left the Presidential 
office and went abroad on his tour around the world; 
andI saw him frequently after his return. 

Another interesting trait about General Grant is 
that besides being a sociable man by nature with those 
he knew, he was a domestic man, a lover of family life. 
He worshiped his wife and children. It is sometimes 
thought that the military life does not tend to the 
cultivation of such sentiments, but an army man is like 
a civilian in this respect. There are no more men in 
the military ranks who are ‘‘wild,’’so faras the marriage 
relation is concerned, than there are in any other voca- 
tion.. Whenever an army man is allowed to have his wife 
with him at the particular point where he happens to be 
stationed, it will be found that she always accompanies 
him. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


: Grant at City Point. 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL DANIEL L,. BRAINE. 


THe New York INDEPENDENT asks me in regard to 
my recollections of General Grant. I would say that I first 
met him when I was a midshipman on board the United 
States ship ‘‘ John Adams” during the Mexican War. 
At the time the army and the navy combined took Vera 
Cruz, in 1848. The fleet was then under the com- 
mand of Commodore Perry, andthe land and naval 
forces combined in the bombardment of the city of Vera 
Cruz, General Scott, on this occasion, commanding 
some seven or eight thousand men. General Grant, at 
that time, was Second Lieutenant, and I met him after 
the city had been evacuated. Of course I was a young 
man—a midshipman in the navy—and we met ashore, 
as young men might do under circumstances of that 
kind. When I met him I think there was with me 
Clitz, brother of the Commodore of the Navy, 
Farrar and Sackett. They afterward all became gener- 
als. 

During our acquaintance at this time a rather amus- 
ing incident occurred. We were all out one evening, 
playing a little social game of whist, and unwitting- 
ly stayed a little longer than the rules allowed. The 
town was not very large, and we, being strangers, could 
not find a place to sleep. But the soldier and the mid- 
shipman are accustomed to do the best they can and 
make the best of circumstances; so in the failure to find 
proper accommodations we slept on bales of. hay, of 
which there was a plentiful supply in the plaza. 

Grant, in regard to his indisposition to indulge in 
general conversation, could be simply termed—that is 
among those who knew him well—a taciturn man. So 


far from being morose or unsociable, as a young man he 
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was jovial and very companionable. We were all young 
fellows then. There were very few occasions when the 
country demanded our services, and consequently, hav- 
ing small opportunity to distinguish ourselves, promo- 
tions in the army and navy were very slow. We laugh- 
ingly looked forward to being commanders when we 
were about eighty or ninety years old. 

I did not meet General Grant again until he had come 
into prominence through the battle at Belmont, after he 
had been made Brigadier-General. Many, at that time, 
believed in McClellan; I was strongly favoring Grant. 
I had a little ship, named the ‘‘ Monticello,’’ the first 
that was fitted out to go down the blockade. This was 
in April, 1861. It was fitted out by the Union Defense 
Committee, in which Mr. Minton, Mr.Grinnell, Mr. Dix 
(afterward Governor) were prominent. I was selected 
to command the ship, and we steamed away on the day 
the Seventh Regiment marched down Broadway. We 
took down provisions and stores to Fortress Monroe, 
enough to last for six or eight months. 

I met General Grant when his headquarters were at 
City Point, seeing him and other generals at that time 
at his headquarters, as any commanding officer might. 
Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Ord came there several times and 
stopped for a few days. President Lincoln also came 
there. A newspaper correspondent of those days has 
described one of the conferences between the President 
and the generals: 


‘Lincoln, tall, round-shouldered, loose-jointed, large- 
featured, deep-eyed, with a smile upon his face, is dressed 
in black, and wears a fashionable silk hat. Grant is at 
Lincoln’s right, shorter, stouter, more compact; wears a 
military hat with a stiff, broad brim, has his hands in his 
pantaloons’ pockets, and is puffing away ata cigar while 
listening to Sherman. Sherman, tall, with high, command- 
ing forehead, is almost as loosely:built as Lincoln; has 
sandy whiskers, closely cropped, and sharp, twinkling 
eyes, long arms and legs, shabby coat, slouched hat, his 
pantaloons tucked into his boots. He is talking hurriedly, 
gesticulating now to Lincoln, now to Grant, his eyes wan- 
dering everywhere. Meade, also tall, with thin, sharp 
features, a gray beard and spectacles, is a little stooping in 
his gait. Sheridan, the shortest of all, quick and energetic 
in all his movements, witha face bronzed by sunand wind, 
is curteous, affable, and a thorough soldier.”’ 


When the army moved about this time the navy was 
placed in charge of the forts at City Point. Welanded 
about two thousand men from the fleet to take care of 
the city while they went out to fight. 

I remember that General Grant was affable and that 
everybody was at home in his headquarters; that there 
were many confidential talks between the President and 
the commanders, and that the newspaper correspond- 
ents were continually on the jump for news. I recall 
President Lincoln and his free and easy ways, often 
sitting on a bale of hay chatting with the bystanders 
after his arrival at the Point. Grant, tho more disposed 
to reticence than when | knew himin his younger days, 
was always agreeable, easily approachable; but it was 
plainly evident from his manner that he fully appreci- 
ated the great responsibilities that rested upon him. ~ 

I know that the feeling in the navy when Grant came 
into prominence was that he was the right man to be at 
the head of the Union forces. They believed that a 
man had been found who could not be manipulated. He 
was a peculiarly magnanimous man, and in the treatment 
of the enemy fully exhibited this lovely trait of his char- 
acter. A peculiar feature of those times was the exist- 
ence of a class of self-interested persons who would, if 
they had the power, have kept the War going up to the 
present time. They were in various ways making 
money out of the conflict and they did not care to see it 
come toanend. We had then two enemies to fight, the 
enemy in the field and the enemy at home. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 


General Grant at the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. 
THE SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX. 
BY GEN. EDWARD W. WHITAKER. 





I FIRST saw General Grant when he was assigned to 
the command of all the armies, in April, 1863. Iwas on 
the staff of Gen. James H. Wilson, the commander of 
the Third Cavalry Division, who had formerly served 
with General Grant in the West, particularly at Vicks- 
burg, and whose work as an engineer aided materially 
in the defeat of General Buckner. Serving as I was 
upon Grant’s old staff, | perhaps had a better opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the General and 
his staff than other officers of the army of the same 
rank. 

When the two armies metin the Wilderness they 
found they were in a new country. I was familiar with 
the territory, having served the three previous years 
with General Kilpatrick, who had been ordered West. 
I was often sent by General Sheridan to Grant’s head- 
quarters and was frequently consulted about the roads 
of the country, with which I was thoroughly familiar. 
Up tothe seventh or eighth of May the cavalry, under 
the command of Sheridan, had been fighting, on the 
Wilderness field, at great disadvantage, on account of 
the wooded country. We had driven the enemy’s cav- 
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alry from Spottsylvania Court House, a small village, 
but had finally been compelled to retire from it on 
account of the large force of infantry under Longstreet’s 
command. 

After we had left there General Sheridan gave me 
oral directions to go to General Grant direct, find him 
wherever I could on the line of battle, which was in the 
Wilderness, and say to him that he was tired of fight- 
ing at such disadvantage in the woods. He wanted au- 
thority to take his entire cavalry command into the 
rear of Lee’s army. I galloped off as fast as I could. I 
found General Grant inthe pines. General Meade was 
near him. The staff officers stood at some dis- 
tance, not within hearing distance, which ac- 
counts for Gen. Horace Porter not referring to 
this interview when writing on the subject. Shot 
and shell were flying through the tops of the trees, so 
much so that the horses were nervous. General Grant 
was exhibiting his usual coolness. The moment after 

.I had delivered the message he turned to Meade and 
said: ‘‘ General, what do you think of it? Sheridan 
wants to take his entire cavalry into Lee’s rear.” 
Meade replied, with a shrug of the shoulders, that he 
did not like the idea, and added: ‘‘What about our 
trains ? Will the cavalry officers be responsible for our 
trains?’ Grant replied: ‘‘ General, I guess Stuart will 
have enough to do with Sheridan in Lee’s rear, and we 
can take care of thetrains.’’ I do not recall the balance 
of the interview. I had authority to go right back to 
Sheridan and tell him that he could start out. Meade 
was cautious, but Grant assumed the authority promptly 
altho he consulted Meade. 

This incident deserves to be made a part of the war 
history for the reason that it was nota matter of record. 
No correspondence passed between the two great gen- 
erals, Grant and Sheridan, in regard to the matter. 
General Meade certainly never gave Sheridan authority 
to pursue the course he desired. In my opinion if Gen- 
eral Sheridan had not made that move in the enemy’s 
rear the Army of the Potomac would have been defeated 
in the field as it had been on former occasions. By the 
eleventh of May Sheridan and Stuart were fighting the 
great battle of Yellow Tavern, within six miles of Rich- 
mond. Sheridan defeated Stuart’slarge cavalry force, 
and the Confederates lost their most daring cavalry 


leader. Sheridan was able to draw off Stuart’s force so 
thatthe trains were perfectly safe. Then we wentonto 
Richmond. 


The question as to the first announcement of Lee’s 
surrender has always been one of controversy, the meet- 
ing of the generals in command of the two armies at 
Appomattox Court House in the afternoon overshadow- 
ing, in historical importance, the negotiations which 
took place, under fire, earlier in the day. 

On the eighth of April our command—General Cus- 
ter’s Third Cavalry Division—had captured the railway 
supply trains and, in a night battle, taken twenty-five 
pieces of artillery, and planted a line of battle, facing 
east toward the rebel line, cutting off its retreat toward 
Lynchburg. 

On the morning of the ninth of April our division was 
the first in the saddle, having been relieved by cavalry 
and infantry brought up during the night. I was di- 
rected to find the right flank of our infantry and the 
best route to take with the column to engage in the bat- 
tle, which had commenced. I succeeded in finding and 
crossing a ravine east of the station, and gained the 
crest of the hill on the extreme right of our infantry 
line. As fast as our command could be got across the 
ravine it was formed on this crest, a large, open field, 
in column by squadrons, with colors flying and sabers 
drawn, ready for the command to charge. 

Our division was composed of three brigades of cav- 
alry, and a battery of light artillery to each brigade. 
Understanding that we were to be supported by the 
entire cavalry under General Merritt, we pressed down 
upon the enemy, and received the fire from battery after 
battery of artillery without stopping to return it. Gen- 
eral Custer, riding at the head of his column, was look- 
ing for a favorable opening for a charge. Our move- 
ment along the flank of the rebel army was slow at first; 
but the fire of the rebel batteries had nettled our horses 
into a half trot, when suddenly an officer came out of 
the rebel line waving a large towelin his hand. He 
said he was Captain Sims, of Longstreet’s staff, and 

came by direction of General Lee, who asked a suspen- 
sion of hostilities. 

In an instant General Custer said to me: ‘*‘ Whittaker, 
take this truce, go with this officer to General Lee, with 
my compliments, say I cannot stop this charge as I am 
not insole command on this field, unless he announces 
an unconditional surrender.’”’ I took the towel and 
asked Sims to show me the shortest cut to where he had 
left Lee. He had reached our head of column on the 
left flank but, in returning, we went straight ahead in 
the direction our column was moving. I remember 
vigorously swinging the old towel and the great relief 
I felt on entering the rebel line without being fired 
at. 

At the point we entered, only a short distance from 
where we had left General Custer, a battery of rebel 
artillery was posted and, as we passed the guns, I+ 
saw the pyramids of shells piled on the ground in the 
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rear of each gun and every gunner in position ready to 
give us a warm reception at the command ‘‘ Fire.” On 
' reaching the road, columns of rebelinfantry were mov- 
ing in perfect order, and I recall hearing a soldier 
shout: ‘‘ What is that Yankee doing here with his arms 
on?’’ I had folded the towel out of sight as soon as I 
reached the rebel line. 

When we arrived at the place where Sims had leit 
General Lee we found only Generals Gordon and Long- 
street who explained that Lee had. galloped off to the 
rear to find General Grant, immediately after Sims had 
started out with the truce to get a suspension of hostili- 
ties, and had left them in command. I stated to them 
the message from Custer to Lee and that I must have 
an immediate reply. They said there was no doubt of 
surrender as we had cut off their line of retreat the 
night before and that they were personally satisfied of 
the helplessness of further resistance. [expressed re- 
gret that so many good men had been killed the night 
before and that morning, when they said that General 
Lee would not believe that the infantry were crossing 
the Lynchburg Pike, until the repulse of Gordon’s 
charge which had been made that morning by his 
order. 

While we were talking firing was heard in the east of 
where | had left General Custer, and, at my suggestion, 
an officer was sent with orders to stop it. i noticed that 
the guns that were moving past us, as we talked, had 
smoke coming from their mouths, indicating that they 
were the same that had been used so vigorously on our 
column a short time before. I protested against the 
moving of these guns, and was assured that the object 
was to water the horses, which was being done in a 
small creek near by. I sawthis with my own eyes; 
but, noticing thatthe guns were gaining an elevated 
position on the opposite side, I wanted more evidence 
of good faith before I took an announcement of sur- 
render back to General Custer. At this moment Gener- 
al Ord’s infantry line of battle was seen closing in on 
us from the west, and I was begged to announce a 
surrender of the army to that line. I hesitated fora 
moment, and then said: ‘‘I will make the announce- 
ment if the rebel officer will go with me.’’ Untila few 
years ago I had supposed it was Sims who went with 
me; but he wrote me from his home in South Carolina 
that Captain Brown, of General Gordon’s staff, went 
with me. There was notime to lose. I pulled out the 
old white towel and rode out to the Union infantry line, 
and said to General Chamberlain, of Maine, that Lee’s 
army had surrendered unconditionally. Theline halted 
at once, and a shout went up from right to left that 
words fail to describe. I left the rebel Captain Brown 
with Chamberlain, and then galloped back across the 
field to General Custer, to make the same announcement 
of Lee’s surrender. It was in this way that the infan- 
try historians claimed thatthe surrender was first made 
to them. 

Some of the writers state that a single rebel officer 
took the announcement; a natura] error when it is re- 
membered that I instantly galloped back across the 
field to General Custer to report what I had done. He 
had become very impatient over my delay in returning, 
and took a pocket handkerchief as a truce and tried to 
find me. All this occurred before nine o’clock in the 
morning. General Lee, some time later, reached the 
Union infantry, under Meade, several miles in his rear, 
and asked, I suppose, a suspension of hostilities, to 
enable him to find General Grant and get the best terms 
he could. He did not find Grant in four hours; he 
(Grant) had followed in General Sheridan's circuitous 
route tothe south of the Court House, which he did 
not reach until about one P.M. 

It was about this time that the two Generals met at 
McLean’s house, and the generous terms proposed by 
General Grant were signed on a table which General 
Sheridan bought and presented to Mrs. General Custer 
with a letter, stating that the country was indebted to 
her gallant husband more than to any other person for 
the glorious event of that day. I cuta small piece 
from the truce of surrender and gave it to General 
Custer. His widow informs me that she has provided 
in her will that, at her death, one-half of the towel is to 
goto West Point and the other half to me. It was 
the efforts of Captain Sims to get possession of this 
relic that led to a correspondence between us just 
after General Custer’s death, whichI have fortunately 
preserved. I say fortunately, because I find that in 
General Gordon’s lecture and in General Longstreet’s 
book they both omit all reference to the interview with 
me, and the real unconditional surrender of Lee’s en- 
tire army by the officers then in command of it at nine 
o'clock in the morning in response to a demand made 
through me by General Custer. 

In conclusion let me say that of all the battle-fields of 
the War of the Rebellion photographed on my brain, 
Appomattox was the most magnificent. The sloping, 
open fields, glittering for miles with moving arms in the 
sunlight of that glorious Sunday morning, seemed de- 
signed by nature for the last scene in a great drama of 
war. And it is my belief that the men who met on that 
field of battle were the flower of two of the finest armies 
that were ever marshalled on the earth. 

Wasuincton, D. C, 
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General Grant and President Johnson. 


BY COL. R. J. HINTON, 
_ AuTHor oF “ Lire or Joun Brown,” etc. 


THERE were a good many sides tothe controversy be- 
tween the North and the South that were not public 
property; one important question was the relation of 
General Grant to President Andrew Johnson. General 
Grant unquestionably sought to avoid any personal 
partisanship, but there is no doubt that his judgment, 
and therefore his sympathies, went almost wholly with 
the Republican majority in Congress against the Presi- 
dential view of the reconstruction questions. I can 
furnish some illustrations of this fact. 

Congress made General Grant, as the Commander of 
the Army, the final power in the assignment of officers 
to stations. There was a question always as to the con- 
stitutionality of this proceeding, but it was recognized, 
nevertheless. During the existing political period of 


1866-67, it will be remembered that several Southern 


States—South Carolina, Mississippi and others—had 
restored the old free, ante-bellum State Governments 
and elected members of Congress, upon the Johnson 
theory that there had only been an insurrection and the 
States had never gone out of-the Union. The Repub- 
licans, it will be remembered, took the ground that the 
conflict had degenerated into a state of war and that, 
as a part of the result of the victory over the Confeder- 
acy, it was the duty of Congress to arrange, by recon- 
struction measures, the status of the colored people 
and the manner and conditions under which the several 
States that had been in rebellion should be readmicted 
to representation in the Union. All sorts of rumors 
circulated at that time, of the character of which I, as 
a member of the National Executive Committee of the 
Union League of America, knew a great deal. 

Without going into details, an incident I will relate 
will show very clearly the attitude of General Grant on 
this question. The Union League had received infor- 
mation, one night in the early part of 1867, if my recol- 
lection serves me right, that General Emery, an officer 
of the Regular Army, who was in command of the Mili- 
tary District that included the Federal District and por- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland, was to be sent west by 
President Johnson, under his constitutional authority as 
Commander-in-Chief, so as to raise an issue with Con- 
gress as to the command of the Department of which 
Arizona is part, and that Gen. Gordon Granger, an ex- 
cellent officer of the Regular Army also, was to take 
General Emery’s place. General Emery,it was known, 
like Gen. Eugene S. Carr, also on duty here, was in 
sympathy with the position assumed by the Congres- 
sional majority. 

Naturally, when this news came, we concluded that 
Mr. Johnson had some point to make beyond the consti- 
tutional question involved as to his authority to make 
assignments, and it was remembered that the alleged 
members of Congress from the States restored under the 
Johnson policy were endeavoring to obtain admission to 
the House. It was feared, therefore, that the change 
from Emery to Granger was designed by Johnson to put 
the military command at Washington and the immediate 
neighborhood in the hands of one who would obey his 
orders. The information as to the order removing 
Emery reached the Union League people from the 
White House direct,about midnight. I recall distinctly 
that the President of the League was Judge Edmonds, 
of Michigan, who had been Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, and had been offered the Secretaryship 
of the Interior if he would accept the Johnson policy. 
Immediately after this information was received, he 
went to General Grant’s residence on H Street, N. W., 
near New Jersey Avenue. I was directed to make some 
arrangement in regard to the Posts of the Grand Army, 
few in numbers, but relied upon for the Republican side 
of the controversy. This duty kept me employed all 
night. Very early in the morning I reported to Judge 
Edmonds, and was informed that Gen. Gordon Granger 
had received an imperative order from General Grant to 
at once take his departure for Arizona and assume 
command of that district. The order, I was informed 
at Grant’s headquarters, was delivered to General 
Granger in his bedroom at the hotel where he was stop- 
ping, and at the time the statement was made to me he 
was on the cars going westward. 

President Johnson did not know of this flank move- 
ment until after he had taken his breakfast at the usual 
hour at the White House, when Granger had been out 
of the city for more than an hour. I called on General 
Rawlins, Chief of Staff at the General’s headquarters, 
then in the house which has since been known as the 
home of the White Cross Society, on Seventeenth Street 
near the War Department, about ten o’clock. While 
talking with Rawlins, General Grant passed through the 
room to his own office. He greeted me pleasantly and 
went on, turning around as he got to the door, and said: 
‘** Oh, Colonel! I believe you know Lieut.-Col. George 
Buell, of the Twenty-second Infantry?’ I said: ‘‘ You 
mean George Buell, formerly of Kansas.’’ He replied, 
Yes.” Isaid: ‘‘Oh yes! I have known the colonel 
since 1856. He was County Surveyor of Leavenworth 
and a nephew of Gen. James H. Lane. I have not seen 
him for a good many years, but I know of his military 
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career and am glad he is inthe Regular Army.’’ He 
looked” sharply but pleasantly at me, and said, very 
slowly: ‘*Then he is a man to be trusted?’’ I said: 
‘* Undoubtedly.’” The General remarked: ‘* He is now 
in command of the arsenal of the United States in this 
city.’’ The Union League people knew that the arsenal 
was under an old army officer who was presumed to be 
against Republican opinion. We also knew that 50,000 
stand of arms, several batteries and large equipments 
were stored there. I realized at once the force of the 
General’s intimation. In the case of the arsenal com- 
mander the change to Colonel Buell had been as sudden 


as ithad been in the case of Gen. Gordon Granger. 


[ hastened to the Ebbitt House, and met Colonel 
Buell on his way to assume his new command. He 
asked nothing and apparently knew nothing of the mo- 
tives for his assignment, butin reply to a remark of 
mine, he answered (toshow that he comprehended the 
purpose behind it) that, if there was any trouble 
threatened, the arms and army of the United States 
were to be under the command of its General and not 
subject to the questionable action of the President. 
During the following month I was informed that troops 
were moved, the posts on the Potomac below Washing- 
ton reoccupied, also every point of advantage that might 
be taken possession of—e. g., the relay house, near Balti- 
more, a very important strategical position, was oc- 
cupied by troops that General Emery moved during the 
forenoon of the day | speak of, evidently under in- 
structions from the General Commandant. 

It will be recalled that General Grant was charged 
with intemperance, especially in regard to the period 
that included the campaign of Pittsburg Landing. I 
personally know of an incident which may account for 
some of the accusations made by well-meaning persons 
but which were without foundation. In 1863 1, under 
orders, carried special dispatches via St. Louis to Mem- 
phis, fenn. It was shortly after the victory at Vicks- 
burg, and Grant was at Memphis, preparatory to his 
coming to assume command at Chattanooga. My dis- 
patches, I presume, related to the discovery of an ex- 
tensive system of smuggling from our lines into the 
Confederacy’s of such things as medicines, quinine, 
percussion caps, etc. Major-General Cadwallader 
C. Washburne was incommand of Western Tennessee. 
Grant was at the Galt House. Col. John Eaton, after- 
ward Commissioner of Education, then in command of 
the contraband service in the valley of the Mississippi, 
made his headquarters in Memphis. I went to him di- 
rect under instructions. At his headquarters I tound 
a gentleman from Cincinnati connected with the Chris- 
tion Commission. He was, I believe, a dentist by pro- 
fession, evidently a very good man, of formal 
habits and religious convictions. Late that night | 
heard some one going out, and early in the morning | 
knew that Colonel Eaton had been afoot. 

At breakfast we observed that the doctor was looking 
very much troubled and disconsolate. He was going 
to leave that day for hishome. He said tothe colonel, 
who had been a clergyman, and of whose congregation 
the doctor was once a member, when the former asked 
him what troubled him: ‘‘I wish I had never come to 
Memphis. I have believed in General Grant, and, of 
course, as a soldier I still do, but’’—shaking his head 
very solemnly—‘'I am afraid—i am afraid’’— ‘‘Of 
what?” asked Eaton. ‘‘ Why,’ he replied, “I am 
really afraid that the stories that he drinks are true.’’ 
Said Eaton: ‘*What do you know about it, doctor? 
When did you see General Grant intoxicated? What 
makes you say such a thing?’’ ‘' Well,” he said, ‘‘I 
was restless this morning. I got up early and went out 
on the street at about sunrise; and I wish I had notdone 
so. I met General Grant, and if he had not been drink- 
ing the night before then I don’t know a drinking man 
when I see him. He was heavy-eyed, walking a little 
unsteadily as if in pain.’”’ Eatonis a gravesort of man 
and does not often indulgein a jest, but he winked at 
me slightly and said: ‘‘ Well, Doctor, you will believe 
me, I trust. Do you knowthatl left- my quarters at 
half-past eleven last night?’ ‘‘ No,” said the doctor. 
‘*T did, under a call from General Grant. I went from 
here to the Galt House. I was with General Grant 
until half-past two o’clock this morning. His face was 
inflamed, his eyes were heavy and he was suffering 
terribly; but 1 know that he didnotdrink anything. He 
had an attack of neuralgia, from which, I assure you, 
Dector, he suffers greatly when under severe mental 
strain and pressure.’’ Then he went on to describe the 
symptoms just as they had been exhibited to the doctor. 
The doctor threw up his hands and exclaimed: *‘ Well, 
Iam glad that you havetold me this.’’ Eaton added 
that he had been close to General Grant, seen hima 
great many times, always had access to him through the 
work in which he was engaged, and he knew that he did 
not drink. 

I do not pretend to say very much of Grant as a sol- 
dier except as an intelligent man of wide xperience 
might express an opinion on that subject. But I have 
personal-inside knowledge of orders coming from Grant 
direct, which illustrate the power that he possessed of 
conducting this whole continental field of war, and 
dealing with the forces on it as if they were men ona 
chessboard, 
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In September, 1864, Gen. Stirling Price, of the 
Confederate Army, crossed the Arkansas River gith a 
well-equipped military force of 18,000 men, and moved 
for the invasion of Missouri. This was at the time 
that Ohio was invaded and that the Valandigham and 
other conspiracies were discovered in Illinois and Indi- 
ana. It was understood that Price’s movement, if suc- 
cessful, was designed to create a veteran Confederate 
army, with such accessions as he would gather while 
marching through Missouri into Illinois, one of his aims 
being to obtain men from the alleged treasonable organ- 
izations then known to exist in Indiana. I shall not 
g0 into the details of this scheme; Suffice it to say that 


Price moved as far north and east as Lexington, Mo.,. 


practically unobstructed. At that point he was met by 
troops of the Department of Kansas, and afterward by 
those of Missouri, under Generals Curtis and Blunt, of 
Kansas, and Pleasanton of the Regular Army. A series 
of engagements followed, and Price was defeated se- 
verely at Westport, Mo. He turned south to make his 
escape with the remnant of his command. 
tle was at Newtonia, ninety-two miles south of Fort 
Scott, Kan. 


General Curtis, of the Department of Kansas, as the 
senior officer, had assumed the command of all the Mis- 
souri troops that joined him, Rosecrans not coming up 
in time. After the battle of Newtonia, in which Shel- 
by’s division was badly defeated, Curtis ordered a for- 
ward movement early in the morning. Before it took 
place Rosecrans reassumed command of his own 
troops, and ordered them to their stations in Missouri, 
leaving General Curtis with about two thousand cav- 
alry. Price was rapidly moving south for western Ar- 
kansas and the Indian Territory with a force of at least 
twelve thousand men and an equal number of irregu- 
lars. Between Newtonia and the Arkansas River were 
a number of Federai forts which would be in great dan- 
ger during the retreat of Price unless his army was 
pressed. But General Curtis’s force was too small for 
him to undertake it without orders. It was known that 
the rebellion was near the verge of collapse, and it was 
further understood, in the West, that the authorities at 
Washington and General Grant were very anxious to 
demoralize the Confederate forces west of the Missis- 
sippi, so as to prevent a continuance of fighting there 
after their armies had been defeated East. General 
Curtis was in full sympathy with this view; apparently 
General Rosecrans was not. 

‘We moved from Newtonia (I was a staff officer in the 
Kansas Division) to a place called Neosho, Mo. After 
arriving there early in the day, and doing what was 
nécessary for the movement northward, General Curtis 
directed an attempt to be made to get into communica- 
tion by wire with Washington and City Point, Va. 
Grant was at the latter place. In my early life in the 
West I had been a telegrapher; so in that campaign and 
some others I had been placed in charge of the tele- 
graph. All that day I tried to find out whether the field 
telegraph was in working order, or whether the wires 
had been cut so as to prevent communitation. About 
sundown I found I could get through to Springfield, 
Mo., and from there to St. Louis. Of course the rest 
Was easy. 

After dinner Generals Curtis and Blunt, with two 
staff officers and myself at the Key, made an effort to 
get into communication with Grant. It must be remem- 
bered that he was 1,800 miles away. To comprehend 
the situation required an intimate knowledge of topog- 
raphy and the military situation. Below us were the 
Ozark Mountains in southwest Missouri, in which large 
guerrilla forces might easily conceal themselves. The 
population was equally divided between Union and 
Confederates. Furtherto the southwest was the Indian 
Territory, where the same division occurred among the 
civilized Indians. In western Arkansas, for nearly one 
hundred miles between the northern line andthe Arkan- 
sas River, were half-a-dozen small Federal posts, with 
considerable supplies and equipment, all of them in 
peril. On the border of the Union territory on the 
river was Fort Smith, with a force of four or five thou- 
sand Union troops in command of Gen. John M. Thayer, 
afterward United States Senator from Nebraska. 

General Curtis’s view of the situation was that, Price 
defeated, and his troops in a state of demoralization, 
must be pursued to the Arkansas River so as to prevent 
the mischief that might otherwise follow his undisturbed 
retreat. Below the Arkansas River the Confederates 
were in possession. It took an hour or more to open 
communication with City Point. Under the conditions 
of telegraphic service in those days there were at least 
three circuits: St. Louis to Cincinnati, Cincinnati to 
Pittsburg, Pittsburg to Washington, and then the mili- 
tary circuit from Washington to City Point. About nine 
o’clock the answer came that General Grant had re- 
ceived the message. The wires were cleared so that we 
had an unobstructed communication after reaching St. 
Louis, and General Curtis laid-before Grant his view of 
the situation, dictating to me as I handled the key. It 
was midnight, by Missouri time, before a distinct reply 
came. That reply remains in my recollection to this 


hour as illustrating one of the most remarkable pieces 
of intellectual grasp I ever encountered in my varied 
It was a positive direction to Curtis to assume 


life. 
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command of allthe troops that he could reach in either 
of the departments of operation; to make an effort to 
communicate with the garrisons below and, at any risk, 
to follow General Price, fighting whenever occasion 
offered until his command was captured or had been 
driven in disorder across the Arkansas River. The 
terms of the order were so explicit, so direct, so clear, 
that if General Grant had been on the ground it could 
not possibly have been expressed in more incisive 
terms. He stated, in closing, that he had directed 
General Steele, at Little Rock, and General Thayer, at 
Fort Smith, to make co-operative movements with their 
troops. That they did not make these movements was 
due to causes not necessary to mention. We drove 
Price’s army across Arkansas River at a point thirty 
miles below Port Gibson in the Indian Territory, captur- 
ing their guns and destroying their trains. 
Wasuincton, D.C. 3 


General Ulysses S. Grant. 


BY M. J. CRAMER, D.D., LL.D. 


(BROTHER-IN-LAW OF GENERAL GRANT). 





Ex-Unirep States MinisTeR TO DENMARK. 


WHATEVER pertains to General Grant seems to be of 
interest to the public. In a German journal (ChArist- 
licher Volksbote aus Basel—Christian Messenger for the 
People—Basel, Switzerland), of March 3d, 1869, the fol- 
lowing incident in General Grant’s life is described. In 
the introductory remarks occur these words: 


“We have seen General Grant fighting for his country, 
and how he has been elected by the people to the Presi- 
dency; let us now accompany him in a matter of a different 
character which reveals him in the quiet walks of life as a 
man and a Christian.” 


Then the writer says: ‘‘He himself (i. ¢., General 
Grant) has related the ncident,’’ tho we have not heard 
him tell it, nor have we seen it elsewhere in print. 
What now follows is given in the General’s own words 
(translated into German), put in quotation marks, from 
which we retranslate it into English: 


‘Several years ago I stayed ina village on the Delaware 
River. Early one morning I happened to look out of my 
window, and saw an unusual commotion in the principal 
street of the village. Upon inquiry I learned that a little 
girl, five years old, the only child ot a widow, was missed, 
having probably lost her way in a neighboring forest. I 
immediately determined to participate in the search for the 
child. We formed small groups for the purpose of going 
through the forest from different directions. We soon met 
the mother of the child rushing frantically through the 
bushes calling her child. I assured her that we would not 
cease our efforts until we had found it, but that she herself 
must be quiet and patient. 

‘‘And so we went out in different directions. Toward even- 
ing these groups met on a hill previously appointed as our 
meeting place, but without success. Now one of the inhab- 
itants of the village offered a reward of a hundred dollars 
to the one who should find the child; nine others made a 
similar offer. Stimulated by this sum, quite a number of 
men went with lanterns through the forest in search of the 
child. Not feeling very well, and believing that enough 
men were engaged in the search, I returned to my room 
and retired for the night. At first the anxiety for the lost 
child kept me awake; but finally I fell asleep and dreamed 
the following dream: 

“It was as if a venerable man appeared to me and said: 
‘You are anxious about the lost child; come, and I will 
show you where it is.’ I arose and followed him. On 
arriving at the foot of the hill (already spoken of), we 
turned to the right and walked across a marshy meadow to 
another hill; thence we walked into a gorge grown over 
with wild shrubery and arrived at another hill, where we 
found the little girl weeping and wringing her little hands. 

“‘T awoke, and the impression made upon my mind by 
the dream was so deep that it caused me to rise early the 
following morning and to start out in renewed search of 
the child. A large number of people followed me, while 
those who had been out during the night returned, very 
much exhausted. 1| said nothing to any one of my dream, 
and managed to become separated from them all. To my 
great joy I soon saw the marshy meadow of my dream, and 
I felt sure that I would find the child and restore it to its 
mother’s arms. I silently prayed for the fulfilment of my 
hope. As | walked further on | found everything as 1 had 
seenitin my dream. I arrived at the second hill, entered 
the gorge and, to my great surprise, found the child lying 
on the ground crying and wringing her hands. Calling her 


by name, she looked up, exclaiming, ‘Mamma, Mamma!’ 


‘Yes, my dear child,’ said I, ‘I will take you to your 
mamma;’ and taking her in my arms, I carried her to her 
mother’s house, about five miles distant. A man met me 
on the road, and learning that it was the lost child, has- 
tened in advance to bring the news to the distressed 
mother. She ran to meet me; but with an exclamation of 
joy she sank exhausted to the ground before she could 
clasp her child to her heart. The thousand dollars reward 
was offered to me, but I turned it over to the poor 
widow, whose benedictions were of greater value to me 
than the money reward of the citizens of that village.” 
The editor of the German journal above referred to 
does not say from what source he took the above inci- 
dent, except that it was a translation from an English 
account. The latter must have been taken steno- 
graphically from the General’s lips, as his very lan- 
guage appears to be given and is put in quotation 
marks, If this story is true, ‘‘it is just like him.” 
When General Grant was my guest in Copenhagen, 
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Denmark, during July, 1878, we walked one evening to 
the celebrated Tivoli Gardens. On our way we meta 
poor woman with a baby in her arms; she was dressed 
in plain black, and had a sweet but sad expression; nor 
did she stop to beg. The General said: ‘‘ That is a poor 
but honest woman; I will give her something.” Tak- 
ing a Danish piece of money out of his pocket equiva- 
lent in our money to $1.06, he handed it to me, saying: 
“Give her that, for she is a deserving poor woman.”’ 
He seems to have known, instinctively, who was and 
who was not honestly poor. Professional beggars he 
disliked, but toward the honest poor he was very 
liberal. Many a(to him personally unknown) soldier’s 
widow he gladdened by sending checks ranging from 
five to fifty dollars apiece; nor were the other poor for- 
gotten by him. Hetold me that inthis way he gave 
thousands of dollars away; the recipients often did not 
know where these gifts came from. 

About a week before the General’s arrival at Copen- 
hagen, young Prince Na oleon, only son of Louis Na- 
poleon, the dethroned Emperor, visited that city. Tho 
the French Minister could not receive him officially and 
present him at Court, he (the Prince) was, nevertheless, 
invited to dine with the royal family. General Grant, 
on hearing of the Prince’s visit, said: ‘‘ It is a pity that 
he does not give up his pretensions and engage in some 
honorable calling. It would be better for himself, for 
his country and for the world at large.’’ Then he re- 
ferred to the strange fact that while the direct descend- 
ants of Josephine, the discarded wife of Napoleon I, 
are all well connected with different royal and other dis- 
tinguished houses of Europe, the great Napoleon has 
no direct legitimate descendants, tho he divorced Jose- 
phine and married Louise, daughter of the then Aus- 
trian Emperor, in order to consolidate his throne and 
perpetuate his dynasty. His son by her, the Duke of 
Reichstadt, was a virtual prisoner in his grandfather’s 
palace at Vienna, and died a victim, so it is said, of a 
malady inherited from his father. ‘‘ Such is the Ne- 
mesis of History,” the General said. 

The General’s glowing tribute to the Bible is well 
known. It bears repetition here: ‘ 

Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet anchor to your liber- 
ties; write its precepts in your hearts, and practice them in 
your lives. To the influence of this Book we are indebted 
for all progress made in our true civilization, and to this 
we must look as our guide in the future.” 

Apropos of these words, the General told me on one 
occasion, that he could see no reason for withholding 
the Bible from the people on thé part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy: much less could he see a reason for 
excluding the New Téstament from our public schools. 
If Jesus Christ should come again and move among our 
people, he (the General) thought ‘‘ nobody would pre- 
vent the children from seeing and hearing him; why, 
then prohibit them from reading his words or hearing 
them read in our public schools? 

East OranceE, N. J. 


Stories of General Grant. 
BY THE REV. EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


I visITED Sackett’s Harbor during the summer of 1896 
with the express purpose of learning all I could about 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant when he was aresident of that 
military post, for I knew that twice he had been sta- 
tioned there. Once for a year ortwo when he was fresh 
from West Point, to remain until the breaking out of 
the Mexican War, and then again for about the same 
length of time, soon after the war was ended. It was 
a disappointment to find that the records were not kept 
at the garrison; but as about all they would contain 
would be the entries of certain dates and names, I did 
the next best thing, and sought out the oldest inhab- 
itants for such stories as they could tell of the great 
commander in his callow days. 

The great difficulty with the above-mentioned inhab- 
itant, who is very much in evidence, is not to induce 
him to talk but to stop him. When he once begins he 
will tell you not only of Grant, but of Lyon, who was 
there at the same time, and whose tragic death in Mis- 
souri, in ’61, brought great sadness to the village, 
where he was a universal favorite. Then he will run 
back to Winfield Scott and General Pike, and Com- 
modore Chauncey and Henry Eckford, and a host of 
others, until you feel alittle like Josh Billings when he 
declared it was ‘‘ better not to know so many things 
than to know so many things that ain’t so.” 

I found twoclasses of story-tellers, one dwelling much 
upon the wildness of young Grant, and the other just as 
strenuously denying the truthfulness of all such re- 
ports. It may be said that the former class was com- 
posed very largely of men who were, or had been, dis- 
sipated themselves. Perhaps they would be more like- 
ly to know of certain escapades than the other class; 
but, bethat as it may, it is certain they take delight in 
repeating stories which, I have no doubt, have been ex- 
aggerated and distorted, and colored largely by the me- 
dium through which they have come. 

“You see, it’s about like this,’’ said one old gentle- 
man (and the word expresses exactly what I mean), 
“Grant was young when he was here, and he may have 
been a little wild; but these men who tell the stories you 
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refer to have always been the village loafers. They tag 
.6n to some of the men in the regiment; and probably 
when Grant was here they hung on to him and were 
great friends till his purse gave out; but their word 
never has been good f r much in the village; and while 
I don’t want to go back 01 my neighbors, I don’, mind 
saying I don’t think it worth a great deal in this case. 
You see, not many ever thought of Grant as one who 
would ever become a great man. He was just a young 
lieutenant, such as we always have here amongst a regi- 
ment. He was no talker then any more than he was 
when he was older; and if anybody ever started a story 
about him, he never took pains todeny it. And then, 
too, he was one that never tried to cover his tracks the 
way some of the smart young officers do; and whatever 
he did was always known.”’ 

My venerable informant went on to tell me of the very 
distinct recollection he had of the time when young 
Grant decided that for him then the only thing to do 
was to let liquor alone. He could not stand it as many 
of his companions did, and finally he took a decided 
stand and was one of the organizers of a division of the 
Sons of Temperance. It was during the great tem- 
perance awakening, and Grant was one who aided in 
bringing John B. Gough to the village, where he 
mightily moved citizen and soldieralike. ‘‘ Many’s the 
time,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ that I’ve seenGrant parading 
the streets along with the Sons of Temperance, and 
wearing a little white apron. I’ve often wondered what 
he thought of it in after years.” 

While young Grant was no talker, he was very ap- 
proachable, and even intense in his friendships. ‘‘ He 
never stood on his dignity for a minute,”’ said an old 
man who had been a blacksmith when Grant was quar- 
termaster. That was during his second appointment 
there. ‘‘I used to have lots of dealings with him, and 
he always was square asa die. Lots of times he’d come 
down to my shop, and after he’d fixed the business mat- 
ters—mark you, it was always after—he’d tip back his 
chair and light his pipe, and sit there and watch me at 
my work. He didn’t say so much himself, but some- 
how he’d always start my tongue agoin’. Well,’’ said 
the old man, with a sigh, ‘‘him and me was just of an 
age; both born in ’22.”’ 

I found many stories current of his generosity. He 
gave to every man that asked of him, and even from 
him that would borrow did not turn away. It seemed 
to be his natural disposition rather than any strained 
interpretation of Scripture that prompted him, however, 
His income was small, and he had little money; but all 
the garrison seemed to look on what he had as common 
property. I saw his name, ‘‘ Ulysses S. Grant,”’ signed 
to a subscription for five dollars for the little Episcopal 
church in the village, and it looked exactly as his sig- 
nature did in after years. The change of years brought 
but slight changes in his chirography. But when we 
remember that Grant himself was not a member of the 
Episcopal Church, but a follower of another commun- 
ion, the gift of five dollars, when it meant as much as 
it must have then to a struggling young officer on mea- 
ger pay, becomes more suggestive. When he left Sack- 
ett’s Harbor for his new station on the Pacific Coast, 
there were many who were in debt to him; and even 
after he left, to one man in particular who accompanied 
him he loaned much of his salary. Later, in ’56 or ’57, 
after he had resigned from the army, he visited Sack- 
ett’s Harbor and tried to have the loan repaid. ‘He 
looked pretty hard then,” said my informant. ‘“ He 
didn’t have to say he needed the money; any one could 
see that with half an eye. And he said he wanted it to 
help him start in business out in Lllinois.”’ 

‘* But did he get any money ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘Not acent. His friends appeared to have moved 
out about that time’’; and there was a twinkle in the old 
man’s eye. Even Sackett’s Harbor knows a thing or 
two. 

When Grant returned to Sackett’s Harbor on his sec- 
ond appointment, he brought with him his wife and 
baby. Some of the old ladies dwelt at length upon his 
devotion to his family, as they added to the words their 
husbands gave me. ‘‘He thought that baby was the 
greatest thing alive,’’ said one olddame. ‘‘It was just 
a sight to see him with it. He didn’t go very much on 
the emotional, you know; but it just seemed as if he 
thought everything of that little one. And as for him 

and his wife, why, you’d never see one on’em on the 
street without the other bein’ along too. It seemed 
kind o’ strange to us, leastwise it did to me; formy man 
never seemed to be troubled that way’’; and she glanced 
at the old gentleman, and caught him in the very act of 
shrugging his shoulders and smiling in a deprecatory 
way; but that bright smile was his last, at least the last 
Isaw. Evidently the old lady had him in good subjec- 
tion. 

During one of his Presidential campaigns, Grant and 
Roscoe Conkling together came to Watertown. A vast 
concourse had assembled to hear the orator and see the 
warrior. The excitement was at fever heat, and those 
who know say that Conkling never did better. But the 
crowd would not be:satisfied without a word from Grant, 
and at last he rose and advanced to the front of the plat- 
form. The applause was tumultuous. Bands andsol- 
diers and citizens united after the manner of men in 
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political campaigns. { don’t think the General would 
have felt badly about it, if they had kept up their 
cheering to the end; but when quiet was restored, he 

talked for a few moments in his quiet, matter-of-fact 
way, and in the course of his remarks referred to his 

early life at Sackett’s Harbor, and his occasional visits 

to what was then the village of Watertown; andthen 

he mentioned a foot race he had run once in the public 

square of the city. That foot race has been the subject 

of stories innumerable and distortions as many; but 

after sifting it to the best of my ability the truth seems 

to be about as follows: It was during his first appoint- 
ment at Sackett’s Harbor. Young Grant was extremely 
fond of playing ‘‘checkers,” as the vernacular hath it, 
and soon acquired considerable skill and some reputa- 
tion by his success. Soon all the expertsin the garri- 
son had fallen before him and next the village cham- 
pions became his victims; and then young Grant looked 
abroad for other worlds to conquer. He must be the 
acknowledged champion of the region as well as of the 
garrison and village. The fly in the ointment was per- 
sonified in the person of a Watertown cobbler, who was 
said never to have been beaten. Here was the objec- 
tive point, and, like the knights of old, young Grant 
mounted his trusty steed, which in this case was a sleek 
little roan mare famous for her running and staying 
qualities, for the young officer even then would have a 
good horse, and started for the scene of action. The 
cobbler, nothing loth, entered heartily into the scheme. 
I was unable to find out what the wager was, except in 
case of adraw. If that should occur, they were to set- 
tle the contest by a foot race. Draw it was, and the 
foot race must decide, tho just how a victory ina run- 
ning race could determine which was the better at the 
game of draughts I have not been able to see. At the 
lower end of the public square they took their places, 
Grant with a long linen duster on, and the cobbler just 
as he had left the bench. The crowd cheered, the word 
was given and the racers started. But there I must leave 
them. Some insist, from the fact of Grant having re- 
ferred to the race himself, that he must have won. 
Others just as positive say that Grant was sever good 
at running and, therefore, the race must have been the 
cobbler’s. 

The present Commander at Sackett’s Harbor told me 
of an incident in his own career that strongly illustrated 
one secret of the power and success of the great leader. 
It was during that terrible experience of the Wilderness, 
and one day the colonel, then a young man, entered a 
house which was the quarters of one of his friends, a 
general. Ina back room he noticed Grant sitting at a 
table and working over the plans of his campaign. Every 
few minutes telegrams and messages from the various 
commanders would be brought in, and the strain of a 
terrible anxiety was manifest on every side. -The young 
officer decided in a very brief time that that house was 
no place for him to be in, and, after exchanging a few 
words with his friend, he arose to depart. Just as he 
was leaving the room he heard his name called, and 
looked back in surprise to see that General Grant had 
risen from his desk or table, and stood in the doorway. 
He had never met the General, and very naturally was 
surprised to be summoned by him. The Commander had 
overheard him mention Detroit, and the name had car- 
ried his own thoughts back to the time when he had been 
stationed there. Forthree minutes he stood and talked 
to the young soldier, as if the Wilderness were some- 
thing he never had heard of. He laughed heartily as 
he recalled the races on the ice between the ponies 
which the Canadians brought over. He talked of the 
families he had met out in Detroit, and mentioned the 
names of men whom they found to be mutual friends. But 
when the three minutes were gone, almost as abruptly as 
he had hailed him, the General turned again to the 
room he had left, and resumed his place at the desk, as 
unmindful now of Detroit, and the presence of the young 
soldier, as a moment before he had been of the Wilder- 
ness and its problems. Such marvelous power of con- 
centration, such ability to find a complete relaxation 
in the midst of crushing responsibilities, made a deep 
impression, and thereafter Grant and greatness were 
almost synonymous terms in the young officer’s mind. 

Another old resident told me of his meeting General 
Grant in 1872 at Long Branch. He was walking by the 
well-known cottage when the General hailed him. Long 
years had passed since he had seen the passer-by in the 
far-away village by the lake, but that tenacity, with 
which he held all his friends, had held to him also. 
A long conversation followed, and the early experiences 
and familiar scenes were recalled. At last, as the caller 
turned to go, he quietly asked the question: ‘‘ And what 
will you do, General, if, somehow, Mr. Greeley manages 
to win out inthis campaign?’ The General’s face took 
ona quizzical expression, as, aftera moment’s silence, 

he replied: ‘‘ That will be all right; I never thought I 
was very much of a soldier and 1 don’t suppose I ama 
a remarkable success as a president.. But there is one 
thing I know I can do and that isruna farm. Perhaps 
I shall have a chance to test myself in that way. soon, 
and if Ido, Ishall thank Mr. Greeley for it, and I be- 
lieve he thinks he, too, knows something about farm- 
ing.’’ 

It was no trial for the country that General Grant did 
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not become Farmer Grant, tho, perhaps, his own peace 
of mind might have been greater under the latter title. 
The question still remains, however, unsolved like the 
problem of the foot race in Northern New York; are such 
men as Grant and Lincoln the products of the times in 
which they lived, or are the times the products of such 
men? The only fair answer, after all has been said, 
perhaps is in the word—dvth. 
Evizasetn, N. J. 


Proposing Grant for the Presidency. 


BY GEN. DANIEL E. SICKLES. 


I First saw General Grant the first time he was in 
Washington in 1864. He came there to receive his com- 
mission as Lieutenant-General, and he told me it was 
the first time he had ever been in Washington. I met 
him at the reception given him by President Lincoln at 
the White House. He was met there by a great many 
prominent people of the day. He stood in the East 
room, between the President and the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stanton, and he looked as confused and embarrassed 
as if he had been surrounded and captured by the ene- 
my. He did not remain long in Washington. 

I saw him from time to time during the War. My 

wound at Gettysburg incapacitated me for active service 
in the field,and I did not see much of him until after ’66. 
When I was in command of the Department of the Car- 
olinas, with my headquarters in Charleston, he spent 
several days with me. He was on a tour of inspection 
of the Southern States during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, in which I necessarily, from my position, toek a 
somewhat prominent part, having charge of the States of 
North and South Carolina. General Grant’s tour was ex- 
tended through most of the Southern States. He spent 
several days with me at Charleston as my guest, lodging 
with me at my quarters, and we had occasion to discuss 
the aspects of the reconstruction period. 
I found him, contrary to the general impression, to be 
a great talker and a very interesting talker. The truth 
is General Grant’s taciturnity, so-called, was confined to 
occasions, when he found himself im the presence of 
strangers; but in my intercourse with him I found him 
always communicative, responsive, full of anecdotes 
and reminiscences. Our conversation was often pro- 
longed until far into the small hours of the morning. 
Much of our time, of course, was occupied in discussing 
public affairs; but it was relieved frequently by conver- 
sation of an entirely informal character. 

I took an active part in his canvass of the Presi- 
dency and was brought into close relation with him in 
1867-’68. My next best remembered meeting with him 
was in the fall of 1867, after I had been relieved of my 
command in the Carolinas, when he gave General Sher- 
idan and myself a reception at his house in Washing- 
ton. His purpose evidently was to mark in that manner 
his approval and commendation of our administration 
in the South, which had been the subject of criticism 
by President Johnson and his friends. The reception 
was very largely attended by officers of the army and 
navy and thesociety of Washington. 

At that time, in view of his attitude on the recon- 
struction question and the similarity of views between 
General Sheridan and myself, I ventured to suggest to 
him that he should be our next President. I am speak- 
ing now of the autumn of 1867. He dissented from that 
suggestion, saying that he had attained the highest 
summit of his ambitionin reaching the command of the 
army and would prefer to give his time and attention 
to what he understood rather than embark in civil 
affairs with which he had been always a stranger; but 
Mrs. Grant who was present dissented from that view, 
and was evidently pleased with the suggestion that her 
husband should be President. General Grant excused 
himself and left Mrs. Grant and myself to continue the 
conversation. From that time [ took an active part in 
advocating General Grant’s nomination. 

Republican leaders at that time were by no means 
agreed as to Grant’s Republicanism. I remember re- 
ceiving from Roscoe Conkling and Henry Wilson letters 
asking me how much ofa Republican Grant was. I an- 
swered that I knew nothing about his politics as I had 
never heard him talk politics, but that I was sure that 
he was a safe man to hold fast to the results of the war 
which he had done so much to achieve. I said that I 
believed that the patriotic men of all parties should 
unite as Republicans and War Democrats to maintain 
the Union, which could do no better than to confide its 
destinies to the man who had carried it through success- 
fully in the field. I knew his convictions were patriotic 
and firm as tothe necessity of holding on to the results 
of the War and embodying them in the Constitution and 
in the administration of the Government. 

After General Grant’s election it was my desire to re- 
sign from the army and seek much-needed rest and the 
restoration of my impaired health. But it seems that 
General Grant lay awake nights thinking of what he 
could get for mein the way of employment. He was 
good enough to tender me a promotion in the Regular - 
Army and restore me to my command in thé Carolinas; 
but I had no desire for further military service, and 
urged that the period of reconstruction having been 
closed there was no sphere of usefulness in the Southern 
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command, and I had no desire to go on the frontier to 
look after Indians. With my acquiescence he placed me 
on the retired ‘list of the army with my full rank of 
Major-General. He thereupon requested me to go as 
Minister to Mexico which I declined as soonasI learned 
that he contemplated the considerable acquisition of 
Mexican territory on the Pacific, including Sonora and 
Lower California. I ventured to advise that such a 
step should be deferred until our own house had been 
set in order—the Negroes prepared for citizenship, our 
late adversaries reconciled to the Union—in a word I 
urged upon General Grant that his keynote of policy as 
President should be his well-remembered words ‘‘ Let 
us have peace.’’ General Grant concurred in these 
views at once, and I left Washington with the belief 
that I had been excused from further public employ- 
ment. This wasin March or April, 1869. 

I returned home and was making my arrangements 
in June to spend a year in travel abroad when General 
Rawlins, the Secretary of War, came to New York and 
informed me that the President was very anxious that I 
should go to Spain as Minister, as he had reason to be- 
lieve General Prim, then Prime Minister of Spain, was 
prepared to treat with the United States about Cuba, 
putting her under the protection of the United States. 
which would guarantee the payment of a good, round 
sum by the Cubans for the island. That mission I un- 
dertook reluctantly, not believing in its suceess, but be- 
cause I had really become tired dissenting from General 
Grant’s suggestions and wishes. I accepted the mis- 
sion with the understanding that I might retire from it 
at the end of one year, whatever the result might be; 
but the insurrection in Cuba was prolonged year after 
year, my duties at Madrid became laborious, and my 
request to be relieved was postponed from time to time 
until, at the end of four or five years, the incident of the 
“Virginius,’’ about which | disagreed with the course 
of our Government, afforded me the desired oppor- 
tunity to insist upon the acceptance of my resignation. 

In all my relations with General Grant I found him 
straightforward, frank, generous and kind. I am glad 
to see that his fame grows with time. As a military 
commander his reputation increases as his work is 
better understood. If success is the surest test of mili- 
tary merit General Grant is our one commander who 
never failed. Secretary of War Stanton said to me 
about Grant that he always went to work diligently with 
the means given him and never asked for anything. His 
Vicksburg campaign is the best monument of his mili- 
tary genius. It exemplifies all his elements of charac- 
ter—indomitable perseverance, determination, energy 
and skill. 


New York Crry. 


Some of Grant’s Characteristics. 


BY THE HON. WM. M. STEWART, 


Unitep States SENATOR FOR NEVADA. 


I HAD the honor of a long personal acquaintance with 
General Grant before, during, and after he was Presi- 
dent. His character, as his friends knew him, was mis- 
understood by the public at large. As General and as 
President it would have been inconvenient, if not im- 
prudent, to converse freely on the current topics of the 
day. The General, to avoid such imprudence or incon- 
venience, was quite reticent when talking where his 
words were likely to be reported. But among his 
friends and those who possessed his confidence, he was 
one of the most genial companions I ever met. 

He had a great advantage over any other person I 
ever knew in point of accurate memory of names and 
events, which gave to his conversation an interesting 
descriptive character, peculiarly charming. When he 
returned to the Pacific Coast after he had achieved all 
his honors, he could call by name more persons than any 
continuous resident of that country. The hearts that 
he gladdened after he became famous by calling his old 
friends by the pet names of their youth and reminding 
them of simple transactions which they had forgotten, 
count by the hundreds still living. 

He was extremely modest, and never assumed by his 
manner to besuperior to his associates. The kindly def- 
erence that he manifested for the opinion of others 
surrounded him with a classof friends rarely possessed 
by any other great man. His character as a just, wise 
and impartial man, of a noble, generous nature, stands 
out in bold relief in the great book in which he recorded 
the events of the War of the Rebellion with an accuracy, 
impartiality and vividness never equalled by any his- 
torian of the period in which he lived and acted a prom- 
inent part. 

General Grant was great—greater than people gener- 
ally supposed, and vastly greatly than he himself ever 
conceived. The character of General Grant will be 
studied through all coming ages because it develops so 
much of the beauty, power and grandeur of the highest 
type of humanity, and the lesson it will teach will grow 
broader and brighter as the great events in which he 
acted are removed further and further from passion and 

prejudice, and become more and more great landmarks 
in illustrating the philosophy of history. 
Senate CuHamagr, Wasnincton,D. C. 
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Grant’s Character and Personal Traits. 


BY GEN. JAS. GRANT WILSON. 


As it was my privilege to have made General Grant’s 
acquaintance at Cairo, IIl., early in the summer of 1861, 
to have served under him through the Vicksburg cam- 
paign and elsewhere, and to have continued the always 
pleasant intercourse with the Great Commander for a 
quarter of a century, lacking but a single year, I will, 
in response to your request, venture to describe briefly 
his character and some personal traits. 

Nature endowed General Grant with what Guizot calls 
the genius of common sense. His most prominent 
traits were his persistence of purpose and action, his 
magnanimity and kindness of heart. As an Ameri- 
can commander he had no equal. His sledge-ham- 
mer blows were given with all his strength, and he 
never once, during the four years war, failed to fight 
when an opportunity was afforded. He had the gravity 
of all great fighters, resembling the famous dog of 
which Dr. ‘‘ Rob”’ Brown tells us. A Highland game- 
keeper named Grant, when asked why a certain terrier 
of singular pluck was so much graver than the others, 
said: ‘‘ Oh, sir, life’s full of sariousness for him—he 
just never can get enough o’ fechtin’.”” Grant’s un- 
flinching courage was sublime, his stout heart never 
quailed under the most alarming conditions. To an in- 
timate army friend Grant remarked, in one of those 
characteristic phrases of simple directness peculiar to 
him: ‘‘I feel as certain of crushing Lte and capturing 
Richmond as I do of dying.’’ Atthe close of the first 
day’s fierce fighting in the Wilderness, with its heavy 
losses of thousands, in killed, wounded or captured, 
a young officer froma distant part of the battle-field 
presented himself at headquarters, bringing bad news 
and a gloomy countenance; but nothing daunted or 
disheartened the indomitable Grant, with a cheery 
voice replied: ‘‘It is all right, Wilson, the army 
moves forward at four o’clock in the morning. We are 
going through; there is no doubt about it. I shall take 
no step backward’’; and he never did. The General 
was almost the only man in our army who was not dis- 
mayed. Those nearest to Grant deemed it marvelous that 
he could remain calm and unmoved under such an unex- 
pected meeting with Lee in the Wilderness, and yet 
abate no jot of heart or hope, but with absolute confi- 
dence press forward against the foe. An aide endeav- 
ored to deter the General from taking up Burnside’s 
bridge across the Rapidan, and he answered: ‘‘ One 
bridge and the ford will be sufficient to cross all the sur- 
vivors of this army if we should be forced back.’’ When 
Grant stripped his commissary trains of their guards 
to filla gapin his long line of battle, thereby exposing 
his command to the loss of all its provisions, he grimly 
replied: ‘‘ When this army is whipped it will not want 
any provisions.”’ 

General Grant excelled in that coolness of judgment 
which Napoleon described as ‘‘the foremost quality in 
a general.’’ He possessed a constantly increasing com- 
prehension of grand strategy and the proper movements 
and care of vast armies extending over a front of more 
than two thousand miles. He persistently pressed on- 
ward with determined will. To quote his own words: 
‘*] may say that I was a man of but one purpose—to 
put down the rebellion.’”’ From the time his services 
were accepted as Colonel of an Illinois regiment soon 
after the conflagration of patriotism began in the North 
in April, 1861, he never sought promotion. It was 
always fairly won by faithful service, and came to him 
unsolicited. ‘‘ It is men,’ he said, ‘‘ who wait to be se- 
lected, and not those who seek, from whom we may 
always expect the most efficient service.’’ On another 
occasion he remarked: ‘* Perhaps one reason why I re- 
ceived rapid promotion was that I never allowed myself 
to deviate from the path of duty—from doing the work 
that was assigned to me. My sole desire was to end 
the war and restore the Union. At its close I never as- 
pired to any political office.” 

In Grant’s Virginia campaign he achieved success 
when his five predecessors had met with disastrous fail- 
ure. They expended more than two yearsand one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand men in futile attempts to 
reach Richmond. Grant captured that city and received 
the surrender of Lee’s army in a single campaign of 
eleven months, and with a loss of fifteen thousand less 
than were wasted in unavailing efforts by McClellan, 
Pope, Burnside, Hooker and Meade. When his work 
was completed he hastened back to Washington with- 
out visiting the Confederate capital to stop immediately 
the enormous war disbursement of nearly four millions 
of dollars per day.. Is it conceivable that the time will 
ever come when Grant’s countrymen will not be pro- 
foundly interested in the great struggle for the perpet- 
uity of the Union, in which he was, with Lincoln, the 
chief actor? 

A common error of mankind is to determine a man’s 
greatness by his personalaspect. The prestige of phys- 
ical excellence must vanish when we speak of Grant. 
He was the last man who would have been selected from 
a group of general officers as one of the four greatest 
commanders of the nineteenth century. He was five 
feet eight inches in hight, being taller than Napoleon, 
Nelson Wellington and Farragut. He was slightly 
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round-shouldered and never carried himself erect except 
when on horseback. His walk and appearance were 
unmilitary. He seldom buttoned his uniform coat, and 
his outward appearance gave an impression of careless- 
ness; but it was a false impression, for Grant was among 
the most fastidious of men in the matter of cleanliness 
of pergon and of his underclothing. Any one who was 
careless in these particulars was likely to suffer in his 
estimation. His movements were usually deliberate; 
but if the occasion required haste and rapidity of move- 
ment they were forthcoming. In the early period of the 
War his weight was about one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds; at Shiloh he had gained ten pounds, and before 
the close of the confiict in April, 1865, he weighed one 
hundred and fifty. He hada well-formed head, wearirg 
a hat of seven and a half inches. His brow was high 
and broad, with a firm mouth, indicating an iron will, 
or, as Mr. Lincoln called it, ‘‘ bulldog grip.’’ His hai 
and full beard were a chestnut brown or tawny 
shade, and, after the first year of the War, 
were almost always kept neatly trimmed. On 
his right cheek he had a small wart, just above the 
beard. Grant’s expressive eyes were blue. His 
countenance was rarely free from a certain anxious 
and careworn expression, but his temperament was 
naturally buoyant and cheerful. He enjoyed a hearty 
laugh, and would be so deeply moved with the mirth of 
an amusing story that at times it was a matter of great 
difficulty for him to complete his anecdote. He pos- 
sessed a melodious voice, which he rarely raised even 
in the excitement. He was sadly deficient in a musical 
ear—in truth, he was almost tone deaf, disliking military 
bands and operatic music. Replying on one occasion to 
the question whether he went often to the opera he 
said: ‘‘ Never when I can help it.’’ He did, however, 
enjoy, in early married life, his wife’s simple songs, 
and during the Western campaigns he sometimes called 
in the writer fora plantation melody. Grant's state- 
ment that he only knew two tunes: ‘‘One is‘ Hail to 
the Chief’ and the other isn’t,” was. of course, a pleas- 
antry, which he probably originated early in the War, 
and carried through his campaigns as well as in later 
life, adapting it to circumstances. 

General Grant was most unwilling to speak unkindly 
of any one, even of those who for years pursued him 
with remorseless hatred. In regard to the ceaseless 
insinuations against his character, made by unscru- 
pulous politicians and unsuccessful soldiers, or which 
were uttered over their dinner tables or in the streets, 
he spoke in a similar strain to William of Orange, who 
philosophically observed that ‘‘ mankind were naturally 
inclined to calumny, particularly against those who ex- 
ercised government over them.”” An eminent preacher, 
in allusion to Grant’s patience under the distressing 
trials of his closing years remarked: ‘‘ To dare is great. 
To bear is greater. Bravery we share with the brutes; 
fortitude with the saints.”’ 

Grant was single minded as wellas single hearted, and 
possessed that rarest of intellectual gifts—an honest 
mind, which accepted without hesitation or personal 
treason the conclusions of its own judgment. He was 
not a scholar, but was familiar with good literature and 
military history. His writing, like his character, was 
the embodiment of directness. Many of his most im- 
portant dispatches were written hastily without 
premeditation, and sent off without the change of a sin- 
gle word. Such was the case with his celebrated dis- 
patch ‘“I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer,’ and his ‘‘ unconditional surrender ”’ letter 
to Buckner. These were simply notes of information 
that he had certain important business in hand to which 
he designed giving his whole attention. His temper 
was not perhaps so strong as Washington’s, but, like 
him, Grant kept it under perfect control. He never 
spoke impulsively and seldom, if ‘ever, was heard to 
speak a harsh word against any person. He was a good, 
if not a brilliant conversationalist. Some of his rifle- 
shot utterances are historic, and will not soon be for- 
gotten. He was painfully modest and retiring in his 
manner, avoiding pomp and display, loving justice, 
eminently truthful, and never intentionally wronging 
any man. In thought, word and deed he was perhaps 
the purest of our great men of this or any previous age. 
Never in the whole course of his life of sixty-three 
years was he known to utter an unclean word, to relate 
an objectionable story oreven to listen toone,nor to use 
an oath or even a mild expletive. 

A great historian of our day tells us that when the 
hero of the battle of the Boyne died at Kensington Pal- 
ace, at about eight in the morning, nearly two centuries 
ago, and his remains were laid out, it was founa that he 
wore next his skin a small piece of black ribbon. The 
lords in waiting ordered it to be taken off. It contained 
a plain gold wedding ring and a lock of the hair of his 
deceased wife, Queen Mary. After Grant’s spirit took 
its flight, at almost the same hour as the heroic English 
King’s, there was found suspended around his neck a 
long braid of a woman’s and child’s hair intertwined. 
It was sent across the continent to the army captain by 
his young wife when he was serving his country on the 
far distant Pacific Coast. The affectionate husband 
and father had worn it for thirty years. 

New York City. ; : 
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BY THE HON. HAMILTON FISH, LL.D., 


Secretary oF STATE In GRANT’s CABINET. 


My acquaintance with General Grant began in 1865, 
in Philadelphia, on his first visit to the North, after the 
close of the War. Thereafter I saw him frequently. 
His son (Col. Fred. D. Grant) was a cadet at West 
Point, and the General and his family often went there 
tosee him. My country residence is on the Hudson 
River, immediately opposite West Point, and, on the 
occasion of one of his visits, I invited him to make my 
house his home on such occasions, and thereafter he 
and his family were frequently my guests. Thus ac- 
quaintance grew into intimacy, and ripened into friend- 
ship. : 

You ask, What were his most prominent traits of 
character? Well, with a man so full of strong, distinct- 
ive traits, it is hard to say which may be most promi- 
nent; but I have been much impressed by his steady 
firmness and his generous magnanimity. His whole 
military career manifested his firmness both of purpose 
and of action. His answer to the War Department: ‘‘ IF 
will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,’’ was 
but the spontaneous utterance of his general fixedness 
of purpose. 

He was generous and forgiving in the extreme; not 
that he could not hate well when he had cause for hat- 
ing, but he never did hate without having or thinking 
that he had sufficient cause, and was ever ready for an 
explanation and reconciliation. With few exceptions 
Ais dislikes were not long cherished. He was too busy 
and too generous to nurse them. 

His unselfish generosity at the fall of Richmond and 
the surrenders of Appomattox stand out among the 
most noted instances of magnanimity on the part of a 
conqueror. He sought no triumphal entry into the 
Confederate capital, which had been the objective point 
of years of maneuvering and fighting; he fed the army 
which he had defeated, and gave to Lee and his army 
terms of capitulation and surrender that commanded 
the admiration of the civilized world, and to this day 
receive the grateful acknowledgment of those who were 
their recipients. 

After Sherman had accepted terms of surrender from 
Johnston, which the Government had so far disapproved 
as to send Grant to supersede him, instead of taking to 
himself the credit of Johnston’s surrender, on terms 
satisfactory to the Government and to the people, he 
telegraphed, ‘‘ Johnston has surrendered to Sherman,”’ 
leaving the full credit to Sherman of what he himself 
had accomplished. 

On his tour through the South, after the War, to in- 
vestigate, for the Government, the condition of the peo- 
ple, he showed a broad, generous spirit. His report 
was denounced by some politicians in Washington as 
a ‘‘ whitewashing report’’; but, had it been acted upon 
there would have been no ‘‘ solid South,’ and the resto- 
ration of good feeling would have taken place soon after 
the War had closed. 

His feeling toward the South was, throughout his 
civil administration, in accord with that which he had 
exhibited in dictating the terms of surrender to Lee— 
full of generosity and of confidence. That confidence 
arose from the respect which a brave soldier has for the 
bravery and sincerity of those whom he has fought, and 
was undoubtedly increased by his visit through the 
South shortly after the War had closed. 

He was anxious to give appointments to Southern 
men; but, in several instances, gentlemen from the 
South, who had been engaged in the Rebellion, and to 
whom he was willing to offer appointments, refused to 
accept them. 

The President, in the disposal of offices over the wide 
extent of the United States, must depend upon the 
representations of others for his information as to the 
character and capacity of the larger number of those 
who are to fill the public offices on his appointment. 
These representations are not always candid, and even 
when honestly given, are not always correct. Un- 
fortunately—perhaps owing to the quarrel between An- 
drew Johnson and the Congress, or from whatever 
cause, and notwithstanding the very friendly and fa- 
vorable report of the feeling and the behavior of the 
Southern people made by Grant to Congress after his 
tour through their States—the Southern men of note 
and of prominence held themselves aloof, and not only 
would not volunteer advice, but. often withheld infor- 
mation when asked. 

The result was inevitable. At the close of the War 
the condition of the South, now opened to a new class 
of labor, seemed to afford a wide field for industry and 
enterprise, and tempted a large class of men from the 
North, whose business had been broken up by the War, 
to seek their fortunes, and to cast their lot with the 
South. 

The South had had little experience of an ‘‘ immi- 
grant” population. It was jealous and suspicious of 
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the newcomer; perhaps, under the circumstances, not 
unnaturally so, but very unfortunately so. Of those 
who went among them, very many were men of char- 
acter, enterprise and simple purpose, migrating with 
none other than a sincere desire of becoming part and 
parcel of the community among whom they went. 
Others there were—adventurers of the ‘‘ Dugal Dalget- 
ty”’ stripe—ready to take whatever chance might throw 
in their way. Their ‘‘ chances” were advanced by the 
quarrel, then at its hight, between President Johnson 
and the Congress, and they lost no opportunity of play- 
ing upon the passions already unduly excited. The 
North was flooded with accounts of indignities and out- 
rages heaped upon Northern men, and of the continued 
disloyalty of the South; and the South, smarting under 
its defeat and loss of property, isolated itself, and be- 
came united in a political combination bitter in its an- 
tagonism to the ruling power in the nation. Such was 
the condition when General Grant came to the Presi- 
dency, and found nearly all of the Federal offices at the 
South filled by men of Northern birth. He felt the 
wrong of such condition, and desired to change it; but 
the reticence of Southern men, and their unwillingness 
to co-operate with him, or to give advice or informa- 
tion to aid him in the matter of appointments to office, 
left him unable to carry his wishes in this regard into 
effect. 

His knowledge of men was generally accurate; but he 
was apt, in this respect, as in others, to reach his con- 
clusions rapidly, and was thus not infrequently led to 
give his confidence where it was not deserved; and it 
was fromthe abuse of his confidence, thus reposed, 
that arose most of the censure which, after the close of 
the War, was visited upon him. 

Where he gave his friendship he gave it unreservedly 
—whether friendship or confidence he gave it unreser- 
vedly—and was slow to believe anything to the discredit 
of those of whom he was fond. 

When he entered upon the Presidence he did so with- 
out much, if any, previous experience in civil adminis- 
tration. He soon, however, very soon, made himself 
thoroughly familiar with all the questions that were 
brought to his consideration, and he may truly be said 
to have applied himself to the great problems of gov- 
ernment. 

In his Cabinet meetings his habit was to bring before 
his counselors such questions as might have been sug- 
gested to him, either by friends, or as the result of his 
ownthought. He would generally ask of the members 
of his Cabinet, in order or successively, their views, 
and would then reach his own conclusion, and direct 
the course to be pursued which he thought best. So 
far as my own department was concerned, he kept 
thoroughly up with all the questions that arose; and, 
so far as I could judge, he was equally familiar with 
the questions in each of the other departments. 

He was very free to accept the opinions and views of 
his Cabinet, often antagonistic to his own preconceived 
notions. As an instance of this, when the inflation bill 
had passed Congress, and was strenuously urged upon 
him for approval by many of his most influential friends 
in each house of Congress, and by a majority of his 
Cabinet, he at first reluctantly yielded to a determina- 
tion to approve the bill, and prepared a paper to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, explaining his reasons for approval 
of the bill, which paper was laid before the Cabinet, but 
not read. I had moststrenuously advocated his vetoing 
the bill, and an evening ortwo previous to this Cabinet 
meeting, he sent for me andread methe paper. Hav- 
ing done it, he remarked: ‘‘The more I have written 
upon this, the more I don’t like it; and I have deter- 
mined to veto the bill, and am preparing a message ac- 
cordingly."’ At the Cabinet meeting he stated that he 
had prepared a paper assigning the reasons for approv- 
ing tHe bill, but had determined not to present it, and 
had written another message, vetoing the bill, which he 
then read to the Cabinet and subsequently sent to Con- 
gress. He had consulted his own good sense, and had 
given careful study by himself to this important ques- 
tion affecting the currency. 

Another illustration of his readiness to yield a pre- 
conceived opinion is afforded by his action concerning 
the Treaty of Washington. After the beginning of 
negotiations about the treaty, it became necessary to 
determine upon commissioners on the part of the United 
States. I felt it important that the commission should 
not be partisan, and that there should be at least one 
Democrat on it. The suggestion at first did not strike 
the President as important, and it was opposed by many 
of his confidential friends; but,on presenting the question 
fully and strongly to him, he abandoned his position and 
decided the question in favor of appointing Judge Nelson 
as one of the commissioners. Subsequently, when an 
arbitrator was to be appointed to the tribunal at Geneva, 
strong objections were urged from various quarters 
against the selection of Charles Francis Adams, which 
made an impression adverse to him in the mind of Gen- 
eral Grant—strongly adverse. But upon my _ urging 
upon him that Mr. Adams was more familiar than any 
other man with the incidents attending the escape of 
the rebel cruisers, that he had conducted the legation in 

London during the Rebellion with admirable discretio 
and undera great deal of personal trialand was entitle 
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to recognition, General Grant cordially yielded his 
opposition and overruled the objections of many close 
and confidential political advisers. 

So, too, was it in the appointment of Mr. Evarts as 
counsel. Some things had occurred at the close of 
Johnson’s administration, while Mr. Evarts was Attor- 
ney-General, which left a strong feeling of irritation in 
General Grant; But, on the representation of Mr: 
Evarts’s ability, and his fitness for the position, he 
yielded all personal feeling, and cordially agreed to his 
appointment. As a general rule, he asserted his own 
views tenaciously and firmly. 

Until his election to the Presidency, I don’t think he 
had taken much interest in party politics. He had been 
brought up—following the political views of his father 
—in sympathy with the old Whig Party. But, while in 
the army, he never voted until the election between 
Fremont and Buchanan, when, from want of confidence 
in General Fremont’s civil capacity, and being then out 
of the army, he voted for Buchanan. And he often, 
jokingly, said to me, that his ‘‘ first attempt in politics 
had been a great failure.’’ 

He was not indifferent to public criticism, but not un- 
duly excited by it. I never knew him but once to be led 
into an action of policy or expediency of which he had 
doubt, by the criticism of the press or the public. It 
was not a very important matter, relating only to the 
employment of a certain individual in the conveyance 
of a message, whom a hostile journal had boastfully 
said should never again be thus employed, 

I never met any one who formed, in advance, better 
estimates of elections that were about to take place 
than General Grant. On the evening preceding the 
Presidential election of 1872 I was sitting with him, and 
he gave the probable result in each of the States. I 
noted it down, and found that it varied in each State 
almost inappreciably. 

He was not a greatreader. He wrote with fluency, 
tersely, strongly and with great rapidity. He was me- 
thodical in his habits, and punctilious in the discharge 
of whatever duties might be before him. He had no 
historical models, but worked out his own course from 
his good sense and thoughtfulness. He formed his 
opinions, apparently, from intuition. 

I think he was the most scrupulously truthful man I 
ever met. He had little idea of the value of money, 
and had no tendency to its accumulation. He was lav- 
ish in his expenditures and generous in his charities. 
He gave to all who asked of him, being often unneces- 
sarily and unwisely profuse in his donations. I have 
not infrequently known him to give sums from five to 
ten times the amount of what the applicants could have 
reasonably or probably expected. 

In his family he was the fondest and most indulgent 
and liberal of husbands and fathers. He had a large 
fund of humor, enjoyed a good story, and had the fac- 
ulty of telling a good story, and of telling it well. I 
never heard him use a profane or an obscene word. 

The habit of public speaking came to him after the 
end of his Presidency. While he was President, on one 
occasion, a large body of clergymen called upon and 
made him a long address to which he had to reply, and 
which he always disliked to do. 
two I noticed that his voice faltered, and, fearing that 
he might be at a loss what next tosay, standing next to 
him I caused a diversion by beginning to cough violent- 
ly so as to interrupt his speech. He afterward told me 
how fortunate it was for him that I had that cough, as 
he had felt his knees begin to shake, and did not think 
that he could have spoken another word. 

His indignation was always intense against any case 
of marital infidelity; and I have known an instance of 
his refusing consideration of applications in favor of an 
individual of high public position, who lay under sucha 
charge. And once, where a man of much political in- 
fluence, who had been thus guilty, recommended and 
was urging upon him some action, the General re- 
marked, after his withdrawal: ‘‘ That man had better 
take care of his own moral conduct than come and give 
adv‘ce to me onany question.”’ 

He was strongly impressed with religious views, and 
was a firm believer in the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. He was brought up in connection with 
the Methodist Church, which he attended in Washing- 
ton. Onthe Sunday either succeeding or preceding—I 
don’t remember which—his second election in 1872, he 
invited his Cabinet, in a body, to accompany him to the 
Metropolitan Church in Washington, which he was in 
the habit of attending, to listen toa sermon from Dr. 
Newman appropriate to the occasion. The moral side 
of questions of a public nature, or otherwise, whether 
presented by his Cabinet or by his friends, always had 
influence with him. 

Before strangers, or before a large number of per- 
sons, he was naturally inclined to be taciturn. But few 
men had more powers of conversation and of narration 
than he when in the company of intimate friends, with- 
out the restraints imposed by numbers. His memory 
was minute and accurate toa degree. He was not fond 
of talking of the War, or ot his battles; but, when he 

could be induced, or led to the subject, he would carry 
through; giving the incidents of a fight, stating mi- 
nutely, at the various stages of the engagement, the 
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location of each division, or separate corps, or regi- 
ment. 

Iasked him once: ‘‘ General, in case we should get 
into another war, how about our armies ?”’ 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ we have the best men in the world 
tolead them. No three men living are more capable 
of leading an army or conducting a campaign than the 
men we have. There is a difference between fighting 
and planning and conducting a campaign; but there are 
no three men living better fitted to plana campaign and 
to lead armies than Sherman, Sheridan and Schofield.” 

I said: ‘‘ But I hope we may have no war until these 
gentlemen may be too old to lead our armies. What 
then ?’’ 

‘There are young men coming up who will quite fill 
their places.” 

**Such as who?” 

He answered: ‘‘ Upton, McKenzie, Wilson; and there 
are more.” 

He said that during the battles around Richmond he 
placed McKenzie in charge of the cavalry operating 
with Sheridan, and this assignment of command at once 
added fifty per cent. to the efficiency of that division of 
cavalry. 

You ask, ‘‘ What position will General Grant take 
in the history of this country?’ I hope it will not be 
considered irreverent to say that Washington, Lincoln 
and Grant will be regarded as a political trinity—the 
one the founder, the second the liberator, and the third 
the savior of the United States. It is admirably illus- 
trated in that medailion in which they are represented 
as the pater, the Jiberator and the salvator. The work of 
each was necessary to the completion of the whole. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





THE majority of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives may be termed self-made men. There is, of 
course, great variety, but no more than would be found 
among 357 men elsewhere. The theory of good blood, 
association and education does not always count for as 
much as would be expected. Not infrequently it is the 
man who has made his way from the most humble ob- 
scurity, with no ancestry to speak of, and educated 
more by observation than books, that is the gentleman 
at heart and in manner. On the other hand, it some- 
times happens that the man of good family, good asso- 
ciation and college education is sadly lacking in the in- 
nate qualities of the well-bredman. The personnel of 
a new Congress is especially interesting. New mem- 
bers have an air of individuality, some of them pictur- 
esqueness, that wears off with time and service. Ordi- 
nary people often wonder how certain members of the 
House and the Senate too ever ‘‘got there,’’ and also 
wonder why certain others ever stay there. A lawyer 
turns away from his profession worth $25,000 a year for 
a $5,000 place in Congress and—his ambition. A man 
who is of no earthly account at home goes to Congress 
to bea “‘statesman’’ and serve his constituents. In 
some respects the same experience and the same husks 
of disappointment come to both the man of ability and 
the man of inability. There are men in the Senate 
to-day who would resign if they had the courage to do 
so. Their interests and happiness demand it, but am- 
bition and pride hold them from taking a step that 
would be unusual, to say the least; for it is seldom or 
never taken. 

It is curious to see how many members of the House 
are men of an ‘“‘all-round’’ career. They have tried 
almost everything before reaching the goal of their 
ambition. A conspicuous example is the Rev. Samuel 
June Barrows, the new member from the Tenth District 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Barrows is a New York man by 
birth, and primary school education, completed at nine 
years of age. Then he began life as an errand boy, 
learned stenography and telegraphy at night schools, 
and at nineteen enlisted in the navy; but on account of 
ill health was not mustered into service. He then 
turned his hand to reporting for the newspapers, appar- 
ently without great success, as he gave it up after two 
years, and tried his fortunes in the Department of State 

at Washington, where he was Mr. Seward’s stenograph- 
ic secretary, and part of the time was employed in the 
Consular Bureau. Then he went with Bishop John P. 
Newman, at that time Chaplain in the Senate, to Utah, 
to report the debate with the Mormons. Mr. Barrows 
was now twenty-five, and whatever thought he may 
have had of entering the ministry, he had taken no 
steps in that direction. Undoubtedly his association 
with Dr. Newman had a direct influence, as it was 
shortly after that he went to the Divinity School of 
Harvard, from which he graduated. He did not, how- 
ever begin preaching for several years; but, in the 
meantime, again became a ‘‘ newspaper man,” going 
out as acorrespondent with the Yellowstone Expedition, 
under General Stanley, and the Black Hills Expedition, 
under General Custer—famous for the battles of the 
Big Horn and Tongue River, where the gallant Custer 
lost his life. ‘ 
From these exciting scenes and events on the frontier 
of the New World. Mr. Barrows turned to the Old 
Wrlod, going to Germany, and at Leipzig University 
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for a year or two studied political economy with the 
celebrated Roscher. All this—a lifetime in itself of 
varied activity—was crowded into thirty years, and at 
thirty-one the Rev. Mr. Barrows began preaching as 
the settled pastor of the First Parish in Dorchester, 
near Boston. After five years in the ministry he re- 
signed to take charge of the Christian Register of which 
he was the editor sixteen years. As this was the third 
time he had drifted back to journalism, it would seem 
that his natural bent was for the pen rather than the 
pulpit. At any rate, Mr. Barrows has done very little 
regular preaching since, tho for the past fourteen years 
he has been the Chaplain of the Fifth Regiment, of 
Massachusetts Militia. His later years include the 
study of archeology in Greece, and while abroad his in- 
terest in prison life led him to give much time to visit- 
ing European prisons. Two years ago Mr. Barrows 
wasthe secretary of the delegation from the United 
States to the International Prison Congress at Paris, 
and prepared the report transmitted to Congress; and 
last year he was appointed by President Cleveland to 
represent the United States on the International Prison 
Commission. And now after this ‘‘ all round” career, 
tho not yet fifty-two, he brings up in the Republican 
ranks of Congress, Representative Barrows ofthe Tenth 
District of Massachusetts. Mr. Barrows is regarded as 
an intellectual, scholarly type of the self-made. man, 
without regard to business success that leads to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. His career in Congress will be 
watched with the more interest, because it invites com- 
parison with other new members, particularl~ his col- 
league from the adjoining district, Charles Franklin 
Sprague, the millionaire, and probably the wealthiest 
member of the House. 

Mr. Sprague is younger than Mr. Barrows by a dozen 
years. Heisas thoroughly a Boston man as birth, 
education and environment can make a Boston man; 
and the result of this combination is seldom a failure. 
He was fitted for college in the Boston schools, was 
graduated from Harvard University. and later from the 
Harvard Law School, is a lawyer by profession, and 
member of the Suffolk bar—of course of Boston—and 
has lived in Boston all his life. In culture and educa- 
tion Representative Sprague is a fine type of the Boston 
born, Harvard trained man, without the breadth of 
thought acquired by contact with the world in the ex- 
perience of ‘‘ knocking about.’’ Thisis in no sense a 
criticism, but a self-evident fact, and no Boston born, 
Harvard trained man is to blame for believing that Bos- 
ton is indeed the ‘“‘ hub of the universe.’’ He would be 
to blame, perhaps, if he were less loyal to one of the 
most charming cities in the world. Representative 
Sprague has had some experience as a legislator, hav- 
ing served in both branches of his State Legislature. 

The question of precedence in official circles is more 
or less a vexing question, and sometimes it proves 
troublesome. It involves points of etiquet for which 
there is no printed code, and can be determined only by 
unwritten law. Sometimes it is women in official cir- 
cles who stand out about “‘ first calls,’’ and sometimes 
it is men, who do the same thing; tho the women are 
made light of and not regarded seriously by anybody 
but themselves. When, however, the Vice President 
and the Foreign Ambassadors are at ‘‘loggerheads’”’ on 
‘first calls,’’ and first places, it becomes. serious, no 
matter what ludicrous situations enter into the contest. 
Tho the grade of Ambassador is new, the troublesome 
question of precedence is old, and even as far back as 
President Monroe’s Administration the Secretary of 
State, John Quincy Adams, made it the subject of much 
writing in his diary. Mr. Adams also addressed a letter 
to the President and a similar letter to the Vice Presi- 
dent, treating at length the question of ‘‘ first calls” 
between the Senate and the Cabinet. Senators claimed 
that the Senate was a ‘‘component part of the supreme 
executive by concurrence to appointments,” therefore 
Cabinet officers should make the ‘‘ first call”’ on Sena- 
tors. The question was not settled, however, in those 
days, but continued to vex many succeeding Adminis- 
trations. 

In President Cleveland’s first Administration, his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, decided the question in 
favor of the Senate; and the Cabinet, men and women, 
make the ‘‘ first calls.’’ Mr. Bayard’s decision was on 

the same ground claimed by the Senate in President 
Monroe’s Administration, half a century ago. At the 
same time Mr. Bayard practically settled the same 
question between the Diplomatic Corps and the Senate, 
also in favor of the Senate. The women ofthe Diplo- 
matic Corps were willing to make first calls on the 
women of the Cabinet circle, but not on the women of 
the Senatorial circle. I do not mean that all the women 
of the Diplomatic Corps stood out about it, fora number 
of Ministers, including Sir Julian Pauncefote, and 
their wives, did not raise the question at all, but 
promptly made ‘‘first calls’’ on Senators and their 
wives; so that for the past dozen years, peace has 
reigned in that quarter on the “‘ first call’’ question. 
The grade of Ambassador, however, has stirred things 
up again, and the serious phase just now is the ques- 
tion of. precedence between the Vice President of the 
United States and the four foreign Ambassadors—it 
could be no more serious if there were forty instead of 
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four. The Ambassador of Great Britain, as Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps, of course speaks for the entire 
Corps, on points of etiquet. 

From the Ambassador’s point of view the Vice 
President is the presiding officer of the Senate and 
should take his place with that body. That he is a pos- 
sible President ‘‘cuts no figure’’ in the question of 
precedence, and he is not regarded in the light of heir 
to the throne, in the line of the Presidential succession. 
Many people differ with Sir Julian Pauntefote on this 
point, most of all the Vice President himself. No 
calls have been exchanged between the Vice President 
and the Ambassadors with the exception of the Ambas- 
sador of Germany who made the “‘first call’’ on the Vice 
President,tho it is saidthat Baron von Thielmann did so 
through ‘‘inadvertence.” Sir Julian holds that the 
Vice President should make the ‘‘ first call’’ on the Am- 
bassadors, but Ministers make the “first call’ on the 
Vice President. ping sGi 

In England Ambassadors take precedence over every- 
body except persons of royal blood. In France Am- 
bassadors take precedence over everybody except the 
President of the Republic. At all great functions the 
Diplomatic Corps, when present as a body, is placed on 
the right, both in France and England, and the right, as 
is well known, is the first place. On this ground Sir Juli- 
an’s point was well taken, that at the Grant Memorial — 
Ceremonies, the Diplomatic Corps, as a body, should be 
placed on the right of the President, while the Vice Pres- 
ident Cabinet and Senate should be placed on the left 
ofthe President. The claim is not wholly one of rank, 
but of curtesy to the Diplomatic Corps in every coun- 
try. as foreign guests. It must be granted that Sir 
Julian Pauncefote’s position on the precedence of Am- 
bassadors is broad in its effect on the status not alone 
of Foreign Ambassadors at Washington, but the status 
ot American Ambassadors abroad. It is the principle 
of reciprocity by which American Ambassadors, as rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the United States, 
would be accorded the same precedence rights and 
honors as the Foreign Ambassadors at Washington re- 
ceive. 

It is very well known that the Department of State 
declined to take any official action in regard to the ques- 
tion of precedence in New York, because it was a purely 
municipal function, and therefore the Committee of Ar- 
rangements should be responsible for a properly ob- 
served etiquet. This was only incidental, and the real 
question is still open and unsettled. Whether Secretary 
Sherman will follow the example of Secretary Olney in 
favor of the Ambassadors, remains to be seen later on. 
Mr. Olney settled the question in his own house ata 
dinner to the President. Beside the members of the 
Cabinet, Vice President Stevenson and the Ambassador 
of Great Britain were guests. At the dinner, the Presi- 
dent, of course, sat in the first place, on the right of Mrs. 
Olney. Then the Ambassador was given precedence 
over the Vice President in the place on the left of Mrs. 
Olney, Mr. Stevenson taking the third place. It made 
a little stir at the time in official circles, but Mr. Steven- 
son accepted the situation gracefully, and said nothing 
about it. 





Fine Arts. 
The Academy Exhibition. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THERE is as usual an odd conglomeration of pictures 
at the Academy, and as usual, the writer feels quite in- 
capable of doing justice to the painstaking, laborious 
productions of the old school. In a picture it is not a 
question of presenting history, or bird’s-eye views of 
scenery, or patience in ill doing; it is a question of 
painting, of the seeing eye with an instinct for color and 
beauty, trained to select the salient paintable charac- 
teristics of every scene, and the craftsman’s knowledge 
of getting as much effect as possible and just the desira- 
ble effect from every free telling brush stroke. So if 
this column has nothing to say of the majority of works 
on theline, from ‘‘ The American Projectors of the At- 
lantic Cable,” by Mr. Huntington, M.A., owned by the 
Chamber of Commerce, an immense canvas of no picto- 
rial interest, to the three old countrymen, by Mr. J. G. 
Brown, sitting ‘‘ To Decide the Question,”’ it is because 
of the impossibility of expressing other than personal 
impressions. 

The Academy sells some pictures while ‘‘ The So- 
ciety”’ does not, and it is interesting to see which are 
decorated by that beautiful label, ‘‘Sold.””, Mr. Henry’s 
pictures sell; they are costumes, customs, adjuncts of a 
time which is past, and from their fidelity as documents 
would be of use in a historical library. This year, one 
isan early railroad train, with stagecoach, ox-carts, 
one-horse shays and wondering country folk. Another 
passing phase of civilization is the whipping post and 
pillory of Delaware, recently. abolished, in practical 
operation, surrounded by a prison crowd, black and 
white. The microscopically painted books and tobacco 
pipes by Miss Hirst usually sell, and so do faint, far 
echoes of the Hudson River school: of landscape, and 
ocecsionally a picture is sold, 
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The Academy is astonishingly progressive when it 
gives the Clark prize‘‘ for the best American Figure Com- 
position ’’ to Mr. Robert Reid for his ideal life-size nude, 
swaying up from the mists about the lavender fleur-de- 
lys, through the dogwood bloom against the early even- 
ing sky. It iscalled ‘‘ Moonrise,’ and it is full of sen- 
sitive color and decorative effect. Beside it hangs a 
conscientiously painted ‘‘ St. Catherine,’’ by Miss Ma- 
comber, which has received the Dodge prize ‘‘ for the 
best picture painted in the United States by a woman.” 
It is, like other things of hers, a sort of cartoon for mo- 
saic, of a Byzantine, churchly effect; and one wonders 
whether she ever has that spontaneous joy in her work 
which breathes in every stroke of Mr. Reid’s. 

The first Hallgarten prize for Americans under thirty- 
five, is given to Mr. W. A. Reaser for his ‘‘ Mother and 
Daughter,” the little girl looking over the mother’s 
shoulder into the handglass she holds. It is an able, 
solid, broadly finished canvas and, with the smaller 
rendering of the same subject in another room suggest- 
ing power of rich color, it makes Mr. Reaser known 
enviably. 

The second Hallgarten prize falls to Mr. Moeller, for 
the portrait of a young picket standing in the snow, 
under the early stars, with upturned, anxious face, at 
‘Valley Forge.’’ It is an excellent little picture, tho it 
gives an impression that the rags in which the patriot’s 
bleeding feet were clothed, were scrupulously clean, like 
the fresh ruffles at neck and sleeves. The third Hall- 
garten prize was awarded to Mr. Charles E. Proctor, for 
his ‘‘ Grandpa” and little girl. 

Two large landscapes are by Mr. Picknell and Mr. 
Edward Gay; the first is a broad, straight-away ‘‘ Route 
de Nice,” leading to the mountains, with a single figure 
throwing its dark shadow from the white road to the 
sunburned wayside grass. Mr. Gay’s picture of the 
‘* Waste Lands” includes a marshy inlet and boat, and 
the earth-part of the picture is fine. Mr. Eaton seems 
to show constant advance as a tonalist, following the 
late George Inness. ‘‘ At the Close of Day” is delight- 
fully rich in color. Mr. Snell’s little ‘‘ Fisherman’s 
House” is a picture to own. Other landscapes, by 
Messrs. Bolmer Hill, Huntington, Hill and Kolz, may 
be mentioned with interest, and Mr. Ochtman’s canvases 
must not be overlooked. 

If there is any fine portrait work in the exhi- 
bition it is the ‘‘Little Boy Blue’’ with violets in 
his hands, by Mr. Loeb, stuck into the dark corner of 
’ the corridor. Mr. Chase and Miss Beaux fail their ad- 
mirers this time, perhaps, in the case of the latter be- 
cause she is accepting too many commissions; Mr. 
Chase shows an admirable sketch of a Spanish dancer. 
Mr. Mora’s portrait of his brother is interestingly con- 
ceived and executed, but hardly equal to the one of his 
father at the Society, a three-quarter length, painted 
within twenty-six hours. Mr. Lippincott’s child with 
her doll, is excellent. Other interesting portraits are 
by Miss Emmet, Mr. Hamellon, Mrs. Nowell, Mr. Hyde 
(alittle boy), Miss Clark and Miss Ethel I. Brown. The 
latter isa tone picture to be classed with Mr. Keller’s 
harmoniously colored corner of a studio with a little 
model, Miss Hazelton’s very decorative arrangement 
of a girl ina Japanese dress with chrysanthemums, 
Mr. Beal's ‘‘ Long Island Boat Yard,’’ and Mr. Cole- 
man’s effect of sun at Capri. With Mr. Bell we begin 
to get away from transcripts of things familiar, and his 
decorative arrangement of two figures plucking ‘‘Spring 
Flowers” is full of poetry. Soina differing way is the 
‘‘Prospero and Ariel’’ of Mr. Prellwitz. Mr. Cox's 
‘* Bird-song”’ is strongly decorative. 

Mr. Butler’s ‘‘ Breakers at Cornwall,”’ in the evening 
sun, is one of the most impressive marines which recur 
to mind: The near foam full of violet reflections, a sin- 
gle orange cloud trailing down the sky as if dropped 
from the robe of passing day. Mr. Woodbury’s *‘ Heavy 
Sea,’”’ tho only a study, is superb. Mr. Carlsen has 
become a still-life painter of the first rank, as is seen in 
his large canvas of fish and brass. We enjoy Miss 
Hayne’s iridescent glass and roses, and Miss Hart’s 
violets, and Mr. Curran’s figures almost submerged in 
asters. Mr. Howe carries off the honors in animal 
painting from the innumerable ‘‘ Academy Cows,’’ by 
his stable interior with a white bullin repose, the pinky 
shadows true and clean. Mr. Dessar in his sheep pic- 
ture shows a comprehension of simple massing which 
is leading him after Mauve. In subject pictures, Mr. 
F. S. Church with his light, fantastic humor is always 
attractive. This time it is ‘‘ The Chafing Dish,” with a 
napkined baby bear and a pair of doves waiting for the 
repast—over which one of Mr. Church’s most charming 
girls and a little genius preside. Ina serious vein are 
Mr. Castle’s ‘‘ Scholarly Meditation,’’ Mr. Earle’s ‘‘Card 
Player,’ Miss Trotter’s ‘‘In Church,” all single figures, 
and Mr. Freer’s group of three called ‘‘ Consolation.” 
Mr. Van Gorder’s children lighting yellow lanterns, 
Mr. Schreyvogel’s mounted Indian descending a snow- 
covered ‘‘ Dangerous Pass,”’ have little in common be- 
yond that indefinable thing which we call ‘‘interest.” Mr. 
Daingerfield rises to a high intention, carried out with 
dramatic force and excellent color quality in the picture, 
** Could ye not Watch with Me One Hour?’ a painting 
to be classed by itself in the exhibition. 

New York City, 
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Sanitary. 
The Bubonic Plague. 

WE have been led to believe, through the great ex- 
emption of Europeans from the bubonic plague in In- 
dia, that sanitation has taken great strides in that 
country, and so, viewed from one standpoint, it has; 
but in a letter to the very latest number of the London 
Lancet, a visitor in Bombay, who had some very lofty 
preconceived ideas of what had already been. accom- 
plished in hygienic living by English energy and intel- 
ligence, writes that by no means are all the foul slums 
of ancient standing; but he describes some of the re- 
cent quarters that have grown up around recently 
established manufacturing industries, and it seems that 
the very worst features that the Occidental philanthro- 
pists are trying to abolish have grown up de novo over 
them. Weare accustomed to think of the one-storied 
hut as the home of the Indian low-caste laborer; but 
the sky-scraping idea has penetrated the Oriental world 
to the extent that there are houses of six stories, with 
many ‘‘ inside’’ dark rooms; that are taken without de- 
mur, asa matter of course, and these houses are built 
on streets so narrow that the occupants can literally 
shake hands out of the windows, while the narrow 
passage that is called a ‘‘ street’ is used as the com- 
mon receptacle of all wastes of whatever sort, and in 
the broiling heat they are developed into a death-deal- 
ing mass. Sanguine people get terrible setbacks every 
once in a while. 

But the /ndian Standard of March 16th, 1897, brings a 
ray of light in describing a small volume, lately put 
forth by Dr. John Murdock, on ‘‘ The Claims of Hy- 
giene in School and University Education in India.”’ 
Heasks: ‘‘What knowledge is of most worth?’ and 
avers that in their plans of education 
“that knowledge which conduces to personal well-being is 
postponed to that which brings applause. A boy’s 
drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not because of 
their intrinsic value, but that he may have the education 
of a gentleman.” 

The education of the professors, who were graduates 
from Oxford or Cambridge, was 

‘itself most defective in this respect, and they followed 
the lines laid down in their own training. Hence for about 
about half a century in India literature and mathematics 


constituted nearly the sum total of the teaching in Govern- 
ment colleges.’’. 


‘The same indictment lies against the black record of 


too many American colleges up to about twenty years 
ago. A large book would not contain the history of all 
the outbreaks of epidemic disease on college grounds 
that intelligence might have prevented; but the pro- 
fessors knew far more about Greek roots than they did 
of those of willow trees that penetrate and dam up 
sewer pipes. Dr. Murdock says: 

‘‘A man may become a Master of Arts in Madras and 
not know why an apple falls to the ground, where rain 
comes from, or what the sun means by disappearing occa- 
sionally at inconvenient times. We do not wish to 
exalt physical science at the expense of other branches; 
but practically to ignore it is an eyil, especially in India, 
where the native has never shown any curiosity about the 
material world. It isto him a world managed and mis- 
managed by gods and devils, and he is quite content to let 
it remain so. He is essentially superstitious, and his pres- 
ent education has little tendency to release him from that 
condition.” 

There is not only knowledge of physical science wanted 
to promote physical well-being, but of hygiene as well. 


‘“‘As arule, the people are totally ignorant of the true 
causes of disease and how to deal with an epidemic. The 
people are notoriously skeptical abou: the efficacy of Euro- 
pean methods. The ways of their ancestors are the only 
proper ones to pursue, in their judgment.”’ 


When thousands of their neighbors fall victims to one 
epidemic or another, they charge the disaster to some 
offended deity, and strive to propitiate him by sacri- 
fices and ceremonials, content in the thought that it is 
all they can do, without knowing that ordinary pre- 
cautions would enable them to defy the enraged 
monster and live long and happily. Some of the best 
sanitary rules are regarded as oppression—of which 
the Hindu and Mohammedan Governments were never 
guilty. They ask which of them ever found fault with 
horrible-smelling drains? One Madras poet sings: 


“ Sanitation is botheration 
To the Tamil nation”’; 


and while in some provinces the study of hygiene has 
been introduced into the schools, the number is so 
small as to make but a pitiful showing on the great 
dark continent of sanitary ignorance, and Dr. Murdock 
continues: 

“Tt is thought that out of four million pupils not more 
than five per cent. are taught hygiene.” 
Physiology is optional in some schools, but teachers 
and pupils do not regard optional studies as of equal 
importance with compulsory ones, and he pleads to 
have it made compulsory, ‘‘ when the lead would be 
transmuted to gold, and students will then learn the 
best means of promoting their own health.” 
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Education. 
Agricultural Education. 


THE promotion of agriculture has been a subject of 
interest to statesmen from the earliest period of our his- 
tory. The first scciety for the purpose was established 
at Philadelphia in 1785 and numbered among its members 
Washington and Franklin. As early as 1792, Columbia 
College, New York, appointed a Professor of Natural 
History, Chemistry and Agriculture. The serious fail- 
ure of crops in 1837, attributed to the exhaustion of the 
s-il in the Eastern States, forced the United States to 
import breadstuffs. Under pressure from this untoward 
event Congress made the first appropriation in the in- 


- terests of agriculture, a modest $1,000 for the collection 


of agricultural statistics. In 1848, Yale established the 
first course of lectures in agricultural chemistry. One 
of the two students entering for the same was Prof. S. 
W. Johnson, who is still connected with the university. 
In 1855 the State of Michigan started a college for tech- 
nical training in agriculture. These were the prelimi- 
nary steps that led to the introduction, in 1857, of the 
famous bill by Representative (now Senator) Morrill. 
The bill had a stormy history. Tho unfavorably re- 
ported from the committee, it was passed, inspite of this 
action, but only to be vetoed by President Buchanan. 
Reintroduced in 1861 it repeated the history of rejection 
by the committee and acceptance by both houses of 
Congress and was signed by President Lincoln, July 2d, 
1862. 

The first experimental station in the United States 
was Started by Yale, but eventually taken over by the 
State of Connecticut. Similar enterprises were soon 
undertaken by Harvard and by the State of Maryland. 
These stations have rapidly multiplied; special grants 
from the Central Government have been secured tothem 
by the Hatch Act of 1887, appropriating for the purpose 
$15,000 annually to each State, while the second Morrill 
Act of 1890 provided for the increased endowment of the 
Agricultural Colleges. The work has been to some ex- 
tent systematized by the establishment of the Office of 
Experiment Stations as a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. Atthe end of 1894 there were sixty Agricul- 
tural Colleges (including general colleges or universities 
having an agricultural branch) and fifty-five Experiment 
Stations in the United States. The current expenditure 
of the stations in 1894 was $996,157, while they spent on 
buildings, libraries and equipment $136,901. The total 
expenditure of the colleges in 1894 was $4,458 o14 
for current expenses and $1,415,495 for equipment. 
The land and buildings of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Department of Wisconsin University are valued 
at over $1,000,000, of Illinois, at $785,000; of Amherst, 
at $263,000. 

The Experiment Stations have proved to be the most 
valuable agency for the education of farmers, and as 
such deserve particular notice. Their duties, as defined 
by the Hatch Act, are to conduct original researches 
and verify experiments in the physiology of plants 
and animals, the chemical composition of plants, 
the analysis of soils and waters, and all kindred subjects 
pertaining toagriculture. In addition to full and detailed 
annual reports of their operations and expenditures, 
bulletins or reports of progress must be published at 
said station at least once in three months, one copy of 
which shall be sent to each newspaper in the States or 
Territories in which they are respectively located, and 
to such individuals actually engaged in farming as may 
request, the same, and as far as the means of the station 
will permit. The franking privilege is given for the sta- 
tion publications. 

The work of the stations as at present organized may 
be classified as follows: (1) They act -as bureaus of in - 
formation on many questions of practical interest to the 
farmers of their several localities; (2) they seek by 
practical tests to devise better methods of agriculture 
and to introduce new crops and live stock, or to estab- 
lish new agricultural industries; (3) they aid the farmer 
in his contest with insects and diseases of his crops and 
live stock; (4) they help to defend the farmer against 
fraud in the sale of fertilizers, seeds and feeding stuffs; 
(5) they investigate the operations of nature in the air, 
water, soil, plants and animals, in order to find out the 
principles which can be applied to the betterment of the 
processes and products of agriculture. 

The interest of farmers isshown in the support which 
they give to the Stations. In New York a large extent 


of farmland has been placed at the disposal of Cornell 
for experiments. The proper fertilization of apple or- 
chards is illustrated on a large scale near Lockport and 
at Norton. At Walworth the fertilization of peach 
lands is the subject. Seven strawberry farms in Oswego 
County, and seven vineyards in Chautauqua County, 
have been put into the hands of Instructor Lodeman. 
If this seems rather confiding on the part of the farm- 
ers, the justification is forthcoming inthe case of a vine- 
yard of 150 acres at Farmer, N. Y., which was 
afflicted with a newand alarming disease. The univer- 
sity experts have found the cause of the disease. It is 
not fungoid in origin, but chemical, and is due to ex- 
cess of lime in the soil. That single investigation has 
saved 150 acres of grapes. Thousand of farmers are 
themselves conducting experiments under the direction 
of the officers of the Experiment Stations and reporting 
to them. 
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ALL arrangements. for the Grant Day celebration, 
Tuesday, April 27th, the birthday of the General, 
were in the best form. The streets along the line 
of the land parade, and where a view of the Hud- 
son gives a sight of the naval parade, were cov- 
ered with stands providing seats for nearly 400,000 
persons; so that it scarcely seemed possible that any 
one should be disappointed in finding a place. On spe- 
cial request from Mayor Strong, the city was deco- 
rated very fully, the work of decoration beginning sev- 
eral days beforehand. The program included a land 
parade of at least 60,000 men, a naval parade, the dedi- 
cation ceremonies at the tomb, and a reception at the 
Union League Club in the evening. In details, the 
Presidential party, with the Grant family and distin- 
guished guests, started from the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 
9:20 A.M. for the tomb, where the dedication services 


occupied from 11 to 12:30 o’clock. The program of cere- , 


monies was as follows: 


1. Hymn, ‘‘ America—My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

2. Prayer by Bishop J. P. Newman. 

3. Hymn of thanks, ‘‘ Old Netherland Folk Song.” 

4. Address by the President of the United States. 

5. ‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 

6. Oration by Gen. Horace Porter, President of Grant 
Monument Association. 

7. Acceptance of the monument by Mayor Strong. 

8. Hallelujah Chorus from Handel's ‘* Messiah.”’ 

9. Doxology, by the chorus and the assemblage. 


The land parade, starting at 10:30 A.M., and due at the 
reviewing stand at the tomb at 1 P.M., included United 
States cadets, engineers, infantry, foot artillery, light 
artillery and cavalry; United States naval. forces, the 
National Guard of New York, with its Governor, staff 
and escort, followed by the national guards of a num- 
ber of States; the veterans’ grand division, under com- 
mand of Gen. O. O. Howard, and the civic grand divi- 
sion. The naval parade, led by the President’s flag- 
ship, the ‘‘ Dolphin,” and Admiral Bunce’s flagship 
‘* New York,” included the foreign men of war—Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish and others—arranged in line ac- 
cording to the rank of the officer commanding each 
ship; the White Squadron, and divisions of revenue 
and lighthouse service boats and the merchant marine. 


SELDOM has there been such a collection of distin- 
guished guests in New York City. From Washington 
have come the President, Vice President and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and the Supreme Court with their 
families; the members of the Diplomatic Corps, led by 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador; a large 
delegation from the Senate and a smaller one from the 
House. All but the Members of Congress came on a 
special train with the Grant family, all of them, twenty- 
six in number, being present. There were fears that 
Mrs. Grant would be kept away by ill health, but those 
were dispelled, and the difficulty arising from the fact 
that some of the members of the family were far distant 
and unable to meet the expense of the journey was ob- 
viated by special donation by the city of New York from 
the fund appropriated for the celebration. There were 
widespread reports of dissensions in the Diplomatic 
Corps as to precedence, but these were absolutely de- 
nied by Secretary Sherman. The foreign Ambassadors 
made no request or claim and had no expectation of 
participating in the procession, but to take what posi- 
tion was assigned them onthe stand. A large number 
of the States are represented by their Governors with 
their staffs, including several from the Southern States. 
There was a large representation of Southerners, includ- 
ing Generals Longstreet and Buckner, as well as a 
number of veterans. General Mosby. had expected to 
be present, but an accident in Richmond preyented 
him. 


.. THE opening sentences of General Porter’s oration re- 
fer to the rapid flight of time since the War—more than 
a generation now. The presence of the President and 
of soldiers who fought not only with Grant but against 
him, seems especially fitting. The occasion is a sad 
one. But it is not a time to ‘‘ chant requiemsor display 
the sable draperies of public mourning’’; rather let us 
pay atribute to hisnoblelife. Sprung trom the loins of 
the people, General Grant always trusted in their hon- 
esty and retained a deep hold on their affections. Al- 
ways he was the servant of the people. As a commander 
he was “‘ bold in conception, fixed in purpose and vigor- 
ous in execution.’’ He always took the initiative and 
made armies, not cities, his objective points. As Pres- 
ident, Grant’s eight years’ administration challenges 
comparison with another in our history. The formi- 
dable problems presented by a disorganized and weak- 
ened country did notdaunt him. A strong Indian policy, 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, the refund- 
ing of the National debt, Civil Service Reform, decla- 
ration of amnesty, are some of the great measures of 
. his policy. His veto of the Inflation Bill was a second 


Appomattox, ‘‘ gained not with the sword, but with the 
Grant was a many-sided man, too. 


pen.” Even to his 
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intimate friends he is still a puzzle. But a study of his 
character will help to explain his merits. ‘‘ He was 
slow in choosing and in changing friends.’’ ‘‘ He 
hated only twoclasses of men—liars and cowards. His 
wonderful foresight was his most conspicuous power. 
Of this General Porter gives many remarkable illustra- 
tions, notably the terms accorded General Lee at Ap- 
pomattox. Grant sooner than any others saw that re- 
construction was a task as great as suppression of the 
rebellion. He was a man made to meet emergencies. 
The very magnitude of his task brought out his powers. 
In trivial matters he was ordinary, but in momentous 
affairs he towered as agiant. The story of his deeds 
“rises to the sublimity of an epic.”’ 





“ His countrymen have paid him a tribute of grateful 
hearts; they have reared in monumental rock a sepulcher 
for his ashes, a temple to his fame. The fact that it has 
been built by the voluntary contributions of the people will 
give our citizens an individual interest in preserving it, in 
honoring it. It will stand throughout the ages upon this 
conspicuous promonotory, this ideal site. It will overlook 
the metropolis of the Republic which his efforts saved from 
dismemberment; it will be reflected in the noble waters of 
the Hudson, upon which pass the argosies of commerce, so 
largely multiplied by the peace secured by his heroic 
deeds. The tolling of passing bells will replace the echo of 
his hostile guns. Its flawless granite is typical of 
the spotless character of his reputation. Its delicate lines 
and massive proportions will remind us of the childlike 
simplicity which was mingled with the majestic grandeur 
of his nature. In this tomb which generosity has 
created and which his services have sanctified, his ashes 
will henceforth rest, but his true sepulcher will be the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 


Tue Legislature at Albany has completed its record 
for the legislative session and adjourned. The record 
is by nomeans an admirable one. In future years credit 
may be given to it for the adoption of the Charter for 
the Greater New York, but it is likely to modify this 
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GENERAL WEYLER is said to have reported to the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid, that the island of Cuba is finally 
pacified. Since this report was made, hostilities seem 
to have gone on about as before, the chief theater of 
war being the central provinces, where General Gomez, 
with a considerable force is able to elude both Spanish 
infantry and cavalry, only giving battle when the odds 
are not too heavy against him. Spanish troops are 
said to be leaving the island at the rate of five hundred 
aday. Spanish funds are low, and it is reported that 
there are arrears of some $55,000,000, and as the Gov- 
ernment has not the money to pay the troops it is with- 
drawing them gradually. The difficulty of borrowing 
any large amount of funds is probably increased consid- 
erably by the war between Greece and Turkey. Both 
of these countries will soon be in the money markets for 
loans, and lenders seem to be more willing to advance 


_to either of them than to heavily burdened Spain. 


News of atrocities committed by the Spanish troops 
continues to come from Cuba. Some of the stories 
which are apparently confirmed, are of the most shock-, 
ing character, and nothing that the Turks do or can do 
is any worse. Dispatches still have the same contra- 
dictory character. 


SELDOM have events moved more rapidly than in the 
Greco-Turkish war. After the first desperate fighting on 
the borderthe Turks achieved a signal success in captur- 
ing Miluna Pass; and at the first rush it was feared that 
they would press through to Larissa and secure Thes- 
saly. The Greeks, however, held their position at the 
Reveni Pass, to the south of Miluna Pass, and assisted 
the main army, under Prince Constantine, to hold its 
own. For either pass the Turkish objective point was 
the village of Tyrnavo, which was reported at different 
times as taken by the Turks and retaken by the Greeks. 
Both Turks and Greeks fought with the utmost brav- 
ery, and for three days the battle was constant. Fri- 
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credit by condemning the obstinacy which refused to 
alter any of the features of the Charter. It was 
‘*jammed’’ through substantially as it came from the 
Commission, and all the protests against the provision 
for a bipartisan police commission, against that re- 
stricting the power of removal of the Mayor to the first 
six months of his term, and against that providing for 
two houses instead of one, of the Municipal Assembly, 
being entirely disregarded. It is not doubted that the 
Governor means to sign the Charter, which completes 
the necessary preparation for the consolidation on the 
first of January, 1898. The Legislature will be con- 
demned, also, for passing the Black Civil Service Bill, 
which is designed to open the way for the preferment 
of partisan Republicans; also for its unwise anti-trust 
legislation; and for other legislation, including the 
prompt confirmation by the Senate of one of the worst 
appointments ever made—that of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. It is no particular credit to the majority of 
the legislators, altho it is a relief to the State, that 
some bad legislation that was in prospect was laid 
aside. It should be said that the amendments to the 
Raines Liquor Tax law were in the interest of a more 
faithful enforcement of this important and in some re- 
spects quite effective measure, 
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day, however, the Greeks had succeeded in checking 
the advance of the Turks, and the movements else- 
where began to tell. The Turkish troops, however, 
rallied again, and after a furious battle at Mati com- 
pelled the Greeks to withdraw from Tyrnavo and La- 
rissa. They are now making a stand at Pharsales, 








whose location on a spur of the mountain gives them a 

good position. The retreat was conducted in the 
best of form, so far as the main body of troops 
was concerned, tho the populace made a mob. 

To the West there has been more of success. Sofaras 
appears the Turkish troops south of Yanina were de- 
feated by a Greek army advancing from Arta. The 
Greek fleet on both the west and the east coasts have 
done excellent service. The west. fleet has bombarded 
Prevesa and deStroyed the Turkish fortifications. A 
severe storm hindered the attack and prolonged the 
contest. Passing north along the coast several Turkish 
fortresses have been attacked and destroyed. On the 

east coast the fleet advanced along the shore to Plata- 
mona, bombarded that, and then to Katerina in the Gulf 
of Salonica. In each case they captured large supplies 
of Turkish stores, food and ammunition, also several 
ships laden with provisions. A force landed from these 
and cut the road by which the Turkish supplies came 
across Mt. Olympus from Salonica, but apparently did 
not succeed in holding it. 


THE accompanying map will make plain the political 
as well as the military situation. With the opening of 
the campaign the Greek forces were chiefly at Larissa 
and Arta, the mainarmy being at Larissa. The Turkish 
troops werecentered at Elassona, Grevenaand Yanina. 
Larissa is connected by railway with Volo, the port of 
Thessaly, and thus by steamer with Athens, sothat com- 
municationis easy. The Turkish army at Elassona was 
removed from its base of supplies at Salonica by consid- 
erable distance over rough mountain roads. Stores had 
to be taken from Salonica to the nearest point on the 
Salonica-Monastir Railway and then carried on horses 
(the roads are impassable for wagons) over the moun- 
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tain. The first incursions of the insurgents were in the 
direction of Grevena and the first fighting was near Dis~ 
kata. With, however, the advance of the regular army 
attention was diverted from these border villages to 
Elassona and Larissa. The Miluna pass, taken by the 
Turks, is near Elassona; the Reveni pass, held by the 
Greeks, is near Damasi, further south. The Greek 
plan was, if possible, to keep Larissa, and by holding 
the Reveni pass to threaten the Turkish advance on the 
flank. There was also heavy fighting at Nezeros on 
the eastern border. Larissa itself being in the plain 
was not easily defended, and the defeat of the Greeks at 
Mati made the retreat to Pharsala necessary. 


LOOKING now at the political situation, the map 
shows the relation of the surrounding Balkan States to 
Macedonia. From Salonica eastward,including Seres and 
as far as the Marmora the population is predominantly 
Greek, except on the mountains to the north, where 
there are a number of Bulgarians, many of them, how- 
ever, Moslems by faith, called Pomaks. The Bulga- 
rians also extend to Monastirand Uskup. There, how- 
ever, are a number of Servians, and from that point to 
the Servian frontier the population is chiefly Servian. 
Albania on the west is divided between the Moslem 
and Christian Albanians, the Moslems chiefly to the 
north, the Christians to the south. It has been the am- 
bition of the border States to include the greater por- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen in their own borders. 
Montenegro has desired to get hold of a section in Al- 
bania, including Scutari, and a stretch of seacoast. 
Servia’s ambition has extended southward to Uskup, 
and Bulgaria has claimed Monastir, while Greece has 
demanded a line from Salonica west to the Adriatic, if 
not the whole of Albania. A disturbing element is 
produced by the fact that Austria has extended Bosnia 
to include the section lying between Montenegro and 
Servia, and it.has generally been understood, desires to 
secure the whole of the vall-y of the Vardar through 
Uskup to Salonica. 


A NEW and possibly important element in the contest 
is furnished by the refusal of Bulgaria to accede to 
the demand of the Sultan to dismiss the Greek Consuls 
and expel Greek citizens. At the same time she pre- 
sented a demand for berats of investiture for five Bul- 
garian bishops in Macedonia and Bulgarian commercial 
agents at Monastir and Uskup, accompanying the de- 
mand, it was reported, with threats of mobilizing her 
troops. At the same time also a band of Bulgarian insur- 
gents crossed the border into Macedonia and another 
was reported as onthe way. As yet, however, no de- 
cided action appears to have been taken, and whether 
Bulgaria will declare war or not is considered to depend 
largely upon Greek success in checking further Turkish 
advance in Thessaly. From Servia and Montenegro 
there has come nosign of interference. Attention is 
directed with much interest and some anxiety to the 
visits between the three Emperors. Emperor William 
has been to Vienna and Emperor Francis Joseph has 
started for St. Petersburg, and there are increasing 
indications that the Dreikaiserbund is to be re-estab- 
lished. The most noticeable factor is the bitter hostility 
of Germany to Greece and her friendship for Turkey. 
At the time of the unveiling of the statue to Emperor 
William I, the Princess Sophie was invited to attend 
but declined, giving as her reason the situation in her 
country. This ls said to have angered her brother very 
much. King George has made the definite statement 
that Turkey attacked Greece because she was ordered 
to, and the ordering power is generally understood to 
be Germany. 





THE general effect of the campaign has been alter- 
nately discouraging and encouraging both at Athens 
and Constantinople. The loss of Miluna Pass was a 
heavy blow to the Greeks; but the subsequent tempo- 
rary success revived their courage. When Larissa fell 
there was dismay, but no sign of faltering. It was Holy 
Week, and the Good Friday and Easter services were 
most solemn and impressive. As it became apparent 
that the Greek army was not well generaled there arose 
bitter complaints against the royal family, and demands 
that Prince Constantine be dismissed. To them the 
King is said to have replied by proposing to go to the 
front himself. In Constantinople there has been little 
knowledge of the situation. If the reports are to be 
trusted, the Sultan was angered by the failure to occu- 
py Larissa at once, dismissed his favorite counselor, 
Izzet Bey, and ordered Osman Pasha, the hero of 
Plevna, to the front. After the victory at Mati, Izzet 
Bey was recalled, and it was stated that Osman Pasha 
was to be merely Inspector-General. The utmost 
bravery has been manifested by both armies. The 
rush at Mati, by which the Greeks were forced back, 
was largely in response to special fanatical appeals 
by the priests, and everywhere there have been 
efforts to stir the religious frenzy to the highest point. 
An illustration is furnished by the order of the Turkish 
Government expelling all Greeks from Turkey and in- 


structing the suzerain States, Bulgaria and Egypt, to do 
the same. Greece, on the contrary, announced that 
Turkish {subjects were welcome to remain so long as 
they made no disturbance, 
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Music. 
Our “ National” Songs. 


I. 
BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


A RECENT article referring to the hymn, ‘‘My Coun- 
rty, ’Tis of Thee,’’ and to what may be called the ques- 
tion of our having or our not having a genuine 
national hymn, a suitable national hymn, brought 
so many letters to the editor of this department that 
the interest in the topic in itself proved interesting. 
The comments and questions reaching the writer's 
notice, from all over the country, were so varied and 
they referred to so many other fragments of the 
anthology of music of a patriotic sort, that it has 
seemed worth while to assent to the request of two 
correspondents. This was to ‘‘go over the list’’ of 
the best-known ‘“‘ national’’ songs of the country and 
briefly to ‘‘ say something about them critically.” This 
can be done indeed but briefly in the following notes, 
that will pass from one title to another. But aside 
from any expressions of critical opinion below, as to the 
characteristics of words or music, the general overlook 
will answer most readily questions of one sort or an- 
other to which individual replies by post are impracti- 
cable. 

In the case of ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ we already 
have noted a national song that is sufficiently sustained 
as to its religious accent to be classed as a hymn. 
But it is a hymnof very moderate force or dignity as ex- 
pressing a national feeling, and it is one sung to a tune 
handed about between three nations and now conceded 
the special property of one of them. To some good 
folk this will seem heresy; but more justifiably to be re- 
garded as a ‘‘ national hymn”’ for us, and not common- 
ly invested with its little rights—and hardly worth while 
to be so graced except in a kind of moral justice—is 
Matthias Keller’s ‘American Hymn,” beginning ‘ Speed 
our Republic, O Father on high!” This lyric was pre- 
pared, words and music, expressly for American use. 
It was written and composed in 1868 or 1869 by Keller, 
in consequence of a prize-contest, arranged by a 
committee of New England and other gentlemen, who 
offered five hundred dollars for such a ‘‘ national” c2m- 


position. Keller was of German birth, but he became, 
about 1850, an American citizen, and identified himself 
with Boston music. His Hymn was launched lustily into 
fair popularity at the ‘‘ Boston Peace Jubilee” in 1869. 
It is still found almost invariably in our song-books. But 
its present favor is chieflyin and around Boston, and 
many persons interested in the topic,of what we have or 
have not as a national hymn, have paid no special heed 
to it. The four double verses in ‘‘ 10-10," meter 
are not bad, tho cheap, decidedly unliterary and 
mildly spread-eagle in tenor. In fact, the na- 
tion’s bird makes here its fully dramatic and 
ornithologic appearance—“ flinging from its beak 
one dear banner of old,’ a difficult feat for even the 
most capable and adroit eagle to accomplish, save in 
patriotic fancy. There is a passing allusion to Wash- 
ington, too; not to the detriment of the hymn’s continued 
use. Thetune of ‘‘Kellar’s,” in common time, is a simple, 
clear, weak air, largely in consecutive tones, dignitied 
enough, and with a certain martial accent—nota vulgar 
melody. But it is not in itself striking, and it is a bit 
too long in development. By the by, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes penned some graceful lines apostrophizing 
the ‘‘ Angel of Peace’’ to Keller's melody for an ‘‘ occa- 
sional’’ use in 1872, when the ‘‘ National Peace Festi- 
val”’ occurred. Altogether, we may pass ‘‘ Keller’s 
American Hymn”’ in our review with curtesy, if not 
any enthusiasm. 

Perhaps next in popularity and certainly far in ad- 
vance of Keller’s and many other patriotic lyrics, and 
in national use to the combination called ‘* America,”’ 
comes ‘‘Hail,Columbia,’’ with more secular verses—with 
nearly two sets of verses,in fact—and withal fitted to an 
air purely secular in character. ‘‘ Hail, Columbia ’’ has 
been in active use since the first Presidency of General 
Washington. To that event it belongs peculiarly by text 
and tune. Judge Hopkinson’s lines were written as an 
apolog to Washington after the first two verses. With 
the third and fourth stanzas (respectively ‘‘ Sound, 
sound the trump of fame! Let Washington’s great 
name,” and ‘‘ Behold the Chief who now commands!’’) 
the poem becomes personal and ‘‘occasional.’’ The 
remedy for this difficulty was sought by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who seems to have acted as our patri- 
otic editor-in-ordinary. Dr. Holmes wrote something 
called ‘‘The New Hail Columbia,’’ with three new verses 
to take the place of all except Judge Hopkinson’s first two. 
Dr. Holmes’s version, with a broader scope, frequently 
appears in our hymn-collections and song-books to the 
dismissal of half of the old lines. The fact is, however, 
that it would have been better to preserve the old 
version as a ‘‘ Washingtonian Hymn” and Washington- 
ian tribute, to be sung on occasions that honor our 
great first President. Or, to be sure, the lines might 
serve as a sort of general Presidential lyric at inaugu- 
rals and other official times. with a temporary change of 
the name in it—provided it were gracious and worth 
while to lessen its immediate association with Washing- 
ton. The change hardly would beso. Moreover, the very 
air to the words confirms one in wishing that ‘* Hail Co- 
lumbia ” would remain solely an artless souvenir belong- 
ing to Washington. For the tune was not written to Judge 
Hopkinson’s words. It was alittle instrumental march, 
called ‘‘ Washington’s March,” of vast vogue circa 1797, 
a march composed in honor of the First President, by a 
German musician named Phazles, Phylz, Phyla or Pfalz, 
of New York. Phazles looked after musical matters in the 
old theater on John Street; and apparently he really wrote 
not imported—the tune. Judge Hopkinson fitted to it 

the address to Washington, in 1798, as a favor to a 
local singer who wanted a patriotic ditty for stage use. 
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It had an enormous success as such, and as “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,’’ a tribute to Washington, it soon flew all over 
the country. Thus the whole composition, words and 
music, betongs to Washington’s memory, and should 
revert to such a personal connection. As for the actual 
merits of the tune—a smashing, thumping, crude 
march, with a vulgar musical accent throughout, it is 
as a relic only that it should be preserved in our affec- 
tions and ears. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for May 9th. 


PAUL PREACHING TO THE JEWS.—Acts 13: 26-39. 


GoLDEN TExt.—“ Be it known unto you, brethren, 
that through this man is proclaimed unto you remission 
of sins.’’—Acts 13: 38. 

NoTEs.—‘' Those among you that fear God.’’—This was 
intended as a sort of compliment to contras: them with 
the adherents of the rulers in Jerusalem who bad cruci- 
fied Jesus. ‘* Read every Sabbath.’’—In the syna- 
gogs. ‘* Them that came up with him from Galilee.”’ 
—The disciples, the women and other followers. Re- 
member that Paul, who was probably not in Jerusalem 
at the time of the crucifixion, knew these persons and 
had heard their testimony. ‘* Now his witnesses.”’ 
—Yet alive, as it was only a few years before. 
‘* The promise made unto the fathers.”,—Of a Messiah. 
——'‘‘As also it is written.’’—Several passages are 
here quoted, not literally according to our English Ver- 
sion, but varying as they were taken from the Septua- 
gint Greek Version, or quoted by way of allusion, or 
from memory. And they were quoted not under exact 
scientific rules of exegesis, but as the words could be 
made applicable to Jesus Christ.— ‘* The holy and 
sure mercies of David.’’—Inexactly quoted from Isaiah 
55: 3-———‘‘7n another psalm.’’—Psalm 16: 10, referring 
originally to David rather than Christ, yet fulfilled, as 
Paul says, more fully in Christ who really did not see 
corruption at all. 

Instruction.—The curtesy of Paul’s address is notice- 
able. He addressed his hearers in three complimentary 
terms, ‘‘ brethren,’”’ ‘“‘children of the stock of Abra- 
ham,” and ‘‘those among you that fear God.’”’ It was 
important to do this, as he was about to attack the Jews 
at Jerusalem. 

Salvation is a personal matter. It is not merely for 
the people in some other town or nation, but it is sent 
forth tous. We are responsible for accepting or reject- 
ing it. 

The Jews in Jerusalem who condemned and crucified 
Christ were responsible for it, because they were not 
willing to understand the Scriptures about Jesus. They 
held to the Bible, but it must be interpreted in their 
way only. Onecan hold the truthia unrighteousness. 
One can be uncharitable and bitter in a good cause. 
These Jews were great defenders of their Bible, but 
they were sticklers for its form rather than its spirit. 
So one can now bea very ardent temperance manin a 
very intemperate and unchristian way. 

So the reading of the Bible faithfully, or the attend- 
ance regularly on Christian worship is not Christian 
life. It was the sins of such people that our Lord re- 
buked most severely. 

It was while defending, as they thought, their Bible, 
that the Jews fulfilled its declarations about Christ by 
putting him to death. In defense of their idea of a Mes- 
siah they killed the true Messiah. So men now may 
injure the Church while vigorously trying to maintain 
it, if they do not comprehend its true spirit. 

Paul lived in the very times of Christ and his dis- 
ciples. He knewthe very men, scores of them, that 
saw Christ alive after his death. He was compelled to 
believe by the testimony of those who had seen Christ 
after his resurrection, as well as by the vision he had 
himself had. The resurrection from the dead wasa mat- 
terof abundant personal testimony. 

It is the business of the Church, as it was of Paul, to 
spreak the good news of the resurrection of Christ. 
Paul felt that he must be a missionary of the good 
news. 

When Paul speaks of the law of Moses he means es- 
pecially the ceremonial law, that of sacrifices, etc. Let 
it be remembered that the ceremonial law had broken 
down. The Jews in foreign parts could not offer sac- 
rifices. These sacrifices, even while continued in the 
temple, could not secure pardon. Paul felt that some 
other way was necessary. 

The word Jesus means savior. It was the teachings 
of Jesus, the life of Jesus, and especially the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, by which they were to be saved. 

Paul here speaks especially of the resurrection. The 
early disciples put their hope in this resurrection of 
their Master, and looked forward to their own resur- 
rection from the dead, when their salvation should be 
made perfect. 

Those that accepted Jesus would be forgiven; they 
would be raised from the dead; they would be forever 
with the Lord; they would thus be saved. 

The condition is belief. That means accepting Jesus 
as teacher and Redeemer. The object and end is justi- 
fication. That means pardon and acceptance with God, 
being treated as righteous because forgiven, 
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The Restraint of the Fear of God. 
THE world needs the fear of God, the fear of his 
righteous judgments to keep the world from intol- 
erable license. We who are theists and Christians 
need God for the protection of our own moral char- 
acter and for the protection of society. Without him 
we do not knowinto what worthless lives, or into 
what sins and crimes we might fall. For we look upon 
a bad life as in itself the worst disaster that can be- 
falla man; not merely or chiefly because of the suf- 
fering that a man endures for it in this life or the next, 
but because wickedness and all selfishness is in itself 
only bad. It not only leads to bad; but it is bad even 
when, as often is the case, it leads its agent to suc- 
cess and happiness. The happiness is only a showy, 
luxurious fungus, growing out of rot. Against this 
worse evil we know that we need all the protection 
which the threatenings as well as the promises of God 
can provide us. 

There may be men who have reached such subli- 
mated hights of philosophy, and whose study of the 
world has carried them so far above the flesh, that 
they do not need ever to remind themselves whether 
purity and virtue will bring happiness or misery. 
Perhaps there are those who recognize our moral in- 
stincts as a long-inherited experience of the race, and 
are willing to accept and follow this race-experience 
even when it leads them to their destruction, as 
so many noble men_have preferred death to dishon- 
or. Neither men nor animals follow their ‘‘ inher- 
ited memory,’” as we have learned to call instinct, 
when they see it will kill them. Yet we will not deny 
that there may be some philosophers with whom fealty 
to the inherited experience of the race—if that is the 
proper scientific term for conscience—may be quite 
potent, who have a more than Chinese reverence for 
their ancestors, and who can be controlled by what 
they have inherited from them rather than by their 
own pains and pleasures. But it isnot so with us, and 
we are sure it is not so with the world generally. We 
fear if their philosophy should prevail, that while 
ethics might exist as a possible seience .it would 
hardly seem of much practical use to cultivate it. 

For we £now that men are controlled by their hopes 
and fears; hopes and fears for the immediate or the 
the distant future, If regard for the distant future is 
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eliminated "we"believe they would_be controlled ‘by re- 
gard for the future of the day or the morrow. We 
know that men work not because work is a duty and 
therefore a pleasure, but because they hope to get 
comfort and escape discomfort by it. Efforts to avoid 
sin convince us that it is a decided help to remember 
that God sees us, and that he will reward or punish. 
We thank him every day for the revelation of his 
righteous judgment, because it nerves us in the con- 
test against the evil that is in us. We want all the 
help we can get; and if this motive of a present and 
rewarding God were taken away we do not know into 
what evil we might fall. When we have most for- 
gotten him we have most yielded to the temptations 
of the flesh. We want to conquer and, therefore, we 
want a God to be feared. 

But if God should be taken away from us, and if life 
is but an accident, what have we to hope or fear beyond 
this life? If our existence is but a bubble, why not let 
it be as gaudy as it may? It will make no differ- 
ence to-morrow; let us eat and drink, like the swine of 
Epicurus’s herd, for to-morrow we die. If there be 
no to-morrow to us, then let us enjoy to-day. The 
experience of the race may tell us that theft, or adul- 
tery, or falsehood, is unlucky; but personal observa- 
tion proves that it is often lucky. And why should 
not we seize the pleasures that offer themselves, and 
trust to concealment or strength to avoid the evils of 
which the experience of the race might warn us? We 
fear our philosophy might not stand the strain of such 
temptation. Paul’s philosophy was no better, and 
he wasa saint. ‘‘If Christ be not risen,’’ said he, 
‘‘let useat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’’ We 
know what society has been when the restraints of 
religion were thrown off, and we shudder at the pros- 
pect. Therefore we want, because we know we need, 
the terrors of the Lord and of his retributions—such 
retributions as we know do not come in this world. 
The world needs more than inherited experience, 
more than any mere moral sense; it needs a God who 
wields the thunders of the law. 


General Grant. 


GENERAL GRANT'S greatness was made by oppor- 
tunity. And the Republic, for which his splendid 
military genius was given, afforded him the opportu 
nity. There was no sign of greatness in his early days 
at West Point or in his subsequent military service in 
peace and in the Mexican War. The first intima- 
tions of it came from his victories at Fort Henry, 
Fort Donaldson and Vicksburg. 

He was a simple-minded, unambitious man, whose 
life would have been spent in quiet mercantile or agri- 
cultural pursuits, but for the great National crisis 
that confronted us when Lincoln came to the Presi- 
dency. When the emergency arose he was the man, 
and apparently the only man equal to it. Lincoln 
won his way to leadership by statesmanlike qualities. 
Grant knew not that he had military genius, and 
might never have known, if a great emergency had 
not awakened his powers. There were other great 
soldiers at the head of our army—Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Thomas, McClellan, Meade, Hancock —a 
splendid list; but Grant had a higher title to greatness 
than any of them, that of almost uninterrupted success. 

Eminent military critics like General Wolseley 
may convince themselves that he had serious 
faults as a commander; but his own ccuntrymen 
point to his continued successes and say, He may not 
have valued the minutiz of military science, it may 
be that his plans were not splendidly elaborated; but 
wherever he fought he conquered, he gave the strokes 
which ended the War. That is enough for his coun- 
trymen to fix his place among their own heroes, if not 
among the heroes of the world. 

He seemed to know military situations intuitively, 
Other men would work them out bystudy. He un- 
derstood them at a glance, and made his plans with 
wonderful quickness. Hedid not talk about them, 
but proceeded at once to execute them, changing 
them when necessary, adhering to them with the 
greatest tenacity when convinced that they were the 
best. He did his duty as it came to him—that was 
his first principle; he did it quietly, without the least 
display—that was his second; he drove straight to his 
purpose—that was his third; he believed in short, 
sharp and decisive campaigns—that was his fourth. 
He did not love war, tho he adopted it in his youth 
as a profession. It always seemed to him a cruel and 
desperate expedient; but being in it, he wanted to 
fight it out quickly and have done with it. He has 
been called a ‘‘butcher.’’ He wasnotthat. But he 

believed there was more mercy in quick, hard, de- 
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cisive blows, which it costs much to deliver, than in 
maneuvers for delay. And it is a sufficient answer to 
his unfriendly critics to point to his example after 
Appomattox. The war is over, he said; let us have 
peace. He loved peace and longed for it; and would 
have rejoiced greatly if we could have done more as 
President to cement the North and South together. 
The chief fighters on both sides were ready for it; but 
others were not. It has taken a quarter of a century 
to ‘‘reconstruct ’ fully,when, ifthe example of Grant 
and Longstreet had been followed, reconstruction 
would not have been such a tedious process. Grant 
had in this matter the foresight of a statesman. 

As President, Grant could not be expected to make 
a record equal to‘his glorious war record. He had 
some admirable qualities for the Chief Magistracy, 
and some qualities as a loyal friend which led him 
into mistakes. But his common sense, his sincerity of 
purpose and his excellent general judgment kept him 
in the main admirably true to the best interests of the 
country. It is a tribute to his statesmanship that he 
appreciated more highly than any other achievement 
of his two Administrations the success of the Treaty 
of Washington, and it was his dream, as his eloquent 
eulogist Bishop Newman tells us, that the time would 
come when there would be an international court to 
settle questions of difficulty according to the princi- 
ples of humanity and without bloodshed. If he were 
alive to-day, he would be an enthusiastic advocate 
of the pending Treaty of Arbitration unamended. 

Twelve years ago the body of the illustrious man 
was laid in a temporary resting place in Riverside Park. 
Tuesday his ashes were reinterred in a magnificent 
mausoleum prepared for him by his grateful country- 
men. The occasion was marked as a holiday in the 
metropolis of the nation, and President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Cabinet, Congress, Foreign Ambassadors, 
heads of our Army and Navy, Governors of States, 
old associates in civil and military life and, most 
significant of all, Confederate generals whom he fought 
so earnestly during the War and fellowshiped the 
moment they surrendered—all, gathered here to mark 
their respect for his memory and pay a tribute to his 
worth as soldier, civilian and man. The nation de- 
lights to express its gratitude for what he was and 
what he did. No honors it can give him will ever be 
considered beyond his due. 


The Greek Discomfiture. 


THE news this week is of the defeat of the Greeks 
in the battle of Mati. The capture of the Miluna 
Pass by the Turks opened a clear road to Turnavo 
and the plain of Larissa; and the Greek forces in the 
Reveni Pass, notwithstanding their success, had 
not sufficient strength to go on and_ attack 
the Turks in their rear at Elassona. The entire 
Greek army was, therefore, compelled to fall back on 
Larissa; and the advance of an overwhelming Turkish 
army under the admirable generalship of Edhem 
Pasha, aided by German officers of high rank, com- 
pelled the Greek army toabandon Larissa and retreat 
on Pharsales. No moderate success of the Greek 
army in Epirus, moving on toward Yanina, nor any 
bluster of the Greek fleet in the Gulf of Salonica is 
sufficient to compensate for this most serious and 
dangerous condition of things in the plain of ° 
Larissa. The Turkish army has passed through the 
mountain passes and is now in full force in Greek 
territory, and there is no reason to believe that the 
defense of Pharsala would be any more successful than 
that of Larissa. It was with great assurance, if not 
with a light heart, that the Greeks entered upon the 
war. They now find that Greece alone is no match 
foxy the great Turkish army. Unless some unexpected 
success should soon occur, Greece will be calling 
upon the Powers for protection. She has made amag- 
nificent fight; but there is every reason to fear that it 
has been a failure, and that her people will lose every- 
thing but their honor, unless the Powers intervene. 

Unless some such success should be achieved, not 
in Epirus, but in the main field of battle, it cannot be 
expected that the other Balkan States will hasten to 
aid Greece by any military movement. Bulgaria has 
held her hand free and has declared practical inde- 
pendence of her Turkish suzerainty, but she has done 
nothing more. The uprisings hoped for in Albania 
have gone no further as yet than a perhaps not very 
serious mutiny of one or two Albanian regiments. 
Nothing more can be expected without a further ad- 
vance of the Greek army in Epirus, which is more 
likely to be recalled to defend Athens, The Greek 
fleet, from which so much was expected, has thus far 
done nothing of real importance; in fact, it looks as if 
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there were a lack of military genius on the Greek 


side. The Turks have the immense advantage of 


scores of thoroughly trained German officers guiding 
or helping everywhere. A Hessian spirit seems to 
make them ready to fight for any cause for which 
they are paid, perfectly indifferent to the contempt of 
the Christian world. 

What we then look for is a speedy intervention of 
the Powers, for we cannot expect victory to the 
weaker nation, to the smaller army and to the inferior 
military training. The Greeks have courage. They 
have shown it magnificently, but they have not can- 
non. They have no German tutors; Emperor Wil- 
liam would rather supply these to the Turk. It is 
likely that the Powers will save Greece from loss of 
territory, perhaps from payment of indemnity, but 
they will require humiliating submission hereafter to 
the orders of the Powers. Greece has made a mag- 
nificent effort to save the honor of Christendom. We 
will yet hope, even if against hope, that it will not be 
a failure. 


A Breach in the Civil Service System. 


Ir looked for a time last week as tho all that the 
Black amendments left of the Civil Service system of 
New York had been wiped out by a decision of the 
Court of Appeals; but, happily. this fear was not 
confirmed by the full text of the decision. It is un- 
doubtédly an important judgment, but not of the 
radical character at first suspected. 

The cases reviewed are those of eleven appoint- 
mentsin the Brooklyn city service. They were made 
without competitive examination, and it was claimed 
that this was in violation of the new constitutional 
provision requiring appointments and promotions to 
be ‘‘ made according to merit and fitness, to be ascer- 
tained, as far as practicable, by examinations which, 
so far so practicable, shall be competitive.’’ The 
positions in question were in ‘he non-competitive 
list, placed therein, at various times, by the Mayor of 
Brooklyn—some by Mayor Low, some by Mayor 
Schieren and some by the present Mayor Wurster. 
The question whether this classification was correct 
the Court does not consider. It declares that the 
heads of departments making the appointments cannot 
be held responsible because they did not make and 
could not unmake the classification. That was made 
by the Mayor who is designated by the statutes for 
such duty. If the Mayor errs, and includes in the 
exempt list positions not rightfully belonging there- 
to, the remedy lies in an appeal to the courts by 
mandamus or certiorari. 

The court clearly recognizes that there are proper 
exemptions from competitive examination,’ besides 
elective officers and heads of departments, and argues 
that the statutory exemption of subordinates for 
whose errors or violation of duty an officer is finan- 
cially responsible, is not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion, and that it would manifestly be unjust to require 
an officer to give bonds covering the acts of clerks in 
whose selection he has novoice. These exempt posi- 
tions, it says, cannot be numerous; there can hardly 
be more than one in each office. 

This appears to be a perfectly reasonable proposi- 
tion. If officers are not to be allowed to select the 
clerk nearest to them they ought not to be held pe- 
cuniarily responsible for his acts. If they are to be 
held pecuniarily responsible, they ought to be allowed 

a voice in his selection. That thisrule, laid down by 
the Court, is liable to abuse, is clear enough. Mayors 
and others who have personal or partisan ends in 
view may take advantage of it to multiply ‘‘ confiden- 
tial’’ positions. The minority of the Court, three 
able judges, lay stress upon the mandatory character 
of the Constitution and agree in holding that obedi- 
ence to it in the cases under review was practicable. 

The really serious attack on the Civil Service sys- 
tem is the Black Bill, which passed both houses de- 
spite the protests from both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members and of the public press and of Civil 
Service reformers. The ‘‘machine’’ was back of it, 
and the ‘‘ machine’’ decreed that it should pass, and 
pass it did by safe majorities. As finally passed it is 
not quite as bad as the original draft. It was amended 
so as to require that the Civil Service Commission 
shall fix the minimum rating for preferment. If this 
should be fixed at forty, for example, out of the max- 
imum of fifty, the examination under the appointing 
officer must be at least thirty to entitle the candidate 
to appointment, seventy being the minimum under 
the present law. As introduced, the bill had no pro- 

vision of this kind so that an applicant who got as low 
as twenty-five or even twenty could be appointed if 
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he secured forty-five or fifty in the second examina- 
tion. The bill was also amended so as to confirm 
the lists already made. 

But it is still a vicious bill, whose bad purpose is 
written in large letters across the face of it. That 
purpose is to break down the defenses which a sal- 
utary law had thrown around appointive positions, 
and open the way to the placing of partisans in im- 
portant public places. One of the Democratic Sena- 
tors said the Republicans proposed to use it to get 
Democrats out and Republicans in, and then when 
they had no further use for it they would repeal it. 
Severai Republican Senators warned the party in power 
that it would be an outrageous breach of faith, and 
would result in the party being hurled from power. 
But the warnings were disregarded, and the Legisla- 
ture added one to the many causes of distrust and 
condemnation which had already been given to a 
patient public. Not since the last year of Governor 
Hill has a Legislature made a worse record. 


Trusts and Trade. 


FRANKLY and freely we vronounce against the jus- 
tice or the policy of the whole system of so-called 
anti-trust legislation which reached. its culmination 
in this State by the passage, last week, of the two 
anti-trust laws, one to prevent monopolies having 
their seat in the State of New York, and the other to 
bring under the laws of this State any corporations of 
the nature of trusts or monopolies incorporated under 
the laws of other States. Their purpose is to make a 
vicious restraint of trade for the benefit of certain 
members of the community as against certain other 
members of the community. 

The anti-monopoly bill declares illegal and void 
any agreement ‘‘ whereby monopoly in the manufac- 
ture, production or sale” of any article of common 
use ‘‘is or may be created,” or whereby competition 
‘‘is or may be restrained or prevented,’’ or where- 
by, for the purpose of establishing a monopoly, the 
free pursuit in this State of any lawful business, trade 
or occupation is or may be restricted or prevented. 
Every person making or attempting to make such 
an agreement is guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year or fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or both. This applies to any officer 
or agent ofa corporation, and the corporation itself 
is liable to the fine. 

One observes, in the first place, that this law punishes 
not merely the purpose to create a monopoly, or the 
purpose to prevent competition, but any act which has 

that effectwithout regard tothe purpose. Any agree- 
ment or contract whereby competition is or may be re- 
strained is forbidden, whether that is the purpose or 
not. For example, a man cannot buy out another man’s 
business, if the effect would be to restrain competi- 
tion in the State; and he cannot sell the good will of 
his business if such would bethe effect. A man ora 
company that has secured by skill or enterprise a 
cheaper,way of manufacturing any product, and then 
puts it on the market at a price lower than others can 
afford to sell it for, instead of doing a favor to the 
people is guilty of a crime, at least if, in so doing, he 
has made an agreement with any one else so to do. 

We understand perfectly well the purpose of this 
legislation; it is to protect small dealers against large 
ones. It is precisely the same, in nature, as the law 
proposed in some Western States against department 
stores. Every advance in methods of production in- 
jures somebody in the process of benefiting the public 
asa whole. When railroads were started they ruined 
stagecoaches and created a monopoly. Every new 
improvement in machinery has thrown hand laborers 
out of employment. Machines to sew or peg shoes 
put thousands out of employment for a time; but 
Lynn, Mass., is a larger and richer city now than it 
was then. New methods of production by machinery 
are in precisely the same category as improved 
methods of distribution, and the same development 
which put the manufacture of shoes in great facto- 
ries instead of in the houses of the workmen, re- 
quires that business should be consolidated by com- 
binations, or trusts, or whatever they may be called, 
so as to prevent the ruinous waste of murderous 
competition. 

The two must go together, the freedom of compe- 
tition and the freedom to prevent competition, pro- 
vided that the means used to restrain competition are 
not forcible or violent, but just the same as are used 
by the competitors. Then the best and cheapest busi- 
ness methods will prevail. One must have liberty to 
excel and beat his competitors, or there is no real 
competition, One who uses improved methods will 
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drive his competitors out of business unless they also 
accept the improved methods. That is for the ad- 
vantage of society. Combination of capital is one of 
the improved methods to secure economy of produc- 
tion and distribution; and such combinations increase 
production’ and increase the field of labor and the 
comfort of the people who buy. If the combination 
by its economies secures the trade of other establish-- 
ments, it has to do it by cheaper rates; and if it after- 
ward raises those rates inordinately it calls again into 
being that competition which it had removed. There 
is always a possible competition if not an actual, 
which will keep the profits of a combination reasona- 
ble, if it is intelligently controlled. Otherwise it will 
go to pieces, as has often been the case with greedy 
combinations of capital. 

All this does not mean that combinations or trusts 
should not be under the strict supervision of law. 
They should be amenable to examination, and ille- 
gitimate methods of securing a monopoly of trade 
should be punished. But the principle of laws which 
forbid any combination to secure control of markets 
and thus extend trade is wholly bad. 





“The Acquisitive Talent.” 


THERE is one sentence in the article on ‘‘Grant’s 
Relation to the Southern People,’’ by Colonel Mosby, 
which is worth the most careful consideration by 
those who, either as teachers or parents, are inter- 
ested in guiding or forecasting the future character 
of the young. Having spoken of the failure of bril- 
liant students in school to achieve anything more 
than a moderate success in after life, Colonel Mosby 
says: 

**That class of men simply have what may be called 
the acquisitive talent; they are lacking in the ability to 
create and manage.”’ 

If one carefully observes any company of boys in 
school or out he will discover that certain ones are 
natural leaders. They do not wait to be told what to 
do, but they suggest work or mischief. They have 
what we may call initiative. They suggest the games; 
they direct the expeditions; they are the inventive, 
active, forth-putting ones, the natural leaders—in 
fact, others may follow, not they. 

The same quality shows in their school work, and 
becomes more evident the further advanced the stu- 
dent is. They are not satisfied to commit the les- 
sons required with a beautifully obedient spirit, but 
they are alert in the lines that suggest themselves 
apart from the regular studies. Sometimes they 
neglect the prescribed lessons, but do not neglect their 
own assumed work; sometimes they carry on their 
studies far beyond these prescribed limits. The man 
who now stands perhaps at the head of American 
philology read in college the whole of Demosthenes 
and Aischylus while the class was going over a single 
oration and play. It is sometimes said that our great 
men were not great scholarsin college; but they were 
workers in their own line of study. 

The valedictorians that make no mark in the world 
are those that have great acquisitiveness and small 
initiative. The ability to acquire is a magnificent 
gift, and it will insure moderate success; but it will 
not insure great success unless there is added to it 
the power of leadership. This leadership requires the 
gift of initiative, which is another name for original- 
ity. j 

Teachers value highly, and ought to value highly, 
the quality of what they call good scholarship, the 
power to acquire readily and exactly. But they 
should give their special labor to those scholars— 
wayward, mischievous perhaps—that work out their 
own plans, and are not satisfied to accept them with- 
out a reason why. Join the two gifts, the talent for 
acquisition with the genius of originality, and we 
have the combination possessed by all great leaders, 
Your beautiful reciter may amount to very little; let 
him add that merit to the other one, which thinks for 
itself, which gives you trouble, which challenges your 
reasons and your authority, and you have found the 
boy whose youth you wili love to recall when he has 
made his mark in after life. 


WE have had our Washington Number and our Lin- 
coln Number, and now it is entirely in order that we 
should have our Grant Number. These are the three 
greatest names in our national history, Pater, Liberator, 
Salvator, as Secretary Fish so happily called them— 
three men who not only endeared themselves to all 
Americans as great patriots, but also command our re- 
spect for the purity of their lives and the moral excel- 
lence of their characters, There are many yet_livin g 
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who knew intimately both Lincoln and Grant. In our 
Lincoln Number, April 5th, 1895, we gathered up many 
reminiscences of our great War President from men who 
wrote of what they saw and heard and knew of Mr. Lin- 
coln. We have endeavored to do a similar service to 
our readers for General and President Grant. Three 
of those whose articles we print were members of his 
Cabinet; two, Father Deshon and General Reynolds, 
were his classmates at West Point; Bishop Newman 
was for many years his pastor, and enjoyed his confi- 
dence in the fullest degree; General Macfeely was on 
his staff; Gen. Edward W. Whittaker was at Appomat- 
tox when Lee surrendered, and he gives a very interest- 
ing account of that great event. Two of the writers are 
family connections, and Colonel Grant gives a beautful 
view of the General as husband and father. Three 
Senatcrs knew our national hero intimately; and two 
men who were prominent in the Confederate Army 
write appreciatively and lovingly of the man who con- 
fronted them on the field, but was afterward their 
friend. Other articles by Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
Rear-Admiral Braine and others give interesting 
glimpses of General Grant and estimates of his charac- 
ter. We very greatly regret that Colonel Mosby, who 
so kindly contributes to this number, was unable, on 
account of an accident, to be present at the dedication 
ceremonies. 





Questions of precedence arise and sometimes become 
very troublesome even in republics. Whether foreiga 
Ambassadors should or should not come next to the 
President, preceding the Vice President, is a question, 
we believe, not yet finally settled at the State Depart- 
ment. If we follow the rule of other countries we should 
allow them to come next tothe President. So far as 
the ceremonies at the dedication of Grant’s tomb were 
concerned the question seems to have been evaded, and 
the Ambassadors were simply’ guests of honor, without 
appearing in the procession or taking such public part 
as would make it necessary to decide what position they 
ought tooccupy. In this connection itis interesting to 
recall how the question of General Grant’s position was 
raised and settled in London on the occasion of his visit 
there. The Hon Edwards Pierrepont, at thattime our 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James, wrote about it in 
our columns at the death of General Grant in 1885. Mr. 
Pierrepont had served in Grant’s Cabinet, was warmly 
attached to the General and was anxious that every 
curtesy and consideration should be shownhim. He 
remembered that ex-President Van Buren on a 
similar occasion had not been accorded the honors 
due to an ex-ruler. So he went to see Lord 
Derby about it. Lord Derby told him that the difficulty 
wasthat Americans had no titles, and the question of 
precedence in England was decided by title. General 
Grant was a very distinguished man and he would be 
warmly welcomed. Mr. Pierrepont pressed him to 
know how he would be received, how the question of 
precedence would be settled. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said Lord Derby, 
‘*you do not care for such things in your country!’’ 
‘*Yes,”’ said the Ambassador, ‘‘but you do care for 
them in yours.’’ Mr. Pierrepont was pressed to say 
exactly what he wanted. The reply was: ‘‘I want 
General Grant to be treated as an ex-ruler.”” ‘‘ But 
there is no precedent,” said Lord Derby. But Mr. 
Pierrepont was ready for him on this point, and stated 
the case of Louis Napoleon, who was an ex-emperor. 
He was not, he reminded Lord Derby, borneither a king 
or anemperor, but was elected. He was then told by Lord 
Derby to write out just whathe wanted. He did so, and 
the matter was arranged to his satisfaction, and Gen- 
eral Grant received all the honors of an ex-ruler. Or- 
dinary rules of precedence may be stretched a point, 
cértainly, where foreign guests are to be honored. 


Ata dinner given ex-President Cleveland in this city 
by the National Democrats last Saturday night, he 
said, among other things: 


‘‘ The party placed in power as the result of splendid 
Democratic patriotism has failed to meet the obligations of 
the people’s trust. Its distinct campaign declaration that 
it was unreservedly in favor of sound money, the character 
and controlling effectiveness of the support it gained on 
the faith of that declaration, the universal concession that 
the conflict of financial theories constituted the issue which 
was passed upon by the suffrages of the people, and the 
country’s pressing exigencies and needs all demanded 
prompt and efficient action by the party intrusted with 
power, in an effort to place our nation’s finances, adjusted 
to‘every popular need, upon a safe and sure basis, approved 
by the business judgment of the land, and secure from suc- 
cessful attack because defended by a majority of the 
thoughtful, honest men of all parties.”’ 

It is true that the Republicans stood for Sound Money 
in the campaign, but no less true that they advocated 
a Tariff revised in the interests of revenue and Protec- 
tion. They constantly insisted that the first duty was 
to put the finances on a sound basis by increasing the 
revenue, and this they have entered upon with the ut- 
most promptness. He calls this ‘‘ bad faith: It is in 


exact accordance with the Republican platform, with 
the letters of acceptance, with Mr. McKinley’s daily 
tampaign utterances, and with his inaugural address. 
The currency question is not laid on the shelf; it _is 
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simply awaiting its turn. More revenue to avoid 
bankruptcy is the first necessity; provision making the 
currency secure is the second. 





THE proposal for a Federation of Young People’s 
Societies recently made and discussed in our columns 
has met generally a very favorable response, particu- 
larly from those who are opposed to or regard organic 
union as impracticable. The Golden Rule, organ of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, will not admit that ‘‘a 
closer union on Christian Endeavor lines is impossible’’ ; 
but it does admit that the Epworth League, next to the 
Endeavor Society the largest young people’s organiza- 
tion in the country, has rejected a cordial proposal for 
organic union, ‘‘ free from all possible objections.”’ It 
was a liberal and cordial proposal in which the Endeav- 
or Society probably went as far as it could go. The 
failure, therefore, would seem to be conclusive, at least 
for the present and near future. That being so, why is 
not Federation, for which the Epworth League is doubt- 
less ready, the next best thing? Zhe Golden Rule 
thinks that such liberal terms of union having been re- 
jected, it is a question whether “‘ any kind of Federation 
will amount to much.”’ This is rather a forced conclu- 
sion. The Epworth League has declared against or- 
ganic union, but not against Federation. Fraternity 
counts for something between denominations; and Fed- 
eration would be an active and useful fraternity and a 
step toward union. We are sorry to see The Golden 
Rule speaking in a way bo discourage it. It concludes 
thus: 

“« And if you federate all the young people’s societies of 

a town, what will you have but a Christian Endeavor 
Union? And isn’tthat about as good a name as ‘ Young 
People’s Federation ’?”’ 
If Federation comes it will have to come on a broader 
basis than this. Other societies will not consent toa 
federation, either local or general, under the Christian 
Endeavor name. It must be on a basis and under a 
name that shall give no denomination and no society 
precedence or preference over any other. Certainly 
the Christian Endeavor Society is in a position to meet 
other societies on an equal’ footing. Denominational 
societies will ask nothing more; they can hardly ask 
anything less. 


THE idea of federation is cordially welcomed by the 
secretary of the Epworth League of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Inaletter to us he says: 

I am heartily in favor of the movement you propose; it 
bodes good for the cause, and I shall heartily co-operate 
with you in making it a success, so far as our part of the 
work may be involved. 

Acommunication in Zhe Central Methodist bears out 
this cordial utterance. The writer says: 

‘“‘ Federation would unify denominational activities; do 
away with placing altar against altar in many places, and 
give momentum to the missionary movement at home and 
abroad. 

‘*An alliance of all the young people’s societies is cor- 

dially indorsed by Epworth Leaguers; an international 
congress biennially or quadrennially would promote fra- 
ternity and foster fellowship; but a federation that demands 
as a basis the merging of denominationa! societies into the 
Christian Endeavor, or a rechristening of a society as 
‘ The Epworth League of Christian Endeavor’ is impossible 
at present.” 
The Watchword, organ of the Young People’s Society 
of the Church of the United Brethren, after saying that 
the present tendency is more and more to denomina- 
tional societies, adds that the dream of the Christian 
Endeavor of a union of all young people, while not 
possible at present, has not vanished: 

“Tfallthe great bodies of young people federate on a 
basis as deep, if not as ideal, as Christian Endeavor, let no 
one say that it is not as truly providential as Christian En- 
deavor until it has proved a failure.”’ 

It proposes, in conclusion, 

‘that the highest authoritative body of each of the young 
people’s organizations appoint a representative to meet 
with like representatives to arrange the basis of federation 
and plan for a congress for the year 1go0.’’ 

Some of the Lutheran and Baptist papers do not look 
upon the proposal very favorably. The Lutheran thinks 
the denominations had better try it first. But might 
not the young people lead them? The Southern Bap- 
tists have a great fear of more organizations. Zhe 
Christian Index says: 

‘For ourselves, while believing in organization, we hold 

most tenaciously to those nearest at hand, and with less 
and less interest the further they get from the base of 
operations—the local church. For that reason we think 
more of our State Union than our Southern, and more of 
the Southern than the International, and so on.’’ 
So it ought. But it will surely do no harm to be linked 
with other societies of kindred character and aims, all 
representing in beautiful Christian harmony one great 
cause before the world. 


WE quote this admirable passage from an address de- 
livered by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Secretary 
of the Peabody and Slater Funds, to the Alabama Leg- 
islature, of which he was once a member: 


“ I,heard a man say yesterday, ‘I have no objection to 
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your school system, but I am not willing to be taxed to 
educate the Negro.’ I heard that in Montgomery with my 
own ears. Throw aside the Negro for a moment, will you? 
Forget that he is a human being; forget that he is a citi- 
zen, with equal rights and privileges, and prerogatives and 
immunities as yourself; forget that he is here to stay—no, 
not forget that; remember that—but forget everything else 
except he lives by your side, that he has the same Govern- 
ment that you have, that he sits by your side in the jury 
box, that he can vote at all your elections, that you punish 
him for crime, that you hold him responsible for violations 
of law, and I want to say to you, legislators, and to you, 
heads of families, living on the same soil and in the same 
country with the Negro (whatever may be said of the past 
for which we are not responsible), if you don’t lift that 
Negro up he willdrag you down to the lowest hell of pov- 
erty and degradation. You can’t put two races side by side 
with equal rights and equal privileges under the law and 
constitution, one with property, the other without, one 
with education and the other without, that the one without 
will not drag downthe other. It is the law, as irreversible 
as the law that makes the sun shine in heaven.” 

This is a lesson that needs to be taught everywhere, 
that it isthe purpose of free public schools to educate 
the poorest at the expense of the richest. Poverty goes 
with ignorance. Massachusetts is the richest State in 
the Union, except Rhode Island, in ratio to population, 
and none pays higher for education, while Alabama is 
one of the poorest, and only Louisiana and North Caro- 
lina has an equal per cent. of illiteracy. 





....Two Protestant Episcopal churches in this city, 
the St.Ann’s and the St. Matthew’s Churches, are to be 
consolidated. The St. Ann’s property has been sold for 
$200,000, and it has also an endowment fund of $31,000. 
This money is to be given to St. Matthew’s Church, a 
portion to pay its debt, and the rest to be used as an en- 
dowment. Butthe endowment for St. Ann’s Church was 
raised with difficulty for the purpose of making it a per- 
petually free church, while St. Matthew’s is a pew 
church. We do not wonder that Dr. Rainsford makes a 
protest against using the fund specifically raised to 
maintain one method to support a church which employs 
the other method, and that he quotes the senior warden 
of St. Ann’s as saying that he would regard the transfer 
of the assets by his vote as ‘‘a breach of a sacred 
trust.” It appears to us that Dr. Rainsford is right. 
At any rate the policy of our churches should be away 
from the pew system to the free system. 


....-Among the appointments important for philan- 
thropy, if less considered by the politicians, is that of 
the Indian Commissioner. We must wait for the new 
Commissioner to be tested; indeed he is so entirely un- 
known in public life that it is difficult to. express any 
opinion about him. Whether he is easy-going or obsti- 
nate, whether intelligent or opinionated, time must tell. 
The ex-Assistant Commissioner, who desires second 
place, has not yet been reappointed, and this fact makes 
it rather unlikely that he will get the position again. 
He is a good, hard-working, honest man, who has had 
considerable nervous skill in antagonizing people, 
Very likely the present Assistant Commissioner will 
hold on for a while. He is a Catholic and will have 
good support. He is a fair-minded, sincere man, and it 
is desirable that he remain at least until his chief gets 
to be familiar with his duties. 


....The truthful Swami Vivekananda, back in India 
from his conquests, thus describes American women, as 
quoted by Dr. Francis E. Clark, in The Congregation- 
alist; 

‘When a woman tries her best to finda husband she goes 
to all the bathing places imaginable, and tries all sorts of 
tricks tocatch aman. When she fails in her attempts she 
becomes what they call in America an ‘old maid,’ and 
joinsthe church. Some of them become very ‘churchy.’ 
These church women are awful fanatics. They are under 
the thumb of the priests there. Between them and the 
priests they make a hell onearth. They make a mess of 
religion. With the exception of these the Americans are a 
very good people. They loved me so much. I loved them. 
I felt as thoI was one of them.” 


We value his love. 


....We have spoken more than once of the fulsome- 
ness of the laudations bestowed by our Catholic con- 
tempories on ecclesiastics of superior position. We are 
glad to see that a writer in the St. Louis Review illus- 
trates the same weakness in the matter of Catholic liter- 
ary criticism, showing the extravagance of both praise 
andcontempt. The illustrations given are simply ugly; 
but we are glad to notice that they are not taken from 
any of the leading Catholic papers. 


....The Emperor of Germany has conferred on Dr. 
Nansen the gold medal for science and art, ‘ the high- 
est distinction that can be bestowed in Germany for 
peaceful achievements.”” That is, victories in war 
rank higher in Germany than victories in peace. That 
is a relic of barbarism which dies hard in other coun- 
tries besides Germany. 


...+The blackballing of Governor Mount, of Indiana, 
by the Indianapolis Literary Club, on the ground that 
he is a farmer, is a splendid example of snobbery. 


--..We hear nothing of the sea-serpent lately, only 
of the airship, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Fifty Years of Conservative Lutheranism. 


BY A LUTHERAN CORRESPONDENT. 


EarLy in the spring of 1847, there was organized -in 
the city of Chicago, by twelve congregations, twenty- 
two ministers and two candidates of theology, a Luther- 
an synodical body called then as now The German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
Other States. This organization, which is now cele- 
brating the semi-centennial of its remarkable growth 
and work, has become not only numerically the largest 
Lutheran body in the United States, its lately issued 
Year Book reporting 1,389 pastors, 1,915 congregations, 
736 parochial school-teachers, and 662,048 souls, of whom 
380,006 are confirmed communicants, but has in the last 
three or four decades been decidedly the most powerful 
factor and force in the Lutheran Church of this land. 
In the entire length and breadth of this Church, contrary 
to the spirit and tendencies characteristic of other 
leading denominations, there has been, in the last gen- 
eration, a pronounced conservative development, a re- 
vival of the confessional principle, a seeking after the 
ways of the Fathers in faith and worship. It is certain- 
ly a remarkable phenomenon that in a era when 
the general tendencies of the American Churches 
have been toward the removal of the old ecclesiastical 
landmarks and cf the denominational fences, a body 
which combats the liberalizing unification ideas 
of the times, believing in a unity of church forces only 
where there is an agreement on biblical doctrines and 
practices, should have been able to mold the destinies 
of a mighty Church to the extent to which the Missou- 
rians have those of the Lutheran communion in this 
country. It is not atall accidental that in the Lutheran 
Church of this land the innovations of ‘‘ Higher Criti- 
cism’’ have been able to gain not a solitary friend, 
altho in Germany almost the entire scholarship of 
the Lutheran Church, as represented at a dozen uni- 
versities, accepts in principle this criticism and, to a 
greater or less degree, also its results. In America, 
where the Lutheran clergy, particularly the German and 
the Scandinavian, are most thorough Bible students, 
ordinarily too in the original tongues, the formal 
principle of the Reformation, that the Scriptures are the 
sole and absolutely authoritative guide and norm of 
faith and life, and accordingly are literally inspired, has 
so firmly intrenched itself in the Lutheran Church that 
it is absolutely true that there is no scholar of this Church 
who has accepted the teachings and tenets of modern 
biblical criticism. 

Undoubtedly this pronounced conservative tendency 
in the Lutheran Church of the land is not solely due to 
the influence of the Missouri Synod; yet it has been the 
chief agency. Its beginnings really date back to the 
thirties of this century, when at the University of Leip- 
zig a coterie of pious students met for the purpose of 
studying the works of Arndt, Francke, Spener and 
other friends of a vital Christianity. Rationalism was 
at that time rampant in Saxony and in Leipzig; and 
this band of positive Christian students were by their 
fellows generally termed ‘‘Mystics,’’ ‘‘Pietists,’’ ‘“‘Hyp- 
ocrites”’ and ‘‘ Obscurants.’’ Their leader was a stu- 
dent named Kuehn; but soon one C, F. W. Walther, a 
roommate and intimate friend of the late Franz De- 
litzsch, became the prime factor in this band. Walther 
went through an experience that almost reminds one of 
Luther’s in the cloister at Erfurt. He and his friends 
sought comfort from Martin Stephan, a gifted pastor of 
the St. John’s Bohemian church in Dresden, and a leader 
of confessional truth in the dreary darkness of rational- 
ism. After Walther had been ordained and found it almost 
impossible to introduce, in accordance with his ordina- 
tion vows, the teachings of the Lutheran Confessions, he 
gladly co-operated with Stephan and others in the proj- 
ect of establishing on American soil a Church in which 
the pure Gospel truth, as confessed by the symbols of 
the Church, should reign supreme. In September,1838, 
as many as 707 persons entered their names on the roll; 
ministers, school-teachers, lawyers, physicians, artists— 
all gave up their positions to take part in this new cru- 
sade for freedom of conscience. A joint treasury was 
formed to pay the expenses of the party and buy land in 
the west of the United States. Five ships were filled by 
these religious refugees, and in November, 1838, they 
left Bremerhaven for New Orleans. One was lost, with 
all on board. The company went. up the river to St. 
Louis, and settled chiefly in Perry County, Mo., a small 
flock remaining in St. Louis, with an elder brother of 
Walther as their pastor. Soon troubles of a serious 
kind set in. Stephan, for the grossest immoralities, 
was deposed from office, and died in disgrace in 1846. 
Young Walther, naturally, by his extraordinary gifts, 
became the leader of the despondent band. At once a 
school was established, with a course that prepared 
for the German universities; an organ, the Lutheraner, 
was issued, and St. Louis soon became ‘the rallying 
point for all who favored conservative and confessional 
Lutheranism. 

No body of Lutherans ever knew better what they 
wanted than did and do the Missouri Lutherans. Their 
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constitution actually stands now as it was adopted at 
Chicago half a century ago. The leading principles are 
these: Full acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament as the cannonical Word of God; the 
recognition of the Symbolical books of the Lutheran 
Church, namely the Augsburg Confession and its Apol- 
ogy, the two catechisms of Luther, the Smalcald Arti- 
cles and Formula of Concord, as ‘‘ the pure and uncor- 
rupted explanation and statement of the divine Word”’; 
renunciation of altar and pulpit fellowship, except on 
the basis of an agreement of faith and practice; the 
congregational independence,synod being merely an ad- 
visory body, whose resolutions have binding force only 
when accepted by the congregations, the congregations 
alone calling their pastors and alone having the power 
to ordain or to depose them. In addition it was decided 
to make use of only the German language in synod- 
ical conventions, and this rule is still adhered to. 
Congregations or pastors as they become English, 
unite with an English body which stands in closest 
synodical connection with the mother Synod. Great 
stress is laid upon the Christian training of youth. It 
is regarded asa matter of course in this Synod that 
each congregation must have itsown school. Twoschool- 
teachers’ seminaries, or normal colleges, have been 
established, at present manned by ten professors, and 
with an attendance of 212 young men, no ladies being 
admitted to these schools, and only exceptionally being 
employed in the church schools themselves. Incase a 
congregation is too poor to employ both pastor and 
teacher, the former, in addition to his pastoral work, 
teaches the school. The Year Book for 1896 shows that 
there were 830 pastors in the Synod teaching school, 
many of them five days a week. In this connection it 
can be remarked that the same interest in congregation- 
al schools istaken in all sections of the Lutheran 
Church, except the English. In the Ohio, the German 
Iowa, the Norwegian Synod, and other bodies, this 
cause has made wonderful progress in late years; and 
throughout the Central and Northwest it is considered 
a remarkable matter if a Lutheran congregation has not 
a school of its own, not to counteract or to oppose the 
public schools, but to complement and supplement 
these, giving a religious training which the State 
schools in the nature of the case cannot furnish. 
The Missouri Synod has been especially active in 
the home mission cause, its phenomenal growth being 
largely attributable to its zeal in this work. The Year 
Book seports 634 preaching places or mission points for 
1896. On the other hand, little or nothing has been done 
for foreign missions, a mere beginning having been 
made in India only in the last few years. The educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of this Synod are many. 
Its colleges report 493 young men, nearly all preparing 
for the ministry; its theoretical or learned Seminary in 
St. Louis, in which the Latin is still used as a medium 
of instruction to a large degree, and the German Practi- 
cal Seminary, at Springfield, Ill., have an attendance of 
365 students. The flourishing condition of these schools 
is largely to be ascribed to the fact that the congrega- 
tional schools act as constant feeders to these halls. 
Nine of these schools are endowed. They are supported 
by the contributions and collections of the congrega- 
tions, and from the proceeds of the immense Book Con- 
cern in St. Louis, where the profits from the hymn books, 
Bibles, schoolbooks, etc., annually amount to $50,000 
and more. 

Naturally a body so positive in its character and so 
aggressive in its work is not without its critics. The 
strongest opposition began some fifteen years ago, when 
it began to teach a doctrine of election, not iz view of 
of faith, as uniformly taught by the Fathers also by 
those who wrote the Formula of Concord and implicite 
also by the latter, but an election with faith. This was 
condemned as Calvinizing and led to a rupture with the 
Ohio and Norwegian synods. It is generally urged 
against the Missourians that they are self-sufficient and 
arrogant and never willing to do justice to the claims 
and positions of others. Be this as it may, the Synod 
that passes its half-century line is certainly one of the 
most remarkable religious bodies in the United States, 
and its semi-centenuial celebration is an event in the 
history of American Churchdom. 


Tue Committee of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church in London, appointed to secure a successor to 
Dr. Pentecost, have decided upon Prof. George Adam 
Smith, of Glasgow. His decision has not yet been 
given. 


....In our reference to the Home for Missionary 
Children in a recent number of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
inadvertently located it at Cleveland. We should have 
said Oberlin. To Oberlin belongs the full credit of es- 
tablishing the institution. 


....In view of the fact that Bishop Doane will com- 
plete during this year thirty years of careofthe Albany 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he is mak- 
ing a special effort for an endowment for the cathedral, 
begun twenty years ago but not yet finished. The sum 
needed is $100,000, and acircular letter has been written 
to the churches of the diocese urging them to complete 
the work begun. : 
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...«Legacies are not entirely lacking in these days: 
The American Board and the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Church, the Congregational 
Home Missionary and Church Building Societies, and 
the American Missionary Association receive $1,000 each 
from the will of Laura A. Atwood, of Groveland, Mass., 
while a number of other societies, including the Ameri- 
can Bible and Tract Societies, receive $500 each. 


....Among the strong Presbyterian churches of the 
South is the Independent Presbyterian Church at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., organized under a charter from King 
George II as an offshoot from the Church of Scotland. 
It has retained its separate and independent character 
to this day, not being connected with any presbytery. 
It has a new and fine church building and parsonage. 
The contributions for home and foreign missions are 
made through the agencies of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 


....The question of introducing a definite recognition 
of God as the Supreme Ruler of the world into the Con- 
stitution of the Australian Commonwealth has come up. 
A petition was presented calling for this and also ask- 
ing that there be embodied a provision that each daily 
session of both Houses of the Federal Parliament be 
opened with prayer by the president and speaker or by 
a chaplain, and that the Governar-General be empow- 
ered to appoint days ot national thankgiving and humil- 
iation. 


....The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, South, has closed its financial year with- 
outadebt. The receipts for the year were $143,709, a 
gain on those of the previous year of $1,609. The bal- 
ance with which the year began was $2,223; the balance 
at the close of the year was only $524. This is due to 
the fact that the work has been considerably enlarged. 
The number of missionaries on the roll is 150 against 
141 a year ago, and other departments are correspond- 
ingly increased. 


....The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, at 
its jubilee year shows a most flourishing condition. 
The increase of membership during the past year is 
2,582, the largest reported since 1874. The income for 
congregational purposes shows an increase of $60,000, 
and for missionary and benevolent purposes of nearly 
$12,000. This is especially interesting in view of the 
proposed union between that Church and the Free 
Church, which there is considerable hope of accomplish- 
ing very soon. 


....The suggestion that ex-President Harrison be 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly raises 
the question as to the eligibility of ruling elders as mod- 
erators of church courts. The Presbyterian Messenger 
doubts whether they are thus eligible, and other papers 
call attention to the fact that a few years ago an over- 
ture was sent down by the General Assembly providing 
for such a change. The vote on this stood among the 
presbyteries 50 for and 119 against, thus showing an 
overwhelming majority against the proposed change. 
It seems, therefore, impossible that Mr. Harrison 
should receive the appointment. 


....The English Unitarian National Conference was 
held recently in Sheffield. Among the guests were a 
number of Hungarians, who were cordially welcomed, 
and a representative of the Indian Theists, a relative of 
the celebrated Keshub Chunder Sen. In welcoming 
them the President of the Conference emphatically 
claimed that the churches, while rejecting doctrinal 
tests, still adhere to the Christian spirit and cherish the 
Christian name and look forward to the realization of 
the Christian ideal. He said that it was impossible for 
him to think that the power of Christ’s grace, or the 
work of his Spirit could be limited either by ‘‘the iron 
barriers of a stern Calvinism,” by ‘‘ priestly interdic- 
tions,’’ by ‘‘the intellectual assumption of the purely 


ethical culture,”’ or even by *‘ the many frailties of hu- 
man nature.”’ 


....There will be general interest in the meeting of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England this 
week on account of the petition to be presented in re- 
gard to Dr. John Watson's possible heresy. Owing to 
the fact that the case has not appeared in the lower 
Presbyterial court, it is considered by some that 
the Synod will not take notice of the petition. Others, 
however, say that as there are no definite charges but 
only a petition, it will be perfectly competent for the 
Synod to act. The petition is signed by thirty men, and 
its chief references are to sections of Dr. Watson’s book, 
‘*The Mind of the Master.’’ The petitioners say that 


‘if such statements are allowed to pass without any disa- 
vowal or explanation on the.part of Dr. Watson or any 
notice of them on the part of the Church, the result will be 
most disastrous to the spiritual life of the Church and also, 
eventually, to its outward progress and prosperity.” 


Dr. Watson announces that ‘he has simply stated what 
he believes to be truth, and that he will not recant. 


....The Committee of Arrangements for the Inter- 
national Council of Congregational Churches, to be 
held in Boston in 1899, has provided that the English 
friends will name the month and day; but it will proba- 
bly begin either May 3oth or July 5th. They will also 
name the preacher. It is proposed to have the Council 
a larger body than was intended, the American delega- 
tion to be increased from one hundred to two hundred, 
and other delegations to double their number if they 
desire. It is believed thatthis great assembly will be 
one of much weight and interest. 
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Literature. 
A Defense of Faith.* 


Many are the defenders of religious faith, but one 
seldom appears better equipped for effective work 
than Professor James. He writes easily and charm- 
ingly. It is as good as listening to a good conversa- 
tion to read him; there is a constant play of humor 
an¢ fancy about the subject which is as suggestive ot 
all sorts of possibilities as the flickering of the fire- 
light. He isa full man; a student who has durch- 
studtrt, and is wiser therefor. No one can assume to 
overbear him with the lordly air of science; he knows 
what science is and what it involves as well as any 
one. No one can attempt to weaken his arguments 
by attributing them to bigotry or clerical prejudice. 
He is a layman, ‘‘mudlius addictus jurare in verba 
magistrz.’’ What he has to say comes as the spon- 
taneous result of his own thinking and feeling and 
acting. It is his testimony as to the essential con- 
stitution of human nature; and it would not be easy 
to find a more competent witness. Nor would it be 
easy to imagine one better placed to strike telling 
blows. With the prestige of his fine scholarship, 
with the advantage of his freedom from entangling 
religious alliances, and with his powers of expression, 
he should be able to reach the great body of young 
men gathered at Cambridge as few men could reach 
them; and we may reasonably hope that this book will 
reach many who have given up faith reluctantly, and, 
as they imagine, for the very truth’s sake. 

For one of the first fallacies exposed by Professor 
James is that it is false and sinful to believe anything 
not proved by such evidence as science requires. Let 
us repeat his own statement of what is true on this 
point: 

‘*Our passionai nature not only lawfully may, but 

must, decide an option between propositions, whenever 
it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be de- 
cided on intellectual grounds; for to say, under such 
circumstances, ‘Do not decide, but leave the question 
open,’ is itself a passional decision, just like deciding 
yes or no, and is attended with the same risk of losing 
the truth.” 
Applying this to religion, we see that in the first 
place it is a momentous option, and seconCty that it is 
a forced option. If we remain skeptical we may avoid 
error if religion be untrue; but we lose the good if it 
betrue. Hence skepticism is not avoidance of option; 
it is choice of a certain particular risk. We must 
will to doubt, just as we must willto believe. The 
following fine passage shows the swing of Professor 
James’s argument: 

‘* To preach skepticism to us as a duty until ‘sufhcient 
evidence’ for religion be found, is tantamount, there- 
fore, to telling us, when in presence of the religious 
hypothesis, that to yield to our fear of its being error 
is wiser and better thanto yield to our hope that it 
may be true. It is not intellect against all passions, 
then; it is only intellect with one passion laying down 
its law. And by what, forsooth, is the supreme wis- 
dom of this passion warranted? Dupery for dupery, 
what proof is there that dupery through hope is so 
much worse than dupery through fear? I, for one, can 
see no proof; and I simply refuse obedience to the 
scientist’s command to imitate his kind of option, ina 
case where my own stake is important enough to give 
me the right to choose my own form of risk. If re- 
ligion be true and the evidence for it be still insufficient, 
I do not wish by putting your extinguisher upon my 
nature (which feels to me as if it had after all some 
business in this matter), to forfeit my sole chance in 
life of getting upon the winning side—that chance de- 
pending, of course, on my willingness to run the risk of 
acting as if. my passional need of taking the world re- 
ligiously might be prophetic and right.’’ 

Even more than this is true, as Professor James sug- 
gests. If we are religious the universe puts on a per- 
sonal form. We feel that the appeal of religion is 
mace to our own active good will; that we may by 
act of willing come to the knowledge of divine things, 
or cut ourselves off from that knowledge. The ag- 
nostic, therefore, cannot ‘‘get religion”; but he can- 
not prevent those who want it from getting it. And 
the agnostic is wrong, unless he denies the possibility 
of religion, which, with his principles, he cannot well 
do. ‘‘ Arule ofthinking which would absolutely pre- 
vent me from acknowledging certain kinds of truth, 
if those kinds of truth were really there, would be an 
irrational rule.” Belief is measured by action, and 
the whole defense of religious truth hinges on action. 
He who forbids us to believe it, practically forbids us 
to act as if we believed it. There is more in religious 
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Action than in agnostic action, and until agnosticism 
éstablishes its infallibility it must be content to be re- 
garded as the expression of individual preference for 
irreligion. 

In the essay entitled ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?’ 
Professor James deals with pessimism from the same 
point of view. It is essentially a religious disease. 
In the form in: which it attacks reflective men it con- 
sists of a religious demand to which there comes no 
normal religious reply. There has at all times been 
a contradiction between the phenomena of nature 
and the craving of the heart to believe that behind 
nature there is a Spirit whose expression nature is. 
Natural theology has been one device to meet this 
craving; poetry has been another. But to the mind 
that longs for ‘‘ hard facts” these methods are un- 
satisfactory, and such a mind can hardly escape from 
pessimistic feelings. It soon discards the naive view 
that nature is an adequate expression of God. 


‘On more intimate acquaintance the visible surfaces 
of heaven and earth refuse to be brought by us into any 
intelligible unity at all. Every phenomenon that we 
would praise there exists, cheek by jowl with some con- 
trary phenomenon that cancels all its religious effect 
upon the mind. Beauty and hideousness, love and 
cruelty, life and death keep house together in indissolu- 
ble partnership; and there gradually steals over us, 
instead of the old warm notion of a man-loving Deity, 
that of an awful power that neither hates nor loves, 
but rolls all things together meaninglessly to a common 
doom.’’ 

But it is a mistake, Professor James argues, to 
think nature an adeguate expression of the divine 
spirit; and the rebellion against this notion is a sign 
of healthy progress toward more tenable ground. 
For him religious faith is fundamentally faith in the 
existence of an unseen order of some kind in which the 
riddles of the natural order may be found explained. 
It is true that there is in human nature an ingrained 
naturalism and materialism of mind, which has been 
much fostered by the advance of science. There are 
men of science who say that all the fundamental con- 
ceptions have been discovered, and that it only re- 
mains to fill in the details. Wiser men admit that 
the universe has not yet been thoroughly explored, 
but they assert that no one has a right to believe any- 
thing about the undiscovered country without sensi- 
ble evidence. They refuse to hearken to the claims 
of ‘‘inner needs”; but what is science itself but the 
gratification of inner needs ? 


‘‘ The inner need of believing that this world of nature 
is a sign of something more spiritual and eternal than 
itself is just as strong and authoritative in those who 
feel it, as the inner need of uniform laws of causation 
ever can be ina professionally scientific head. 

And if our needs outrun the visible universe, why may 
not that be a sign that aninvisible universe is there ?” 


To repose this trust in our religious demands is not 
to give free run to fancy or to justify dogmatism; it 
means chiefly to live in the light of those demands, to 
act as if the invisible world were real. The bare as- 
surance that there is a spiritual order, altho that may 
be all of which we are assured, is enough to make 
life seem worth living. 

There are several other essays whose burden is of 
the same character as these from which we have 
quoted, all marked by the same qualities. Others 
follow on.some of the problems of philosophy that 
come closest to man, that on the ‘‘ Dilemma of Deter- 
minism’’ being peculiarly subtle. It will perhaps be 
found as exasperating to the determinist as comfort- 
ing to the believer in free will. The final essay on 
what psychical research has accomplished, hardly be- 
longs with the rest. But there is matter in it so dear 
to the author’s heart that we cannot begrudge him a 
little display of fondness; especially in view of the 
value of the preceding essays. We are thankful to 
have them as they are; but we incline to think, in view 
of the transcendent importance of the subject and of 
Professor James’s remarkable, not to say incompara- 
ble powers of persuasive dialectic, that it would have 
been worth while to work them over into a systematic 
form. 





Stupies oF CHILDHOOD. By James Sully. (D. Apple 
ton & Company.) 

Much of the matter contained in this volume has been 
already published in various periodicals; but it is of 
sufficient merit and interest to make its appearance wel- 
come in book form. Not psychologists, however, but 
parents, and all who care for children, will prize this 
volume, It is distinctly of a popular character, and we 
are obliged to say that it bears no marked traces of hav- 
ing been written by a psychologist of eminence. Ex- 
cepting the ‘‘ Extracts from a Father’s Diary’’ there is 


in it little of the author’s observation, altho much of his 
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suggestion and conjectures He has collected a vas 
number of anecdotes concerning infants, and arranged 
them under different heads with some attempt at system 
and classification. He has, it istrue, interspersed many 
of the maxims of science, and tells the reader in what 
way children ought to be studied. But weare generally 
not informed whether the reporters of the anecdotes are 
competent scientific observers, and of course the inter- 
pretation of the sayings and doings of children by those 
who are not witnesses is largely a matter of guess- © 
work. 

As an instance of superficial treatment we may take 
the case of a child’s loss of special aptitudes by the de- 
velopment of other and opposed aptitudes. Professor 
Sully asserts this in the case of the speech-organs, and 
quotes a physiologist as saying that his little boy, who 
said ‘‘ ma-ma’”’ (but not ‘‘da-da’’) at ten months, lost 
at the age of nineteen months the use of m, for which 
he regularly substituted 4. The explanation offered by 
the father was that the nasal sound m, tho easy fora 
child in the sucking stage and accustomed to close the 
lips, may become difficult later on through the acquisi- 
tion of open sounds. The subject is of importance, and 
we were prepared for a scientific explanation of it; but 
Professor Sully merely observes that it is worth consid- 
ering whether the principle does not apply to other 
inabilities, but that it is a question for the science 
of phonetics, and further saith not. 

On the other hand, we often meet with valuable gen- 
eralizations such as this. ‘‘ What strikes one in these 
early modifications of our verbal sounds by the child is 
the care for metrical qualities and the comparative dis- 
regard for articulatory characteristics. The number of 
syllabic sounds, the distribution of stress, as well as the 
rise and fall of vocal pitch, are the first thing to be at- 
tended to, and these are, on the whole, carefully ren- 
dered when the constituent sounds are changed into 
other and often very unlike ones, and the order of the 
sounds is reversed.’’ Statements of this description are 
instructive and stimulating, for they furnish sugges- 
tions for interesting practical experiment. 

The subject matter of the book is, of course, fascinat- 
ing. We follow the child from birth to when it acquires 
command of its mother tongue; for ther childish things 
are put away. We study the imagination of children, 
the dawn of reason, the beginnings of speech, the ap- 
pearance and development of the emotions and the con- 
science, and are favored with many cuts representing 
children’s drawings—which are, we must say, of most 
extraordinary inaccuracy and incongruity. We should 
have supposed the most backward children incapable of 
such grotesque performances. Many of the stories of 
children’s sayings and doings are very gvod; but we 
feel a little as the Scotchman did after reading the dic- 
tionary—‘‘ Bra’ stories, but unco’ short.” Yet, on the 
whole, the book is well worth having by those who care 
to study the ways of the little folks. 





U.tysses S. GRANT AND THE PERIOD OF NATIONAL PRES- 
ERVATION AND RECONSTRUCTION. By William 
Conant Church, Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. Vols., Edi- 
tor ‘U.S. Army and Navy Journal.”’ (G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

This new Life of General Grant. is appearing at an op- 
portune time, and is the latest addition tothe ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations.” It makes a volume of four hundred 
and twenty pages of text, with twenty-one maps, five 
of which are folding, sixteen portraits and three inter- 
esting views. Colonel Church tells the story in a 
straightforward, honest and sensible but really graphic 
way, which would have gone home to the great soldier’s 
heart. We shall have to turn back far into the times of 
simpler living than we have now to find a hero-life which 
was cast in terms of such plain simplicity as Grant’s 
and Lincoln’s. General Grant either early or late in 
his career, never amounted to much, as an ornamental 
figure. Colonel Church tells the story in the plain sim- 
plicity which belongs to a soldier,and which is deartoa 
soldiér’s heart. He relieves the General’s fame of some 
of the reports and rumors which stuck to him from his 
younger days, and at one time were as much inthe way 
of the Federal triumph in arms as the Confederates 
themselves. We are gladto find that what little re- 
mains of them is brushed away by Colonel Church, who 
has been able to establish for his readers the point which 
has always been known in the General’s military family, 
that his rule of daily life was abstinence. Colonel Church’s 
last word as to Shiloh is very satisfactory and leaves the 
matter where the best military opinion leaves it. The 
unpleasant episode of General Grant’s misunderstand- 
ing with Halleck and relief from his command by Mc- 
Clellan, is cleared up in a way honorable to all parties. 
If Shiloh was the point at which General Grant’s military 
réputation trembled in the balance, Chattanooga was 
the point when it was established beyond all question. 
From that time on General Grant was not only the pop- 
ular hero of the War, but his claim to be its head and 
leader was recognized at Washington. Colonel Church 
enlivens his pages with new matter which comes out 
with redoubled interest at this time when the people are 
turning anew with pride and gratitude to this unpre~ 
tending soldier and when his character and personal 

traits count for so much, It was no easy task to come 
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in at the end of all that has been writ- 
ten of General Grant, and tell his story 
on a new, fresh line and in a book which 
those who have read all the others will 
read with as much interest as if they 
had never seen one of them. We do not 
know which is to be the more congratu- 
lated Colonel Church on what he has done 
so well or the readers to whomwill come 
the best profit of his good workmanship. 


MARIA THERESA. By the Rev. J. Franck 
Bright, D.D. (Macmillan Co. 75 cents.) 
In this little monograph is sketched a 
strong outline of Maria Theresa’s life 
from 1740 to 1770. Of course such a 
sketch gives in condensed form the his- 
tory of Austria during that period. Dr. 
Bright is Master of University College, 
Oxford, and this volume takes its place 
in the ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen” series of 
monographs being issued by the Macmil- 
lans. It isa straightforward, clear and 
well-ordered essay, flowing in style and 
comprehensive in grasp. The two chap- 
ters on the Seven-Years War are notably 
interesting. Indeed, the little book is a 
good one forthe student pressed for time; 
but it ought to have a good index. Why 
are such books ever made without in- 
dexes ? 


BEAUTY AND HyGiEeNE. (Harper & 
Brothers. 75 cents.) This little book 
has a considerable amount of sound ad- 
vice and information for those who lack 
knowledge of how to take good care of 
their health. It may be studied With ad- 
vantage in some parts, and with due cau- 
tion in other parts. The bottom truth is, 
that books like this should influence none 
but healthy people. This thing of pro- 
miscuously offering and taking book ad- 
vice in the matter of exercise, bathing 
and diet, has far more harm than good 
in it, save when the advice is given by a 
thorough master and acted upon by per- 
sons of sound physique. Have a physi- 
cian examine you before you try experi- 
ments in physical training. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE. 
By Laurence Hutton. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.00.) It is always safe to depend 
upon Mr. Lawrence Hutton for good lit- 
erature and for something substantially 
interesting done up init. His ‘* Literary 
Landmarks’’ have all been clearly iden- 
tified in London, in Jerusalem, in Venice, 
in Edinburgh, and now we have them 
delightfully traced fur us in Florence. 
It is long since we read a book of equal 
interest with not a word or letter of 
tricky appeal init. Places and people, 
literary people at that, are the objects 
sketched, and all are worth sketching. 
Florence gives up her many and rich lit- 
erary secrets and these are made visibly 
real by illustrations from the actual land- 
marks themselves. 


THe CoLUMBIAN PRIZE CHARADES, 
by Hubert-Ingalls, Author of ‘‘ The Bos- 
ton Charades’ (Lee & Shepard, Boston), 
is a collection of 160 rhymed puzzles 
some of which are very hard nuts to 
crack. The author must have written 
many of these charades with the aid ofa 
dictionary,if we may judge from the far- 
fetched and unusual meanings of many of 
the words employed.——AT THE SIGN OF 
THE SPHINX is another book of charades, 
by Carolyn Wells. (Stone & - Kimball.) 
If the play upon words in this little vol- 
ume shows less learning than the former 
it does not fall behind it in wit. —A 
third wit-sharpeneris RE-OPEN SESAME in 
which Harlan H. Ballard gives a hundred 
clever charades in the form of acrostics 
which answer the corresponding charade 
in Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘Second Century.” 
This book, like the author’s former one, 
‘‘Open Sesame,” is published with Mr. 
Bellamy’s approval. Its publishers are 
L. C. Page & Co. 





Greek ART ON GREEK SOIL. By James 
M. Hoppin, Professor of the History of Art 
in Yale University. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. $2.00.) 
It is safe to assume in advance that any- 
thing published by Professor Hoppin is 
done well. His ‘‘Old England’ is a 
standard handbook, which the traveler 
carries with him as his:best introduction 
to England, The volume before us is 
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done with the same conscientious thor- 
oughness and scrupulous workmanship. 
It opens with some descriptions of the 
land, Delphi, Mt. Parnassos, Marathon, 
and passes to a chapter each on “Temples 
and Explorations in Attica,” ‘‘ Athens, 
Modern and Ancient,”’ ‘‘ The Acropolis,”’ 
and its museum, and ‘‘ The National Mu- 
seum at Athens.’”” Theauthor then gives 
us two chapters on ‘‘Mycenz and My- 
cenzan Art,” and closes with four more 
chapters on ‘‘The Argolic Herzon and 
Epidauros,”’ ‘‘ Olympia,’’ ‘‘The Greek 
Games,”’ and ‘‘ The Origin and Idea of 
Art.” The volume is the outcome of two 
visits to Greece. It represents a lifetime 
of thoughtful study, and bears on every 
page the rare merit of ripe, patient and 
well-finished workmanship. 


SOUTHERN STATESMEN OF THE OLD 
REGIME, Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, 
Calhoun, Stephens, Toombs and Jefferson 
Davis. By William P. Trent, M.A., Pro- 
Sessor in the University of the South. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.) This 
is the Thirteenth Volume of ‘ The 
Library of Economics and Politics.’’ 
Edited by Prof. Richard T. Ely. It is 
composed of lectures delivered before 
the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, 
in 1896. They are thoroughly frank, in- 
telligent, and done in the best historic 
spirit. The author is a Southerner who 
says of himself that he ‘‘ does not remem- 
ber ever to have seena slave and does not 
believe in State rights.” He does, how- 
ever, appreciate the rational side of thein- 
fluences which led Calhoun, Davis and the 
others to take the position they did,and 
means tosay the very best that canbe said 
in their behalf. Onthe general question 
his position is national and loyal, but his 
lectures show the way the light shined 
or did not shine on the Secession lead- 
ers. The lectures form a connected 
whole, and give a fair and just view of 
the succession of Southern Statesmen 
from Washington to Jefferson Davis. 


A History oF ANCIENT GREEK LITERA- 
TURE. By Gilbert Murray, M.A., Profess- 
or of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
(D. Appleton &Co. $1.50.) Weare very 
much impressed with the educational 
value of these ‘‘Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World,”’ published un- 
der the general editorial direction of Ed- 
mund Gosse, of which the present volume 
is the first. No such systematic series 
of attractive and in the Pest sense popu- 
lar literary histories exists. Each volume 
will be devoted tothe literary development 
of a single country and the whole series 
will be arranged on one uniform plan, to 
be convenient for purposes of comparison 
and so that the literatures may be studied 
comparatively'and in proper correlation. 
Pains will betakentokeepthe numbers up 
to the latest discoveries and the require- 
ments of scientific accuracy, and make 
them in this respect trustworthy hand- 
books for the use of students and teach- 
ers in the class room. Equal pains will be 
taken with the literary form to make the 
volumes picturesque and pleasing to the 
general reader. Of philology, the sci- 
ences and political history the series will 
have nothing to say. This is the general 
scheme of Prof. Gilbert Murray’s opening 
volume. It is a happy attempt toconceal 
the traces of *‘laboratory work’’ and to 
present a literary history of Greek litera- 
ture which will command the respect of 
scholars and the interest of general read- 
ers. In scope the history begins with 
Homer, Hesiod and Orpheus, and ends 
with the later literature Alexandrian and 
Roman. 


Literary Notes. 


In the May issue of Zhe Church 
Union, Pres. William De Witt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, writes of the progress 
made by a practical federated union of 
denominations in the State of Maine. 


.. The Macmillan Company announces 
its Year Book ‘‘ Who’s Who?” which is 
now so enlarged as to be a biographical 
dictionary ‘of living celebrities, especial- 


ly those prominent in literature, arts and 


scierices—a volume of special use to 
journalists, 








-..-In Current. Literature for May the 
‘‘American Poet of To-day,” discussed 
and quoted by F. M. Hopkins, is Louise 
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Imogen Guiney, who for. more than ten 
years has beena valued contributor to 


! this journal. 
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SHERMAN’S OPINION OF 
GRANT, 
As shown in a hitherto unpublished letter. 


GENERAL GRANT’S 
MOST FAMOUS DISPATCH, 
contributed by the present owner of the letter, 
reproduced in full. It is not generally known 
that this laconic message is a part of a letter to 

General Halleck. 


A VETO BY GRANT. 
Ho: JOHN A. KASSON, ex-U. S. Minister 
to Austria, tells briefly the story that 
General Grant told him of his veto of the Infla- 
tion Bill. 


news-stands. 


THE APRIL CENTURY IS A 
“GRANT MEMORIAL NUMBER,” 


Containing 


Gen. Horace Porter’s Description of 


THE TOMB, 


Beautifully Illustrated by Castaigne. 
The finest pictures of the Tomb that have yet appeared. 


a number contains also interesting chapters in General 
Horace Porter’s widely read serial 


“CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT.” 


Other interesting papers in this number referring to General Grant include: 





The publishers are entirely out of the April 
Century, but copies may still be had on some 


GRANT AND BUCKNER. 


HO. JOHN R. PROCTOR contributes an 

article on the friendship between Grant 
and General Buckner, who surrendered to Gen- 
eral Grant at Donelson. The two men were 
age at West Point and in the Mexican 

and after the Civil War they became 
friends , and General Buckner was ore of 
General Grant’s pall-bearers. 


GENERAL GRANT AND 
PARTY AT 
THE BONANZA MINE, 


is a reproduction of an interesting photograph, 
—— explanatory note by Colonel Frederick 
rant. 
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Colonel Frederick D. Grant. 


Square. 
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HE Century Co. has recently issued a new 
and beautiful library edition of the famous 


PERSONAL METSIOIRS 
OF GENERAL GRANT 


It is set from new type and printed on fine paper, with the addition ofa 
great number of illustrations and maps, the whole revised and annotated by 
The original edition cost $7.50; this costs 
$5, in two volumes. This standard edition is now finding its way into every 
library. Atall book-stores, or the publishers, The Century Co. in Union 


* 





The New York Herald says: ‘“‘ An exceptionally 


fascinating book. 


The Buffalo Zxfress: ‘‘ A title that promises mar 
vel and adventure galore, and the book bearing it 
sustains this promise. 


The Boston 7imes: ‘‘ The book is recommended 


to the perusal of all.”’ 





The First Edition in 
sold in advance of 
publication! 
The Second did not last a week! 


The Devil-Tree 
of El Dorado. 


By Frank Aupsrey. Illustra- 
tions by Leigh Ellis and 
Fred Hyland. Thick 12mo, 
cloth, stamped in fire bronze 
and gold, $1.50. 


‘* Mr. Aubrey introduces us to a country and to a 
people of whom we have never heard, but whose ac- 
quaintance we are very glad to make. . 
strange and strong story.” —New York Herald. 


England was 





‘* We have often wondered why the famous legend 
of El Dorado had never found its way into romance. 
. The omission has now been made good ; the 
hidden city has been found.’’—Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine, London (13 pages of review). 


Death--and Afterwards. 


By Sir EpWIN ARNOLD. With Portrait. 
Reprinted by authority from the fourteenth 
English Edition. Cloth, 60 cents. 





‘“ The matchless literary touch of Sir Edwin Ar 
nold glorifies this essay on every page.’’—7he /nde- 
pendent,N. Y. 

For Sale by all booksellers, 
New Amsterdam Book Company, 


Publishers and Importers, 156, Fifth Av., N. Y,. 





Grant 
Monument Medal 


Made to the order of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic and Archaeo- 
logical Society and adopted by 
the Municipal Grant Monument 
Committee as the official com- 
memorative medal, 


Now on sale by 
the Makers, 


Tiffany & Co. 


Price in Bronze, UNION SQUARE 
$2.50 each. NEW YORK 





General Grarit’s Sword. 

The Sword of Appomattox in minia- 
ture. 

A careful copy of the original. 

A beautiful present. A Paper Cutter. 
A Prize. A Souvenir. An Ornament. 

In Sterling Silver richly etched with Gold, Washed 
Hilt and Scabbard. Sent free on receipt of price, 
$3.00. We have also a copy of General Washington’s 
Sword. Full sized illustrations of both with fuller 
particulars free. Original Designs and Reproduc- 
tions in miniature in Sterling Silver, Brass and 
Leather. 

The Nevius Company, 
422 Broome St., New York. 
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....The Harpers are to issue a new edi- 
tion of Miss Mulock’s “‘ John Halifax, 
Gentlemaz,”” which will be fully illus- 
trated by Hugh Riviere; also a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,”’ originally pub- 
lished in 1840, republished in the Frank- 
lin Square Library, and now appearing 
for the third time. , 


...-Carl Schurz reviews Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term in the May number of 
McClure’s Magazine,and Miss Tarbell con- 
tributes a paper on the remarkable pho- 
tographic portraiture of Mr. G. C. Cox, 
of New York City, illustrated by like- 
nesses of Donald G. Mitchell, Walt Whit- 
man and others. 


....The New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany have in preparation an edition of 
the works of Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton, to be issued in twenty-eight vol- 
umes, the set to be complete on October 
tst. Each volume will have for frontis- 
piece a photogravure reproduction from 
a painting by J. Steeple Davis. Price, 
$1.25 per volume. ° 

...-Charles Scribner’s Sons announce 
for speedy publication a ‘‘ Concordance 
to the Greek Testament” according to the 
texts of Westcott, Hort, Tischendorf and 
the English revisers, edited by the Rev. 
W. F. Moulton, M.A.,; D.D., and the Rev. 
A. S. Geden, M.A., which will be an im- 
portant contribution to New Testament 
study. Itwillcontain nearly 1100 pages, 
square royal 8vo, and the price will be 
about $6.50. 


....Dodd, Mead & Company announce 
for early publication ‘‘The Personal 
Life of Queen Victoria,’’ by Miss Tooley, 





to be fully illustrated; ‘‘ The Treasure:of 
the Humble,’’ by M. Maeterlinck, ‘“The 

Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,’ with 

portraits and illustrations, which will be 

ready in a few weeks. They have also in 
press a new book of charades, by Mary 

L. Watson and Susan Hayes Ward, to be 

entitled *‘ The Green Guess Book.”’ 


....The housekeeper’s magazine, What 
to Eat, published in Minneapolis, may be 
relied upon for an interesting and attract- 
ive presentation of affairs culinary to its 
readers. lt now announces that after 
July 1st it will print no advertisements 
of food or drink except such as are of 
approved merit and value in their especial 
lines, so that the appearance of any ad- 
vertisement in its columns will be an in- 
dorsement of its merits on the part of the 
publishers of that journal. ‘‘ While it 
will cost a good deal to enforce this regu- 
lation, they believe, inthe end, it will 
pay them as well as benefit the public.” 








WAR IN GREECE. 


A Few Books of Interest in that Connection. 


ATLASES AND MAPS: 

Rand and [icNally’s New Large Scale Atlas, 
Folio, Published at $r2.50, our price, $10.00. 

Rand and [icNally’s New Pocket Map of Greece, 
50 cents. 

GREEK PICTURES: 

Drawn with and pencil by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A.. 
quarto, Published at $2.50, our price, $1.97. 

ANCIENT GREECE: 

The [ycenaean Age. A Study in the Monuments 
and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece by Dr. Chrestos 
Tsountas. Published at $6.00, our price, $4.74. 

FICTION: 

Phroso, by Anthony Hope. A romance of current 
life in-the Isles of Greece. Published at $1.75, our 
price, $1.38. ; 

BRENTANO’S, 
31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Brentanos “ Book Bulletin ” monthly free. 








FOR 





MAGAZINE} 






MAY 


“There is something about Scribner’s which one does not find in the other magazines of the day. It 
seems to have a progressive spirit back of it.’""—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


The May number has a cover design in 9 colors by M.. Gorguet 


UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES begins 
in thisnumber with HARVARD. This 
is a new thing in college articles. E.S. 
MARTIN, '77, shows the life at Harvard 
as it is to-day, and ROBERT GRANT, '73, 


writes of the manners and customs at ° 


”” 


‘« Harvard College in the Seventies. 

Sixteen of the illustrations are made 
from life by W. H. Hyde, who spent 
several months at Cambridge for the 
purpose. 


The strongest piece of writirg RICH- 
ARD HARDING DAVIS ever did is 
his description of the storming of the 
palace and the flight of the president’s 
wife in ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’’ for this 
month. 

C. D. GIBSON has made a study of 
‘*THE DRAWING Room” for his May 
London sketches and notes. This is 
the first time an American artist has 
pictured a presentation at court from 
life. 


‘‘THE WORKING OF A BANK,” 
by CHARLEs D. LANIER, tells the whole 
story from the president to the watch- 
man who guards the vaults. This is 
the original article on banking as an- 
nounced last year. 


The 24 illustrations of this, as of the 
other articles in ‘‘ THE CONDUCT OF 
GREAT BUSINESSES” series, are by spe- 
cial artists who were taken behind the 
scenes. 


“GOLF”’ is taken up by H. J. 
WHIGHAM (the amateur champion of 
this country), who writes sanely about 
it. . 

‘‘LORNA DOONE”" is the subject 
of this month’s frontispiece. It is W. 
HATHERELL’S contribution to the 
*‘Scenes from Great Novels” collec- 
tion. 


W. D. HOWELLS'’S «Story or a 
PLay ’’ continues. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 25 cents a number; $3.00 a year. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YorK. 
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GRANT 
Memorial Number 


PUBLISHED APRIL 26 


THE INDEPENDENT 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


General Grant. 
By General JAMES GRANT WIL- 
SON.. A new volume in the 
Great Commanders Series. With 
Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps. 
{2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The author’s acquaintance with General 
Grant began at Cairo, IIL, in 1865, and con- 
tinued for nearly a quarter of a century. In 
addition to this the author has had the advan- 
tage of consulting a war diary containing 
many interesting conversations and incidents 
of his service under General Grant in the 
the Vicksburg campaign and elsewhere. The 
proofs have been read by a member of General 
Grant’s family. Among the valuable papers 
included are letters from Generals Franklin, 
Reynolds, Longstreet, and French; a most 
important correspondence with the Hon. E, B. 
Washburne, covering the four years of the war, 
and reproductions of the “‘ Unconditional Sur- 
render” letter, the appointment as Lieutenant- 
General signed by Lincoln, and other valuable 
papers. The illustrations include the medal 
struck to commemorate the dedication of the 
tomb on April 27, 1897. 





His Fortunate Grace. 

By Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of 
‘‘ Before the Gringo Came,’ ‘tA Whirl 
Asunder,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. Atherton is at her best in this vigorous and 
graphic story of an international alliance. Her 
theme is modern social lite in New York and its 
relations to the titled foreigner in quest of an Amer- 
ican wife. 


The Beautiful White Devil. 


By Guy Booruesy, author of ‘‘ Dr. Niko- 
la,” ‘*A Bid for Fortune,” ‘‘The 
Marriage of Esther,’’ etc. No. 215, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


This thrilling romance of the China Sea abounds 
in picturesque scenes and stirring situations. It 
will be found to be a most entertaining story of ad- 
venture. 


For sale by all booksellers; ort will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, ; 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 


Houghton, Miglin & 
Company s 
NEW BOOKS 


f bsg Wisdom of Fools 


By Mrs. DELAND, author of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,”’ ‘‘Sidney,’’ “ Philip and 
His Wife,’ ‘‘Mr. Tommy Dove,” ‘‘ The 
Old Garden,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of four striking stories dealin 
with situations and problems of great an 
immediate interest. They are marked by 
the strong good sense, the resolute purpose 
to straighten out some of the tangles of life, 
and the fine humor and literary felicity 
which characterize all of Mrs. Deland’s 
stories. 


M iss Archer Archer 


By CLarA LouIsE BURNHAM, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Wise Woman,” ‘Sweet 
Clover,’ ‘‘The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” 
‘“*Next Door,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

















Mrs. Burnham’s large circle of readers 
will gladly welcome this new and thorough- 
“1 wpinctoy iy vent The scene is partly on 

the coast of Maine, partly at an old “‘ be- 
fore-the-war’’ homestead in Virginia. Some 
chapters take in Fortress Monroe, Hygeia 
Hotel and Washington. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
GRANT NUMBER. 

Subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
may wish to have copies of the Grant 
Number sent to their friends should mail 
orders to us promptly, accompanied with 
remittance at 10 cents each. Only one 
Edition of the Grant Number will be 


printed, and although the Edition is a 
large one it is sure to be exhausted. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 





Ready May 6th 


The Choir Invisible 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of ‘‘Summer in Arcady,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


In telling a story of vital interest, Mr. Al- 
len gives us a record of value to every stu- 
dent of history or of the historic seeect of 
society, a sendy of the civilization of a cen- 
tury ago, not merely of Kentucky, but of 
the young Republic. He reproduces with 
the utmost faithfulness the landscape, man- 
ners, customs and characters of the time, 
with some of those problems which belong 
to no time, but are always as old as the race 
and as new as the individual. 


Summer in Arcady 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘* The Choir Invisible,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


“‘A veritable page of nature, true to life, 
and through that touch making all kin who 
read it.’— The Evening Telegraph, Phila- 
delphia. Pri 

“Fresh, porertal and engaging.’’— 7imes- 
Herald, Chicago. 


In the Tideway 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘Onthe Face of the Waters,” 
‘* Red Rowans,” etc., etc. 

Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


At first glance it seems a bright society 
sketch of a house party at a shooting box 
in the far north of Scotland, just the book 
for summer reading. But it proves to be far 
stronger than that, and the jesting covers a 
situation so tense that to the very end one 
wonders whether it will turn out a triumph 
or a catastrophe, or whether it will | 
decreed adrawn battle by the old umpire 
Death. 


On the Face of the Waters 


By FLORA A. STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘In the Tideway,”’ etc. 


Eleventh Edition in Press. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“A strong novel, strong in its dramatic 
handling of heroic issues, stronger still in 
its calm veracity.”—New York Tribune. 

_ “ Of quite extraordinary value and vitai- 
ity.”’— The Dial. 


The Port of Missing Ships 
and Other Stories of the Sea 
By JOHN R. SPEARS 
Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


They are not only very graphically told, 
but disclose an imaginative element which 
lends such stories an unusual quality of in- 
terest. The tale which gives its title to 
this volume isanexceptionally strong piece 
of work from the imaginative side. ery 
finely conceived and very well executed. 


Travels in West Africa 
Congo Francais, Cotisco and the Cameroons 
By MARY H. KINGSLEY 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo. Price, $4.00. 


‘‘Not for many a day has there appeared 
so fascinating and altogether remarkable a 
book of travels.’’"— 7he Tribune, Chicago. 

“‘ Altogether the book is unique, not only 
because it is more like the familiar conver- 
sation ofa bright woman than a set narra- 
tive, but also because of the region de- 
scribed, the object of the travels, and the 
traveller herself.’’—Avening Post, N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











JUS1 PUBLISHED 


New Light on the Early History of the 


Greater Northwest gh eg's wy sy 


lmportant unpublished oon of Alexan- 
der Henry (the younger) Fur Trader of the 
Northwest Co., and vid Thompson, Offi- 
cial Geographer and Explorer of the same 
Company, 1799-1814. A vivid picture of daily 
frontier life on the Red, Saskatchewan, and 
Columbia Rivers, with copious Historical, 
Ethnological, Geographical and Scientific 
Notes by Dr. Coues. 3 Vols., 8vo, nearly 
1100 pages, new portrait and maps. 


Entire edition limited and numbered. 3 vols.,8vo, 

$10.00 net. Large paper, $20.00 net. Uniform with 

Pike and Lewis and Clark. 
jpesexiettve circular sent on request. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 E. 16th St., N.Y. 























PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 











130 Fulton Street, New York, 





Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Weetfie 1d, Mass, 
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Books of the Week. 


A Story Teller’s Pack Frank R. Stockton. 

ss 5, pp. 380. New "york: Charles Scribner's, “e150 
yaar a ee is oda a diets edie they = liver 

J. Thatch eh Ph.D. 8x5, DI p. 25. The sam 4 “ 1% 
Martha W: mn. 


Wharton pp. soe. 
yand Revotutionsey Time 

‘ Reconstderations a Reinforcements. By James 
Morris Whi 


Ph.D. 636x5, pp. 146. N 
York: Thos, Whittake er ba ad 


Anne Holli rend 
aaa of Colonial 


Lectures ~ » Boolestastioa | byte Vi Deseret in 
Norwich Cathedral. ve. W. 
Farrar and Others. p. 502. e Tf 23 
Morning So: in the Night. y aoe by Walter 
A. ate llfte. 9x6, pp. fi. Toronto: William 
aa raat of Them All. By J. Selwin Tait. 8x 
6, pp. 68. New York: The Eskdale Press...... 10 
Leo XIII and M»dern Civilization. By J. Bleeck- 
er Miller. 7gx5, pp 185. New York: The 
Eskdale Press. 


The Educational Music Course: Third Reader 
= Reader. 8x6. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


tyrics. By John B. Tabb. " 187. Bos- 

ton: Copeland & & Day ExO6. Bp. 
A Mistery ot Anti- wacnenn. J the Rev. i 

mry Newman, L x54 4 

| cow = geal American Tie tist ub: x 

Ns 059s exdaks caper neh d6hGeoeceyacccd codices teen 200 
Ruth the Gleaner. By May Field McKean. 8: 

pp. 60. The sam Tene Fewer neeNens. ee 0 
Amgsicen Beptiet ve ear-Book. een Te pusrews. 

D.D “i 746x544, pp. sam 


bats ag Giving: A vos, Plan. By James 
W. Riddle, 6x4, p -The same. Paper. 0 05 

The Forest Tree sas : seins By J. O. Bar- 

rett. Twelfth kKdition. Ag eta p. 141. Min- 

neapolis: The Progressive Age MOTs. cosce 
Lads’ Love. R. Crockett. 8x54, 320. 
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MUSIC, 


=| PIANOS 


Easy Payments 


C Ness eos. 

= 

ei 

‘ &  There’s no one in 

s=—“D this country so far 
away that he cannot 

obtain an Ivers & Pond piano on easy pay- 

ments; and if no dealer sells them, we will 

send a piano on approval and pay railway 

freights both ways if unsatisfactory. We 

will send our catalogue, prices and full 

information about our Easy Payment 

Plan upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE 


By the ———- Company for Insurances on Lives 
Granting Annuities, Assignee, 


A LARGEORGAN 


Built by HILBORN L. ROOSEVELT 
For Mr. R. H. COLEMAN. 
It is pumped by Water motor, has three manuals, 
26 pipes, and including pedals, 59 siops. 
Apply at 


§17 Chestnut St, Philada., Pa, 








Pay QESTO} 


; FEST 


















J3.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers. Cincinnat', O. 





EDUCATION, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The school has _ twelve ipstenstens connected with 
several different denomination: 

«mly college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

Special erent are offered for post-graduate 


re t Resident Graduates of the 
ae pose years 7 are still in the School, 2 are Profess- 

rs, 2 a reaching in Baptist churches, 2in churches 
oft the Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in Uni- 
tarian churches. 


Tuition Fee, $150 per year. 


For further information address Ropert 8. MoRIsoy, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897, Classical 
and Scientific Courses. Spec ally 7) nized departments 


of Musicand Art. Well equi esident and Labora- 
fdent Pnystclan, — 


tories, fine Gymnasium. 
al Hall enabies students to r rpemee Fo 

logues address PRESIDENT | ROCK ORD COLLEGE, 
Lock Box 14. Rockford, Ill. 


Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
ful climate. Pleasanthome. Moderate rates. Send for 


catalogu 
Rev. 8. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest. 
Ghambersburg, Pa. 




















SUMMER SCHOOLS. ‘ 
PORE Hoe aeetiary Address Dus ¢. HANFORD 
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unable to operate the ordinary 
form of sewing-machine without 
fatigue, can use the SILENT 
. SINGER AUTOMATIC with the 
greatest ease. The acme of per- 
fection in construction and artistic 
finish, this machine is positively 
the lightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
form to be effectively run by hand 
if desired. It has neither shuttle 
nor bobbin, and no tensions toad- 
just, but is ready for use when the 
_ needle is threaded. 


The Silent Singer 
has many points of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by examination 

_ and comparison with similar machines, 
s Sold only by 
The Singer Mfg. Co. 


Offices in Every City in the World. 
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A young gentleman, whose character is above reproach, promi- 


nent in the religious circles of a Pennsylvania village, an exhorter of 
the M. E. Society there, Secretary of the Quarterly Conference, and 
at one time President of the Christian Endeavor Society, has long 


been a user of Ripans Tabules, and says of them: “They keep my 


bowels open, they do not gripe, they do not purge, and I do not have 
bad pains in my stomach any more, which I had, with dyspepsia and 
constipation, for years—in fact, up to about three days after I began 


taking the Tabules. There used to be some kinds of food my stomach 


would sicken on—pork, for instance. I could not eat it without having 


a distressed feeling. Now everything goes down, pork and greasy 


food, that used to make me sick to think of. I always have a few of 


the Tabules in my pocket for use if occasion arises.” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 


May 6th, 1897. 


One of the most important subjects engrossing public opinion is 
the Municipal Control of Public Franchises. It gives us pleasure to say 
that in our issue for May 6th we shall present articles as follows by the 
the distinguished writers named: 

Municipal Ownership, ALBERT SHAW, author of “Municipal Govern- 
ment in Great Britain” and “Municipal Ownership in Continental 
Europe,” and Editor of the Review of Reviews, and Prof. J. LAWRENCE 
LAUGHLIN, of the University of Chicago ; Municipal Transportation, Hon. 
LEE MERIWETHER, Missouri Commissioner of Labor ; Lighting, Prof. E. 
W. BEMIS; Puplic Ownership of the Telegraph and Telephone, Prof. E. 
R. S. SELIGMAN, of Columbia University ; Glasgow and Municipal En- 
terprise, JAMES PATON, author of “ Glasgow, its Municipal Organiza- 
tion and Administration,” and Curator of the Art Galleries and Museum 
of Glasgow; Socialistic Experiments in Australasia, WILLIAM Epps, 
Secretary of Australasian National League. Nearly twenty-five Mayors 
of the cities in United States and abroad will give short replies on the 
success or non-success of their cities in municipal ownership. 

Yearly subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





Single copies, [0 cents. 





130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Department Stores. 


So much controversy is now going c-’ 
in various cities and large towns regard- 
ing the usefulness and rightfulness of 
the retail combinations known as de- 
partment stores, that a discussion of 
some of the principles involved is 
timely. 

In general it is to be observed that 
the idea of such a gathering of miscel- 
laneous articles under one roof is not a 
new one; only the modern application 
of the idea is new. Every country 
store which has dry goods, groceries. 
hardware and other articles alongside 
each other on the shelves, is a depart- 
ment store on a small scale. Noristhe 
motive really different—the saving of 
expense. If all the articles of a general 
store—shoes, dry goods and the rest— 
were to be dealt in by separate shop- 
keepers for each line, of course but a 
few of each could find annual sale, and 
the prices of those few would have to 
be very high to pay each separate shop- 
keeper a living profit. By concentrat- 
ing all in one store a great saving in ex- 
penses is made, but also a loss of em- 
ployment; for the separate shopmen are 
not supported by the community as 
they might be. 

This is not a 
merely. 
only where there is industrial freedom. 
The community does not owe a liv- 
ing’ to any tradesman or set of 
tradesmen. They have themselves 
crowded out smaller shopkeepers, and 
must hold their own positions only by 
force of commercial 


fanciful comparison 
Industrial progress is possible 


success. Any 
other principle would stop all improve- 
ment. The department store is not and 
cannot be a monopoly, not only must 
each combination house struggle with 
every other, but with every smaller 
shop. If under such severe competi- 
tion the department store succeeds, it 
must be because of some advantage in 
price or method of trading. THE INDE- 
PENDENT does not hold a brief for any 
‘‘combine,” so it may be admitted as 
claimed that there are evils connected 
with department stores which may call 
for some special remedies; such, for 
example, as false advertising, which 
leads to the assembling of crowds of 
disappointed buyers or of cheated peo- 
ple after such purchases. 
here the refusal of cheated customers 
to buy again might be a more potent 
force than restrictive legislation. 

A familiar charge is that department 
stores lower the standard of citizenship 
by making machines of those employés 


Yet even 


who, as proprietors of small 
would otherwise be independent and 
more manly. There may be something 
in this objection, tho not much, since 
the same complaint could be brought 
against factories, railways and the like. 
It would seem that trade-unionism in 


shops, 


some form could be depended upon to 
keep up the spirits cf all these men. 
On the other hand, there is testimony 
to the contrary. 
in its article on department stores, stated 
that competitive progress is so necessary 
that active search is kept up for undis- 
covered talent among the clerks, in the 
hopes that new ideas about display or 
management may come to light. Any 
employé giving evidence of good work 
in any direction is immediately ad- 
It has 
also been stated inthe daily papers, and 
uncontradicted, that responsible men 
hike buyers or heads of departments are 
each r<ceiving several thousand dollars 
per year more than they could earn as 
independent shopkeepers. 

What, moreover, should be said from 


Scribner's Magazine, 


vanced in position and wages. 
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the point of view of the consumer? 
Should the harassed wife of a laborer 
be compelied to pay 25% more on her 
purchases for her family in order that 
small shops be again established? For 
the principle upon which the depart- 
ment store is based is the familiar one 
that by the concentration of capital and 
of business under one general manage- 
ment, the cost is distributed over so 
many items as to make it very small on 
each particular purchase, thus allowing 
for the lowest price. If the depart- 
ment store does not offer goods at 
greater convenience or at lower prices 
than smal] shops, it has no reason 
for existence. No one _ need be 
disturbed about these stores; they can- 
not be a monopoly, nor can they suc- 
ceed unless they give corresponding 
benefits to the community. Whether 
we like it or not, it is probable that 
large corporations, operating large 
businesses, will increase ; for only in 
that direction lies cheapness of produc- 
tion and of price. Moreover, the ob- 
jections, true or false, which one may 
have against combinations like trusts, 
clearly cannot be brought against a 
store which must compete so actively 
with many other stores. Our people 
seem to be possessed with a craze 
against all large’ forms of business, 
which, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, will be very bad indeed for the 
country, the poor especially. 





Monetary Affairs. 


THE tendency of business affairs is 
toward improvement, tho progress is so 
slow as often to cause disappointment. 
The reasons for delay are apparent. No 
change for the better is expected until 
the Tariff question is settled, and the 
fear of a ‘‘hold-up”’ in the Senate 
through some sort of combination with 
the silver party naturally holds confi- 
dence in check. Two other hindrances 
of consequence are the prevailing timid- 
ity of capital, due to the hostile disposi- 
tion of several State Legislatures and 
the war in Europe with its possible in- 
fluences upon the financial situation 
here. It is quite easy to attach too 
much importance to these drawbacks. 
The Tariff question will soon be settled. 
Some persons will be badly disgruntled, 
others equally gratified, while victor and 
defeated alike will soon forget their dif- 
ferences, adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions, and be in a position to transact 
business on something better than a 
day-to-day basis. As for the anti-capi- 
tal crusade, that is likely to die a 
natural death when the Legislatures 
adjourn, provided business improves. 
The European situation is so complex 
that the future cannot be foretold. The 
comparative steadiness of British con- 
sols in the face of conflicting reports is 
at least reassuring; .and it is quite cer- 
tain that American interests will not 
suffer more than a temporary shock in 
sympathy with European markets, for 
eventually our investments would be 
preferred, owing to their isolation. The 
industrial situation is not entirely sat- 
isfactory, and labor difficulties are 
threatened when the expected reductions 
in wages go into effect. Subsidence of 
floods in the South, and resumption of 
navigation on the lakes imparted a 
stimulus to some lines of traffic. 
Weather conditions have not been favor- 
able to the crops which are generally 
backward, the seeding of corn and oats 
being particularly late, and the spring 
wheat situation in Illinois, Missouri and 
Indiana, unusually poor. With favor- 
able conditions later on, however, there 
is ample chance for recovery. 





The event of the week was the 
announcement on Saturday that about 
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$1,000,000 gold would be shipped to 
Vienna by Tuesday’s steamer. This. 
came somewhat as_a surprise, because 
neither the merchandise nor security 
movements warranted gold shipments. 
The transaction was a special one, 
made to meet the requirements of Aus- 
tria in placing her currency on the gold 
basis. It caused no anxiety here what- 
ever, the Treasury reserve being ample 
—about $155,000,000o—and there being 
little prospect of an extensive move- 
meat. The season is approaching when 
gold usually goes to Europe, and the 
sending of a few millions under present 
conditions would excite only small con- 
cern. It serves, however, the useful 
purpose of showing that under existing 
arrangements between the Treasury 
and the banks, the foreign demand for 
gold falls entirely upon the Treasury, 
which in emergencies has no sure 


gold income, except by means 
of borrowing. In this connection 
Secretary Gage’s conference with 


New York bankers this week will 
have particular interest. The stock 
market was unaffected by these gold 
shipments, and the reports from London 
that the Powers would probably soon 
intervene to stop the war between 
Greece and .Turkey served to steady 
values. The week’s transactions were, 
of course, lessened by the Grant me- 
morial exercises and the intervention 
of a holiday. The railroad situation 
continues unsatisfactory, owing to light 
earnings and the difficulty of restrain- 
ing excessive competition through legal 
processes. The prospects of passing a 
pooling bill this session of Congress are 
not encouraging. Inthe second week 
of April 75 roads reported a decrease of 
1% in earnings, compared with last year. 
The most encouraging feature in the 
railroad situation is the opportunity 
which many roads will have within the 
next few years of reducing fixed charges 
through refunding at lower rates of in- 
terest. The money market continues 
easy, call loans on stocks ruling 14%@ 
1%%. Time money is in light request 
at 2@3% for 1 to 8 months respect- 
ively. Commercial paper is in better 
demand but limited supply, 60 to go in- 
dorsed biils receivable being quoted at 


3 he 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted firm- 
er, closing as follows: 





New 4s, peatneset. os 
New 4s, ph 
, Registered. . 







4s, Coupons. 
’ Registered 


58, Coupons.. 4 
Currency 68, 1898. 
"998, 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 24th, were: 





soa put onebanceent 335 | Bopublic........... 
iegnesnesage ase 165 | Standard.... o- 

Sfechanies &Traders’. 12 | Tradesmens’ 96 

Metropolis............. 4% | Western............ 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.. The returns of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company for the last quarter shows an 
increase in the net earnings anda slight 
decrease in the gross earnings. 


.. The net earnings of the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Co. for the year 
ending December 31st, 1896, were $3,- 
383,580.44. The company paid in divi- 
dends during the same time $3, 361,233, 
and hada surplus account, December 
31st, of $2,151,011.61. 


.. Institutions, estates and private 
persons desiring a high-class security 
would do well to consult Messrs. Spen- 
cer Trask & Co., 27 and 29 Pine Street, 


New York, who offer $1,800,000 of the. 


first mortgage 5% gold bonds of the 
Broadway Realty Company: upon the 
Bowling Green Offices. , These bonds 





are covered by first mortgage represent- 
ing only 50% of the value of the prop- 
erty. , 


..+» The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


$1,000 Amer. Lith. Co. first mort. 5% gold 
ES oe Pe aS eae it 

1 cert. membership N. Y. Prod. Ex...... 
37 Shares Metropolitan Nat. B’k, 68% paid in 
Ree eee eee eS $41 lot 

1 share Clinton Hall Association.......... 60 


$500 Town of Mamaroneck, N. Y., 7%..104%4 |r. 


50 shares Brooklyn Elevated........ -$75 lot 
25 shares Fulton Construction Co. ..$380 lot 
25 shares Atlantic Trust Co.............. 180 


.. Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, in- 
vestment bankers of this city, have for a 
long time made it a practice very care- 
fully to inspect the merits of securities 
offered by them to investors, and they 
offer such securities under the title of 
‘« Inspected Selected Securities.’’ The 
investigation includes legal, technical, 
accountants and business. This inspec- 
tion having been made to the satisfac- 
tion of Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
they are enabled confidently to recom- 
mend their Invested Selected Securities 
to investors. 

DIVIDEND. 

Coupons of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railroad Company due May Ist, 
on the Consolidated Mortgage 5% 
Bonds, and the Minneapolis and Du- 
luth Division Bonds will be paid at 
that date at the Central Trust Com- 
pany. 54 Wall Street. 


Vermilye & Ca, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY. 





Do you want your money to earn it 
safely? If so write for highest bank 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
SY. 
SP Zo wameaitinle Milas, Boson 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Gnited Stutes 
lorigage & Trust Gao, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL. .....c.c:ccccceeeeee Be tess $2,000, 00 yi 
MUIR IIIS 5 <scsicicviwien taonceeensst 1,100,000. 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: 




















George W. Young President 
Luther Kountze...........-...... President 
James Timpson a President 
Arthur Turnbull... reasurer 
Williem P Ebiote.. ecretary 
Gark Williams..... ‘reasurer 

ichard M. Hurd.............. Ass: Secretary 

EXECUTIVE GOMMITTER. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr,, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
chard sCTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcoc 
Gu a Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., re vther Rountee. 
William P. Dixon, 


David Dows, jr., Lewis M 
Ro 


Dumont Clark 





. G. Haven, jr. Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R, Henderson, Charles M. Pratt, 
James J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W, Young. 





KOUNTZE a 


BROADWAY AND CEDAR ST. 


LETTERS © CREDIT 








W. N. COLER &. CO., 


Bankers, 


-MUNICIPAL BONDS. 








Orders executed for all investment securities. 
No. 34 NASSAU ST.,: NEW YORK 





April 29, 1899 
INSPECTED 
Selected Securities 





For a long time it has been our custom to 
carefully investigate the merits of securities 
which we have offered to our customers. 
We have become convinced that to this 
initial care must be added a continuous in- 
spection of the management and accounts, 
as wellas a periodic inspection of the prop- 
erty and plant. 

Therefore, wherever practicable, we have 
decided to adopt, in future, such a policy, 
and to designate on our list of offerings, 
securities of companies whose management, 
property and accounts are thuscontinuously 
under observation as 


Inspected Selected Securities. 


Securities thus designated will in the first 
instance be selected in the following man- 
ner: 

I. A LecAL Examination will be made 
to determine (1) whether the Company is 
properly organized and whether, in organ- 
izing and in maintaining its organization, 
it has complied with all laws; (2) whether 
its franchises are adequate and in legal 
form; (3) whether in case of stock the cer- 
tificates are in proper and legal form, and 
in case of bonds, the bonds and mortgage 
are properly drawn and adequate inall their 
provisions to fully protect the purchaser; 
(4) that there are no liens on the property 
which could take precedence of the mort- 
gage liens. 

If. A TECHNICAL EXAMINATION to deter- 
mine that the plant is properly built and 
maintained on a proper basis for economical 
operation. 

III. AN AccouNTANT’s EXAMINATION to 
determine the exact condition of the com- 
pany’s finances and its past earnings. 

IV. A Business DETERMINATION in the 
light of the foregoing that the business is 
so located and has such an outlook as to 
make its future earning capacity fully ade- 
quate to provide promptly for interest or 
dividends, as the case may be, and for the 
reimbursement of principal. 

This is perhaps the most important factor 
in the entire examination and is a feature 
to which we give our thoughtful personal 
attention. We lay much stress in connec- 
tion with a decision on this point upon the 
personnel, character and ability of the 
management. 

For the legal, technical and accounting 
examinations, we retain the best profes- 
sional talent available. 

Investors in our 


Inspected Selected Securities 


also have the benefit, as stated in the intro- 
duction, of periodic inspections, at frequent 
intervals, of the property, accounts and 
management, and upon request are at all 
reasonable times entitled to an abstract of 
this information. 

It requires no argument to demonstrate 
the desirability of securities thus carefully 
selected and protected by thorough and fre- 
quent expert inspection. 

As our methods of selection and inspec- 
tion become more fully known and appre- 
ciated, we believe investors wil! not hesitate 
to give preference to our 


Inspected Selected Securities. 


The fact that a company will agree to ren- 
der such systematic, periodic statements, 
and tosubmit its accounts and plant to reg- 
ulate inspection is, in itself, a guarantee of 
good faith and that it has nothing to con- 
ceal. Then again such frequent expert in- 
spection will detect in their inception 
erroneous methods and mistakes of policy, 
and permit a correction before anything 
serious results therefrom. 

While careful original selection and con- 
stant, intelligent inspection will not abso- 
lutely guarantee good management or pro- 
tect against unforeseen contingencies, such 
as a change in the course of trade, or war, 
or extraordinary convulsions of nature, 
they beyond question add greatly to the 
protection of the investor and tend so to min- 
imize risk of loss as almost to eliminate it. 

Our list of securities may be obtained by 
application personally or by mail at either 
of our offices. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, New York 
75 State Street, Boston — 
421 Chestnut Street, Phila, 





April 29, 1897 
$1,800,000 


Broadway Realty 
Company 


First Mortgage 5°4 Gold Bonds 
UPON THE 
“Bowling Green Offices.” 


_ DUESEP®. 1st, 1926. INTEREST PAV A- 
BiE MARCH AND SEPT. 


United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
Trustee. 





The “ Bowiinc GREEN OFFICces,”’ owned 
by the Broadway Realty Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
New York, with a capital of $600,000, is the 
largest office building in New York City. It 
is situated at Nos. 5 to 11 Broadway and 
5 to 11 Greenwich Street, and has a frontage 
upon Broadway of 162 feet, with an average 
depth of 190 feet, containing about 30,000 
square feet. The building faces Bowling 
Green, is opposite the Produce Exchange, 
and is specially easy of access by all the 
elevated roads and the Broadway cable line. 

The building is sixteen stories in height, 
absolutely fireproof, and in all respects of 
the most approved construction and com- 
plete equipment. 

The Broadway Realty Co. has executed a 
purchase money first mortgage for $1,800,000 
and a second mortgage for $1,200,000 upon 
the property. The first mortgage represents 
only 50 per cent. of the value of the property, 
and is about equal to the present value of the 
land alone, irrespective of the building. 

There are over 250,000 square feet of rental 
space in the building, which at the average of 
rates thus far realized, after providing for all 
expenses, including taxes and insurance. 
would field more than three times the interest 
charge upon the first mortgage. Already leases 
are signed toan amount sufficient toinsure all 
expenses and the interest. 

The title to the property has been insured 
by the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co. of New 
York, the policy being assigned to and 
pledged with the Trustee under the mort- 
gage. 

Copies of the mortgage, with opinion of 
Messrs. Masten & Nichols and Messrs. 
Strong & Cadwalader, as to the legality 
of the issue, may be obtained upon applica- 
tion. 

The Bonds are of $1,000 denomi.ation, 
coupon form, with privilege of registration 
as to both principal and interest. Applica- 
tion will be made immediately to have 
them listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

WE HAVE SOLD PRIVATELY OVER 
THREE-QUARTERS OF THE ENTIRE 
ISSUE, INLARGE PART TO INSTITU- 
TIONS AND ESTATES. WE NOW 
OFFER THE UNSOLD BALANCE AT 
110 1-2 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 
WHICH ISA 4 3-8 PERCENT. BASIS. 

These bonds, being a first mortgage upon 
well located New York City real estate of 
permanent value, afford exceptional secur- 
ity, and, by reason of the Stock Exchange 
quotations and the general market which 
will be commanded, have special adaptation 
to the requirements of many investors. 

Subscriptions will be opened at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday, April 28th, and will close at 
3 0’clock Thursday, April 29th. 


Spencer Trask 8& Co., 


27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


CALIFORNIA 


Exact rt advice, unbiased by real estate con- 
nec tions. “is paid, and school 1 bonds and other 
choice Re ton order. 

Enclose stam} ¢ 

. ’ R. SPRAGUE, 
Room 11,Workmas Bik.» = Hees J sat a 


References : D 
Pres. No Tinton. on iv. vot Minn., M 
Dr. E. Hilgard, Ch ef Dept. of Ag., Cal. State 
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NORTH ALIERICA 


IN NEW YORK, 
25 NASSAU STREET. 








ORGANIZED 1851. 


WARNER VAN NORDEN, President, 
WILLIAM F,. HAVEMEYER, Vice President, 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier, ‘ 
. HEMANDOWD, Ass't. Cashier, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


REORGANIZATION 
OF THE 


Brooklyn Elevated 
Railroad Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
First and Second Mertgage Bonds 
and Coupons and Steck of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


First Mortgage Bonds and Coupons and 
Second Inceme Mortgage Bends of the 
UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


First Mortgage Bonds and Coupons of the 
SEASIDE AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 











Referring to the Committee’s advertise- 
ment dated March 25th, 1897, notice is here- 
by given that the time for-the deposit of the 
above named Securities under the Plan and 
Agreement is limited to and including MAY 
1st, 1897, after which date no deposits will be 
received except on pa ment of such penalty 
as may be imposed by the Committee. 

Bondholders may assent to the Plan by 
signing the Agreement. 

Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be 
obtained from the CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

New York, April 9th, 1897. 

F. P. Olcott, 
Chairman, 
James T. Woodward, 
Charles Parsons. 
Ernst Thalmann, 
Leonard Lewisohn, 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, J.N. WALLACE, Sec’y, 
’ Counsel. 54 Wall St., N.Y. 


Committee. 








MORTGAGES. 


Because a broker offers you 
25 or 50 cents on the dollar 
for a defaulted mortgage, 
don’t conclude that he is a 
philanthropist. If he can pay 
that, it is worth more to some 
one else. Our business is to 
find that ‘‘some one else.” P 
We usually succeed, and our 
clients are the gainers. 


HENRY R. WILSON, | 
41 WALL ST., N. ¥. 


The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 














Australian Travellers 


have great trouble in petting their 
drafts cashed. If they bought 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


they could get the face value thereof 
out any reduction whatever 
JAMES MALCOM, Sydney, is agent. 
Send for circular. 
Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, Ld., 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
4 and 42 Wall St.. N. Y. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF BONDS 
OF THE 


Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ar Railway Compal. 


Under an agreement between the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company and ourselves, we 
offer to exchange into the new 34% per cent. 100-year 
Gold Bonds, bonds of the following issues: 

Buffale and Erie Railroad Company? per 
cent. Mortgage Bonds, due April ist, 1898. 

Lake Shore Railway Company 7 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds, due April ist. 1899. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Seuthern Rail- 
way Company Consolidated Mortgage and 
Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Bonds, due July 
1st, 1900. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 
Bonds, due December ist, 1903. 

These Bonds will be received by us on a 34% per cent. 
interest basis,as of June ist, 1897, against delivery of 
the new 3 per cent. Gold Bonds, at the price of 10244. 

Circulars giving particulars of the exchange and of 
the new Bonds can be obtained at our office upon ap- 
plication. 

This offer to exchange the existing Bonds into new 
Bonds willremain open until June ist, 1897. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 BROAD STREET, NEWYORK. 
Government no 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
EDWARD E. pecs, President ; RECT ESANT 














8. ic CKOK, Cashier; PED BALDWIN: 
Ass’t Cash: 


The National Park Bask ot New tom 


Qari ~ BEGUs hint butavesySeskescnees 
exteumon of eat t orsand fiares tors. 


i. angle B: Apple 








(557) 29 


OF 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, 


HOME OFFICE, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


January Ist, 1897. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 





Bonds and Mortgages, 

Real Estate, 

Railroad Bonds (Market Value), 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value), 
Cash in Banks and Office, . 

U. S, Gov. Bonds (Market Value), 


Interest and Rents, due and accrued, 


Loans on Policies, 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums in course of col- 


lection, 


TOTAL 


$8,410,080 21 
2,850,476 64 
5,091,277. 50 
1,450,663 65 
928,899 57 
110,500 00 
234,959 7! 
96,196 69 


368,773 98 


$19,541,827 95 








DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Legal and Special Reserve on Policies, 


All other Liabilities, 


Capital, and Surplus to fieticy holders 


Total, 


$15,414,368 00 
93,343 02 
4:034,116 93 





$19,541,827 95 


RECORD OF (896. 


Increase in Assets, ‘ 

Increase in Surplus, ‘ 

increase in Premium Receipts, 
Increase in Interest and Rents, . 
New Insurance written, over - 
Paid Policy-holders, over 


$3,761,673 64 
724,279 88 
1,436,877 05 
146,458 02 
129,000,000 00 

. 4,400,000 00 





Paid Policy-holders to date, over. 
Policies in force, nearly . : 


$26,000,000 00 
2,475,000 





OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 

JOHN K. GORE, Assistant Actuary. 


ROBERT L. BURRAGE, [1.D., 
Ass’t Medical Director. 


EDGAR B. WARD, 
Second Vice Pres’t & Counsel, 


HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 
EDWARD H. HATIILL, [1.D., 
Medical Director. 
C. FRANK NETTLESHIP, « 
Assistant Secretary. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier. 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
Sup’t of Real Estate. 





DIRECTORS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 
EDGAR B. WARD, 
é | AARON CARTER, 


THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
CHAS. G. CAMPBELL, 
SETH A. KEENEY, 

FRED. C. BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. CARTER, 

_ JACOB E. WARD. 
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30 558) 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
$900,000 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus - 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of xst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a = 3 depository for a paid 
into le and is autho: d to act as guardian, tee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
tigious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 

James 8S. CLarK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HampTon, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SaMUEL SLOAN, WittiamH Macy, JR., 
D. WILLis JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 
OuN A. STEWART, Gustav H. ScHwaB, 
JoHN HaRsEN RwoapEs, [FRANK LYMAN, 


GzorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. Wauporr AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 


Anson PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 


DaNIEL Logp, 
JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 


DIVIDENDS. 


“MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD CO. 


Coupons due May ist, 1897, from the Consolidated 
Mortgage 5 per cent Bonds and from Minneapolis and 
Duluth Division Bonds of this Company will be paid on 
and after that date upon presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Company, No. 54 Wall Street, New 
York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 

NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 

46 Wall Street, New York Sy. 

The Board of Trustees of this Company ave this 34 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PE 
CENT. upon the Capital Stock. of the oo # paya- 

_ at the 


x. E. ORR, 














ble May ist, 1897, to the stockholders of rec 
closing of the transfer books on rad 20th, 1897. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


week last year, and visible supply 
stands at 37,000,000 bushels againt 58, - 
400,000 bushels in 1896. Corn rose 1 
cent to 30% cents in sympathy with 
wheat. We are still exporting heavy 
quantities of this product to Eu- 
rope, last week’s shipments being 
3,650,000 bushels against 1,100,000 
bushels same week last year. Provisions 
were not influenced by war news. Cot- 
ton advanced % cent for middling up- 
lands. Inthe dry-goods market new 
business is limited, but staple cotton 
goods are steady, and some lines now 
in diminished suppy are actually firmer. 
Woolen goods are also firmer, owing to 
the rise in wool and the expected ad- 
vance in the tariff. Wool is very quiet, 
transaction having largely fallen off. 
Sugar and coffee are both depressed. 
No improvement is reported in the iron 
trade, Bessemer pig iron and steel 
billets showing another decline of 25 
cents perton. While the new demand 
for iron products is light, a number of 
establishments are still busy filling old 
orders. 








READING NOTICES. 


Tur “‘ glove-fitting’”’ corsets manufactured by 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., of this city, have the 
indorsement of every one who has ever worn them. 
They have the good aw of fitting and feeling as 
comfortable as a kid glove, which is the highest 
praise that can be given to any corset. They are 
manufactured in a great variety of grades, from one 
to five dollars a pair, and can be had of all leading 
dealers throughout the country. 








“In the Spring the young man's fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love"’; 
and the woman’s fancy, if she be tidy, turns to 
thoughts of house-cleaning. While she is at it, she 
had better also consider -cleaning and throw 
away the hair mattress which a few years of wear 
has made lumpy, soggy and unclean. For only 
$ 5.00 she can replace it with an Ostermoor Patent 
lastic Felt Mattress which the makers guarantee 
to equal in every possible way and surpass in many 
—— the best $50.00 hair mattress ever made 
y anybody anywhere. See the advertisement on 
another page of this issue headed “A Mattress 
Crusade,” with an offer of thirty days’ /ree trial. 
Ostermoor & Co. are known to us, and any guar- 
antee they make they will fulfill. 





OSBORN W. BRIGHT, S tary. 
April 7th, 1897. 








ELECTIONS. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, April 24th, 





May 4th. 


NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD CO. 
New York, April 17th, 1897. 
The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the stockholders 
of this Company, for election of Directors, will be held 
at the office of the Company, Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, on Tues Jay, the 18th day of May next. The 
poll will open at 12 o’clock noon, and continue open for 
twv hours thereafter. For the purpose of this meeting 
and also of a special meeting of the Stockholders, to be 
held the same day at 2 o’clock inthe afternoon, the 
transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on Wednes- 
day, April 28th, and Ea on Wednesday, May 19th, 
1897. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK AND HARLEM RaILRoaDCo. 
v York, April 17th, 1897. 
Notice is hereby given that a Special mneeti of the 


b) 
and interest to be payable in gold coin o 
of the present standard of weight and fineness ; _, as 
security for such bonds, to make and execute, and to 
deliver to some Trust Company in the City of New 
York, or to some other Trustee or Trustees to be des- 
igna oo Board of Directors, a mortgage of any 
or all of the railroads, terminals and other properties, 
leasehold interests, equipment and franchises and in- 
come of The New York and Harlem Railroad Company; 
and to consent to and approve of any mortg 
may be presented to said pace ts 8ccu 
bonds; and to ratify the proce of the 
Directors authorizing such bonds and mortgage. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 


Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL*TRADE continues very quiet. 
Many buyers are in the city, having taken 
advantage of special rates to attend 
the Grant Memorial Celebration; but 
the results of their operations were not 
up to expectations. Tuesday's holiday 
caused some interruption to business. 
Clearing House returns at seven leading 
cities showed a decrease of nearly 2% 
compared with last year; but Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
show gains; and, were speculation in 
New York as active now as a year ago, 
a gain would probably have been seen. 
There was a sharp advance in wheat, 
May delivery rising from 77% cents to 
8114 cents on war news. Exports were 








710,000 bushels against 522,000 same 





Yearly Sale 


Black and Colored 
Dress Silks 


In Both Stores. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-Third Street, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





RE-OPENING. 
Theodore B. Starr, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


The repairs to the building, and refitting of 
the salesrooms, made necessary by the fire of 
December 30th, having been completed, busi- 
ness has been resumed at the old address, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, and 
1126 Broadway. 

All goods damaged by the fire have been 
disposed of. Wholly new Stocks are now 
offered of Bronzes, Clocks, and Silverware. 


- Madison Square. 


Aoenol) 
“onstable Kalco, 


LADIES’SUITS. 


IMPORTED GOWNS. 
Figured India Silk Dresses, 
from our own workrooms. 


Eton Tailor-made Costumes, 


New materials and fashionable colorings, 
Silk lined throughout. 


BLAZER SUITS 


of Serge and Canvas Cloth, Taffeta Silk 
lined. 


Imported Evening Waists, 
SHIRT WAISTS, 


of Plaid and Check Silks. © 


Proadway A> 1 91h ot, 


NEW YORK. 





@ 

14th St., near Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
This week and thereafter we 
will’ show an invoice of choice 
French Hats, just received by 
steamship «‘Champagne,’”’ which 
embody the latest ideas of the 
leading Paris [lodistes of prevail- 


Brooklyn, 


Paris. 


ing styles. 

At the same time we will offer 
a number of choice Hats and Tur- 
bans, richly Trimmed, ‘of earlier 
importation, which we have mark- 
ed down to as low as 


$5.00 and $7.00. 





‘Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Special Clearance Sale 


for next week 


CA RPET Dept. 


ROYAL WILFONS 
(the best wearing carpets made). 


BODY BRUSSELS (full 5-frame) from 75c. 
NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, in Brussels effects 
and Reversible. 

REGULAR EXTRA SUPERS from 25c. 

MATTINGS: New importation ; 5,000 rolls China 
and Japanese Straw, 


from $3.50 per roll of 40 yards. 


Upholstery and Furniture Dep’ts. 
SUMMER DRAPERIES. 


Embroidered Scrim Curtains, in the latest colorings 
at $2.50 and $3.50 the pair. 


FLUTED MUSLINS at $1.00. 
HALL STANDS (50 different styles) 


from $7.50 to $65. 
Lately reduced ; worth double, 





6th Ave., 13th and 14th’ Sts., N. Y, 








April 29, 1897 


B. Altman &(o 


NEW YORK. 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENTS AND THOSE ABOU1 10 
OCCUPY COUNTRY HOMES ARE ADVISED 
THAT SPECIAL ATTENTION HAS BEEN GIVEN 
TO THE SELECTION OF SEASONABLE AND IN. 
EXPENSIVE MATERIALS FOR ARTISTIC FUR- 
NISHINGS, SUCH AS LACE AND SASH CUR- 
TAINS IN IRISH POINT, RENAISSANCE AND 
FRILLED MUSLIN, EMBROIDERED DENIM POR- 
TIERES, LIGHT-WEIGHT SILK FABRICS, SASH 
MUSLINS, CRETONNES, COTTON DAMASKS, 
DIMITIES, LOUNGING CUSHIONS; ALSO BAM. 
BOO TABOURETS, BRASS AND ENAMELLED 
BEDSTEADS, MATTRESSES, ETC. SHADES AND 
FURNITURE SLIP COVERS MADE TO ORDER A7 
MODERATE PRICES 

MATTINGS IN ARTISTIC COLORINGS AND DE- 
SIGNS. THE NEW FIBRE, RANSPUR, AND JAP- 
ANESE RUGS. ALSO EASTINDIA MOOJ MATS 
FOR VERANDAH AND OUTDOOR USE. 


ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St., & 6th Avenue 
(18th Street Elevated Station.) 


THE FAMOUS 


20th 
| Century 


BICYCLE 
HEAD LIGHT 
AND 
DRIVING LAMP, 


= Improved ’97 Model 
3 Styles 

STANDARD SIZE 
Nickel and Japan.$3.00 
$3-75 












2 Sizes 


& Aluminum. 





Tandem 
Size: 


Aluminum: . $5.00 


You see them on 
Wheels every - 
where. 








m. Hl. Gray 


BUILDER OF 
FINE 


CARRIAGES, 





20and22 Wooster St.,N.Y, 








‘April 29, 1897 
Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 


THE=.INDEPENDENT 


O’NEILL’S 





(559) 31 
Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2Ist St., N. Y 


The [lost Popular Department Store in America. 





BIG VALUES AWAIT VISITORS TO NEW YORK DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS. By lowering prices upon the choicest of new 
goods, we propose to impress upon every visitor here that THIS STORE IS THE REAL SHOPPING CENTER OF THE EAST. 


We discriminate in our announcement to-day in favor of the following departments, where exceptional bargains are offered. 


There are 


others, and perhaps greater ehances—to you—for money saving in lines not mentioned here, as reductions in prices have been made all along the line. 


Great Values in 


DRESS GOODS 


This Week. main Floor. 





These are some of the Striking Values offered in this 
Se are hundreds of others here, equally 
ctive : 


COLORS. 
200 Pieces 


HALF FORMER. PRICES. 
40-inch Silk and Wool — 
NOVELTY MIXTURES, 
50c. Yard. 


46-inch All Wool 
FANCY MIXED CHEVIOTS. 
This Season’s Most Popular Fabrics. 
6 5 Cc. Yard. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


45-inch Plain and or Canvas and Etamines, Im- 
ported to — at 1.00. 


pecial. 5 Qc, Yard ; 
23-INCH ALL-SILK GRENADINES, 
Plain and Fancy. 


5 Oc., 7 5c. and 9 8c. Yard. 
worth 75c. to 1.00 
In addition to these we will offer on 
SPECIAL BARGAIN COUNTERS 
, Immense Goeey of Imported Plain and Novelty 
Dress Goods at abo 


ONE-HALF REGULAR PRICES. 
SILKS. 


Reduced from 85c. 





Main Fleor. 


A GREAT CHANCE. . 
100 Pieces F Foulard Silks, 24-inch, New De- 
signs and Colo » 
50c. Yara. 
Regular price 1.00. 





CLOVES. 


Main Fleor. 


A Complete Assortment of the Latest Novelties in 
i oeyg ‘en’s and Children’s Gloves, including a Full 
ine 0: 


JOUVIN & CIE’S CELEBRATED 
KID GLOVES 


AEDAILLE D’ OR 1 


‘JOUVINECE 













et P 





None Genuine Without Trade Mark. 


A SPECIAL SALE 


Ladies’ Four-Button Chamois Gloves, Yellow and 


White, 
58c. Pair. 
Ladies’ Four-Button Kid Gloves, Embroidered, 
6 9 Cc. Pair , 


I= All 





ALSO 


Costumes of Foulard Silks, Henriettas, and French Etamines, Novel 
and Dressy Effects, usually sell for 25.00 to 35.00........6.....-2e0ee 


Rich Novelties in Silk Broadcloth and Mixtures, the most Fashionable 
of this Season’s Style, usually sell for 50.00 to 60.00.................. 


300 LADIES’ JACKETS 


In Covert Cloths and Cheviot Serges, lined with Silk, Usual Price 8.00 to 15.00, 


4.98 and 7.98. 


The Greatest Opportunity of the Season 


300 LADIES’ FINE COSTUMES AND TAILORED SUITS FOR 
LESS THAN COST OF MATERIAL. 


LET THESE REMARKABLE PRICES STAND FOR THE ENTIRE LOT: 


Costumes of Serge and French Etamines, Elegantly Braided 
Trimmed, that usually sell for 16.00 to 20.00..,... ..... es ceeeee cease 


Dresses of French Mixtures, Novelties and Broadcloths, Elaborately 
Trimmed with Silk Chiffons and Braids, that usually sell at 20.00 to 


and 


9.75 


11.75 
16.75 
24.75 





“FURNITURE BARGAINS 








Here are a few of the many “Specials” we have 
—: for this week’ssale. Hundreds of others just like 


Rockers, em Oak and Mahogany Finish, Saddle 
Seat, worth 3 2.35 
Royal eeeals with Bessemer Steel Springs, Uphol- 
stered in Fancy Denim, worth 7.0U................. 46 69 
Sideboards, Antique Oak, Susset Top, Bevelled Plate 
Mirror, Lined Drawers, worth 12.50. 9.98 
Dining =e Polished Antique Oak, seats eight 
persons, worth 10.75. 8.25 
White Enamel Steel Beds, Heavy 
Mounts, Extended Footboards, wort 
Chamber Suits, ~~ Pieces, Soeaniiee 
Summer Home$..:...,......2... 0.00. 9. 


Dever eee eneeeceeeseeceesenesseeees 


Pweg Rails and 
5.48 


‘Designed for 
Sand 12.98 


100 PURE HAIR MATTRESSES. 


40 Lbs., Best A. C. A. or Fancy Tick, One or Two 
parts, worth 15.00 


hin This Sale 12.84. 





A SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Ecru Irish Point Curtains, reduced from 5.48, 7.98 and 


12.98 to 
3.95, 5.48 and 8.50 Pair. 


Tambour Lace Curtains, Five Patterns, worth 5.48 to 
6.25; your choice at 
3.78 Pair. 


Ecru Nottingham Lace Curtains, worth 1.50 and 2.10. 





1.00 and 1.40 Pair 


Fourth floor. 


The Largest and Best Selected Stock of 


STRAW GOODS 


IN THE CITY. 
All the Popular Shapes and Braids at Special Prices. 


A GREAT SALE OF 
GARDEN HOSE. 


Never before, here or elsewhere, have such prices as 
these prevailed. 
One Lot Good Hose, 25 ft. lengths.................. S5c. 
50 ft. lEMGths..... 22... eeeecececeeeeeeeneceeecn ees 1.70 


Only One Length to Each Customer. 


ms - Tred pees we ae Creccccccccccccese 
50 ft. lengths 





OUR BEST HOSE 


Fully Guaranteed against Any Pressure. 


95 Sh. DRI, s+ - «1000 snbeandinemucbsmament 3-59 

CGR, Richa civecciacassacictelabebedinecenteed 6.98 

All the Prominent Makes at equally low 
prices. 

OTHER SPECIALS. 
is ai isin ine Cteanecn dah > inne sicqucedacseess 
Sprinklers DOR Oe cevccesecectorcveseseccccsceeseccececss *- Be. 
Hardwood die leva pat ensbidicss ddedeiee teenuae 60c. 
Full line of GARDEN TOOLS at lowest 

prices. 








LAWN MOWERS. 


The “ Manhattan” is the poet Lawn Mower made—a 
few reasons why we think so. 


It has 


Soft eect Side Plates, which ca tb 
mak sealte Reed Heads and Roller gra: 


Adj ustment new and sim 

ln ternal Gears entirely 
Jiutch. 

Parts are duplicated, 

beh y parts cannot be clogged with grass 


rt. 
It leaves the lawn beautifal. 
It is the lightest running and best cutting 
machine made, first-classin every partic- 
ular, and fully guaranteed. 


Gtse and Gravity 


Here are the Prices: 
HEE AS Hs sd ede dng'eecincb 4 98 


10 inch 
12 inch.. 
14 inch.. 
16 inch 


Ladies’ Laundered Shirt Waists. 
A Cope oe —_ of the Latest Novelties at Excep- 


tionally 
THESE SPECIALS: 
Fine Lawn or ee yong Md aists, Double Pointed Yokes, 
Plaited Backs, Self or White Detachable Collars, Dainty 











Designs, 
98c. Each. 


Misses’ and Infants’ Department. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


SPECIAL VALUES. 


Misses’ Suits, Tailor Made, Fine Cheviot Serge or Can- 
vas Weave; Reefer, Eton, or Blazer Effect Jackets, 
Lined throughout with Taffeta Silk, all Colors; 14 
to 18 Year Sizes, 


9.98. 


Tailor-Made Suits of Covert Cloth or Fine Cheviot 
Serge, Reefer Effect, Entire Suit Lined with Silk, 
all Colors, 14 to 18 Year Sizes, 


11.98. 


€nildren’s Reefers in Wool Materials, Large Sailor Col- 
lar, Braided, Assorted Colors, 6 to 14 Year Sizes, 


1.59. 


Children’s*Dresses of Fancy or Plain Materials, 
rately Trimmed, 6 to 14 Year Sizes, 


2.98. 


Percale or Lawn Dresses, Handsomely Trimmed with 
Embroidery, 6 to 14 Year Sizes, 


98c. 


Infants’ Outfitting 


A SPECIALTY. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


SECOND FLOOR, REAR. 
Some of the Great Vaiues offered 


this week: 
Men’s Suits of Fine All-Wool Cheviot, Plain, Blue, 
Black, Neat Mixtures and Handsome Plaids, all well 
made, Stylish and Serviceable, 


6.75. 


Men’s Overcoats of Fine Tan Cov my My loth, and Black 
Diagonal Cheviots, Regular Value, 12 


6.75. 


Men’s Bicycle Suits (3d Floor) of All-Wool C hev- 
jot, well made, good material. ..................,+ ‘ 
Men’s Golf Suits, Tan Cuffon Pants, very pay 
MT SES coc ceas Scctrasecs cegsesges se saseséve 4.98 


BOYS’ DEP’T. 


< Suits of All-Wool Cheviot, New and Desira- 

Po hk Or eee 98 

Bony Overcoats of Tan Covert Cloth, Well Made’ .98 
Men’s and Boys’ Sweaters at U nusuall ly Low Prices. 


BICYCLES! 


THIRD FLOOR. 


Elabo- 











OUR «GOLD STANDAND ’97” 


BICYCLES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


AT 44.00, 


Are Catalogued to sell andare solid for 125.00 to_ people 
who want the maker’s name plate on their wheels. 

We back up the Maker's Guarantee in every particu- 
lar, and can truthfully say that our Wheels are the 
Lightest, Strongest, and Prettiest Bicycles sold by any 
Department Store in New York. 


These Special Prices in 
BICYCLE SUNDRIES 


will when Interest You: 








wth Gontuey he IG ss. us egude bites saebercbnnnecave 1.98 
Aladdin an Perfection Rahs dededivictincccccs Sc. 
FE CP BORN. 609.00 livcdksdaietnttesccdseseses 9c. 
1,000 Mile Standard. Gyclometers Dari addecencetatdasa Oc. 
Lacing—24 Dee - 25ec. 
SE PE sccncntascodapideseedoscadlesedctecte Z°: 
Re PS Ma Sncicasanecvdncisecpeastvduces ce 
“Waterbury” Automatic — Bayes 
Wrenches, Nickel Plated,.. eomnescngersenee ee 


Paid Purchases Delivered Free to Any Point within 100 Miles of New York City. 



















































Grenadine Effects 





In Silk Weft Zephyrs. 





In scanning this season’s im- 
portations of dress goods, it is 
very noticeable that there is a 
marked revival of the Grena- 
dine. 


‘*The 
Linen 
9 
Registered Trademark. Store 


would call attention to the 
grenadine effects which can be 
had in Silk Weft Zephyrs. 
These can be made up over a 
foundation of any of the sheer, 
cool linen or cotton fabrics in 
solid color. They range in 
price from 50c. to $1.00. 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


yOURNEA 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful--branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased 1s $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at ail times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


Art signs, Flowers and Scrolls, 
beautifully celered 
as a guide for embroide: 

N @= Carbon paper and pointer 
furnished for transferring 
desi 
50c. stamps. To show 
you what they are will 

siring easy employment at home. 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 


on linen or other 
k fabrics. 
mail one study for a 2c. 
‘ 74 & 76 Greene St., New York. 











Have youseen Hemin- 
yore Ne Transfer 
Book of 24 artistic De- 


Entire set mailed for 
» stamp, together with prospectus for Ladies de- 
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wear 





shirts: 
made of ¢ 


Pride 
West 


muslin. 
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MARK. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 


some pamphlet, “ 


experiment,and I take great 
satisfactory. Since that time I 
we 


ve in our house. They retain thei: 


THE INDEPENDENT 


attress Crusade. 


The Ostermoor Patent s] 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, ° 


and fositively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not 
its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 
agreement that you may return it and get your money back if not satisfac- 
tory 7m every possible way, at the end of 


We have been advertising this offer for months, selling thousands of mattresses, and not one 
returned as yet. If you ate skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our hand- 
¢ Test of Time,” mailed free for the asking. 


155 Washington Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., March 15, 1897. 
Dear Sirs :— ee a a priend who then had one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses 
in use, Iwas first introduced to them. That was in 1881 (16 years ago). é 
U2 leasure in saying that the results have been in every way 
‘ocured others from you, until now they are the only kind 
shape and elasticity ina manner that makes devotees 
of Hair mattresses incredulous. All the claims you make for the material and workmanship 
of your Mattresses seem to me well within the bounds of modesty. With hearty wishes for 
your success in a business which adds so much to the conyprt of the world, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 


We are determined 
that every person in 
the country shall know 
that hair mattresses 
can be surpassed in 
wear and comfort at 
less cost. We will 
send you (express pre- 
paid to any point) 


We sell on the distinct 


FREE TRIAL. 


It gives full particulars. 


l ordered one as an 


a 
Rev. THOS W. ILLMAN. 





Church Cushions. 


We make and renovate them quick- 
ly, thoroughly and cheaper than you 
imagine. Used in over 25,000 churches. 

Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, February 6, 1894. 

Dear Sirs :— It gives me much pleasure to 
say that the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions put 
by your company into the Calvary Baptist 
Church more than forty years ago, are still 
in excellent condition, and I can most heartily 
recommend them. They have preserved their 
shape better, and are, in my judgment, in 
every way more desirable than cushions made 
of any other material. 

R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions *’— mailed free. 








PATENT ELASTIC FELT 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, of 
snowy whi and great elasticity ; closed 
in the tick ae ~ aa 4 loses 
shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
absscbont, and is T imeatand absolutely ver- 
min proof, Tick may be removed for washing 
without trouble. Softer and purer than hair 
can be; norepicking or restuffing necessary. 


order :— State exact size of mat- 
tress desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will be 
sent unless otherwise specified) and give ad- 
dress plainly. Remit by check, money order, 
express order, or New York draft,and mat- 
tress will be shipped same day, Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for sale by 
stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are 
offered by unscrupulous dealers — please 
write us if you know of such cases. 





References: Bradstreet or Dun’s Commercial Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 








CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval “ Baby,”’ or Dairy Cream 
Separators, are now made in various dif- 
ferent styles and sizes, to meet all sepa- 
rating requirements, from the household 
buying its milk tothe dairy of from one 
cow to one hundred. They range in milk 
separating capacity from 175 Ibs. to 700 
Ibs. per hour, and from $50.-to $225.-in 
price. 








$50.- 
TO 
$225.- 





The De Laval machines were first, and 
have evercontinued best. Other so-called 
cream separators are mere cheap, inferior 
and infringing imitations. There are now 
more than 100,000 De Laval machines in 
use, scattered over every country in the 
world. Their sales are ten to one of all 
other makes combined. Satisfaction to 
the user and demonstrated superiority to 
every other machine and creaming sys- 
tem is the universal condition of their 
sale. 

Send for new ‘‘ Baby” or Dairy cata- 
logue, No. 257, just out. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Rendeigh & Comet Sts-» | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
GOING TO TRAVEL? 


New Tours,1897,to Europe 


paw | *New~ Routes. All Expenses Included. 
High Class parties leave May and June ; also Sum- 
; _ mer Vacation Tours, outes, 


Programmes Post Free, Correspondence Invited. 








113 Broadway, New York. 


MUSKOKA LAKES, 


CANADA. 
Land ef Health and Pleasure. 
Steamers daily from Muskoka Wharf (Gravenhurst). 


Further information from Granp TRUNK RAILWAY 


folders or from 
The Muskoka & Georgian Bay Nav’n Co. (1ta.) 


TORONTO and Gravenhurst. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET vill be mailed to 
any address on receipt of postal to the 
MUSKOKA NAVIGATION CO., 
Teronte or Gravenhurst. 

HOUSE BOAT.—The company have built and 


iully equipped a louse boat, which will be for rent for 
month or season. Early application desirable. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. 8B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





NATIONAL 1897 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
rve, Legal Stan- 


1897, 


Insurance 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R.STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


Janene eee reer esesetesesesesesseses 





FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 


or $1.00, 
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Insurance. 
A Question of Policy. 


WE read of a case before the highest 
court of New Jersey, not very long ago, 
which arose out of a dispute over the 
taking of a life policy which was un- 
questionably authorized. A citizen of 
Trenton applied for a policy for $100,- 
ooo, signing, along with the applica- 
tion, his note for the first premium, and 
receiving a binding receipt therefor. 
The application went through the regu- 
lar course, and the policy was written 
and sent to the agent; but when he 
went to deliver it the party, for some 
reason which is not stated in the ac- 
count, had changed his mind, refused 
to receive the document, and demanded 
his note back. But, meanwhile, the 
note had been forwarded to the general 
agents, who had had it discounted; 
they had paid the agent his share, and 
had turned over the net remainder to 
the company, and therefore could not 
very well comply at once with the de- 
mand for return of the note; moreover, 
they treated the transaction as closed 
and completed, and declined to reopen 
it. On his part, the maker of the note 
refused to pay, so that the general 
agents were obliged to sue, the defense 
set up being that the document was 
void as having been without considera- 
tion. There surely seems to have been 
a lack of ‘‘consideration”’ somewhere, 
and yet it might very well be claimed 
that the value received was the insur- 
ance, and that was, indeed, received 
from the date of signing, the policy 
having taken effect then. 

However, the suit was successfully 
defended and the note was declared 
void; so it is not necessary to discuss 
the point further, but a question may 
be raised as toexpediency. Men ought 
to insure their lives, just as certainly 
and promptly as they insure their prop- 
erty, for the exposure on life is a cer- 
tainty, while exposure on property is 
only a contingency; nobody questions 
this, yet everybody has to be moved. 
And after urgéncy in all forms has 
worked up to the application point, a 
man may backslide before delivery of 
the policy; so it has long been under- 
stood and practiced as good business to 
get a check (or, if not that, a note) in 
advance and give a binding receipt, the 
money to be returned if the case fails 
to go through. This is so that the 
candidate shall consider the transaction 
finished and the way of retreat closed. 
We do not say that it is a bad policy, 
for it has often worked well; but it 
sometimes works otherwise, as in this 
Trenton case. In another case in the 
same city, an agent obtained an appli- 
cation, on a high-premium plan, for an 
amount up to the limit, thus having a 
very desirable subject; yet he left his 
party unbound. Competitors pressed 
around with offers, but he left his man 
to give them all desired consideration; 
the party decided to complete the 
transaction with him, but an indorse- 
ment required for a minor matter in- 
volved a few days’ delay; meanwhile a 
check was offered; the agent declined 
it, saying that he preferred not to re- 
ceive it until the transaction was fully 
completed. The result was that the 
agent delivered the policy, obtained 
full premium (notwithstanding ‘‘induce- 
ments” which included rebate -offers) 
and obtained also a letter of strong 
commendation, 

This story—which we find in the 
United States Review, of Philadelphia— 
recalls another once told us by an agent. 
By brisk, terse, direct method of ap- 





proach he had procured an application 
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which, by amount and by the standing 
of the party, especially pleased him. 
Some small concession was asked which 
involved no principle and could have 
been conceded; he took his chances 
and declined it. Before conclusion, 
another concession was asked—a trifle 
which he could have granted several 
times rather than lose the case; he 
adhered to the measurement he had 
made of his man and, curteously but 
anxiously, declined again, on the ground 
of strict ‘‘business’’ adherence to uni- 
formity of dealing—the company would 
be precise and it must exact precision. 
The business man’s appreciation of 
business rule outweighed the bargain 
instinct; the agent—who took his 
chance of losing a dollar for a nickel— 
won his case and with it won a friendly 
adherent. 

We do not say that either this agent 
or the other one was influenced by any- 
thing more than his estimate of good 
policy in a particular case. Suppose 
not—but how would a policy of greater 
frankness and of more reliance upon 
the intelligence and voluntary action of 
the party solicited work in practice ? 


Insurance Items. 


THE Equitable Aid Union, a fraternal 
benefit concern, located at Columbus, 
Warren Co., Penn., has notified its 
certificate holders that it had sus- 
pended and was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. This concern, located in a 
backwoods village, seems to have car- 
ried on its business since its organiza- 
tion in 1879 in the country districts of 

_ Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. Jt 
had certificates in force in 1890 amount- 
ing to $53,960,000, with a death rate 
per each thousand dollars in force of 
11.05. In 1894 it had $43,511,010 in 
force and its mortality had increased to 
17.44. Its 30,000 certificate holders 
will suffer very heavy losses. A moral 
goes with this: term insurance can be 
secured from a large number of regular 
life companies at a less cost than so- 
called life insurance is offered by as- 
sessment concerns with the absolute 
certainty that if the policy becomes a 
claim it will be paid in full. 


. The death of C. C. Hine, on the 
seventeenth of April, is a distinct loss 
to the insurance press and to insurance 
interests. Nearly forty-five years ago 
he founded the /zsurance Monitor, and 
has since been its editor and publisher. 
He always stood for what he thought 
was the best in insurance; was an able 
writer and speaker, had a remarkable 
command of language, a-fund of. rich 
humor and was a consistent Christian. 
Living to be seventy-two years of age, 
when men generally become infirm and 
feeble, he retained in a remarkable way 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


SETS gan. 1, 1897...... $1 »546.9: 9 
PAV ea: Canlatig. geRgieae: 17;405,2 § 
ree 41, 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


the strength of mind and body of mid- 
dle age, and met his end with the con- 
sciousness of having done his best. 








1851, 1897. 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January |, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,793,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 








294,392 91 
$10,285,559 17 


ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums............... 


$47,465 04 
165,643 71 


159,274 79 = $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 








BOB bs eve cles ccbbcsasdsdovess 32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 
Special Policy and Invest- 

ment Reserves...........+-+ 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 

Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 

1894. 1895. 1896. 

Total Premiums re- ° 

Ceived..........+...«+ $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve fer in 





5 

4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1397. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896... 
Premiums on Policies not marked of 1st 








LAW IS FOR PROTECTION. 


Life Insurance is for protection. Life Insur- 
ance protects wives nd children, aged parents, 
helpless relatives. Law protects Life Insurance. 
The Insurance Laws of Ohio are the best in the 
world. They forbid all hazardous investments, 
and require an annual Official examination of 
every Home Company. Ohio’s only Home Com- 


pany is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long illness which used uo 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband to give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Company for its literature. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the pn heal wanpase either of 
travel, resid 

Au Death - paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful gue, wishing to represent 











this Compa commen cate with the President, at 
the Home POttice, 26 1 Broadway, New York. 
“OFFICERS, 







WM. T. STANDEN 


sprays S C, PERRY.. 
JOH MUNN 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Beak. 











PENN MUTUAL a 


INSURANCE. COMPANY OF 


PHI! 





ADELPHIA 


LID isn dette Pranic dodeuvedmevacscoss 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............+-++++- $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to Sist December, 1896...........++-.++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

PUIING. cance ccccccccccveccce ce $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

Unitéd States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............- $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, . 

GEEIIIIAE GI. ds odcce do ceseccecegeseessesece 1,137,621 97 

ium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Cash ied eivnsts cdvevecetuuspresadehsee 175,229 % 
REBBEBS, 2nccccrscocccccccsccsvccccscececee $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay t, and Ned 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH. 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVE 2 
JAMES LOW. EDW. gt yy ae 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, | 
WILLIAM DE GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLI B, ANSON W. 

ORA A JOSEPH AGOSTINI 





b{ CE GRAY, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROW 
CHARLES P. BU +: ae LEA 








LAWRENCE TUENURE, GEO Ww 














JOHN L. RIKE AUL L 

of HAND. GEORG. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
ousTay AMSINCKE, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especialiy 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 











26 numbers, post paid, for $1.09, 





(561) 33 
Safety in Travel. 


Not long ago a nervous passenger on 
one of the principal railroads expressed 
his fears of accident to the conductor. 
The latter assured him that he was just 
as safe as if he were at home. 

‘‘Unless something next to a miracle 
happens,” he went on, “you can 
always count for a safe run on this 
road. It is equipped about as perfectly 
as itis possible for it tobe. The road- 
bed is first-class, and the rails weigh a 
hundred and ten pounds to the yard. 
The rolling stock is unexcelled, and all 
possible care is taken to have every de- 
partment manned with the very best offi- 
cers. Then, you know, this is what we 
call a quadruple road; that is, we have a 
separate track for expresses and freights 
each way. Most of the accidents on rail- 
roads happen because of their poor 
equipment. Theytry to run a four-track 
business upon a poorly laid one-track 
road. The result is confusion and disas- 
ter.” 

Now, if this conductor had been talk- 
ing figuratively about Life Insurance and 
Life Insurance companies, his remarks 
could not have been more to the point. 

Many disasters have happened during 
late years among so-called *‘ benevolent” 
societies and ‘‘mutual’’ insurance com- 
panies, and through this many people 
have become nervous about the whole 
business of Life Insurance. We may 
calm the fears of such as these by assur- 
ing them that they may always depend 
upon asafe run in connection with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

The equipment is as perfect as human 
skill and ingenuity can make it. The 
road-bed of underlying principles and 
conditions is as secure as can be devised. 
The various methods are well defined, 
and each department is perfect on its own 
legitimate lines. There is no attempt to 
run a four-track business over a poorly 
laid one-track road. 

Further, this Company may justly 
claim what no railroad on earth can 
boast. No man who has intrusted his in- 
terests to it and complied with its regula- 
tions has ever met disaster in connection 
with it during its career of more than 
half a century. On the contrary, hun- 
dreds of thousands of patrons have made 
a safe run along its lines, and have lived 
to reap its benefits, or have had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that their interests 
committed to its care for the benefit of 
others were secure. 

It transacts an enormous volume of 
business, but all is carried on upon such 
sound business principles-that the name 
of this great institution has grown to bea 
synonym for the conservatism of age, 
combined with the progressiveness of 
youth. 

Apply to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, through its near- 
est agent, and let him tell you of that 
form of its many contracts best adapted 
tothe journey before you. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cagh capital. ......ccccccccccccecsscccccccsocese $500,000 00 
Reserve for re. Cyr 7 all other claims 500088 56 
Surplus over all Liabili 465,734 40 


Total Assets, nos tet, 1897... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presiden. 


New England Mutuai 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1896...........cecsecceceses $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ........cccccccccccccccccsccecs 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
a Jey h- as indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
surance values to which the insured is 
enutl ed ane the Massachusetts Statute. 
phiets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plicesen to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
¥F. TRULL, Secretary. 





WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec, 
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Old and Young. 
The Herbs of Long Ago. 


BY MINNA IRVING. 


It stands upon the wooded hill 
Among the murmuring leaves, 
An ancient house with shingle roof 

And mosses on its eaves. 
Around its weather-beaten door 
The running roses climb, 
And all the weedy garden beds 
Are sweet with box and thyme. 


In dreaming fancy once again 
1 mount the creaking stair, 

And breathe beneath the massive beams 
The garret’s fragrant air; 

For there along the dusty walls 4 
And from the rafters low, 

They hung in dainty bunches tied,— 
The herbs of long ago. 


The balsam with its fiuffy buds, 
The roots of sassafras, 

The catnip, and the peppermint 
That loves the meadow-grass. 

They held a cure for every ill, 
A balm for every pain, 

When gathered in the silver dew 
Or after summer rain. 


Across the smoky chimney-tops 
And up the city street 

I smell again the withered herbs 
That made the garret sweet; 

And scent of crumbling lavender 
In yellowing linen laid, 

As if a ghost of olden times 
Along the pavement strayed. 

I close my eyes—they fade away, 
These gloomy office walls, 

No more upon my weary soul 
The din of traffic falls; 

But where the hardy trumpet flowers 
Their cups of scarlet spill, 

A cricket tunes his violin 
Beside a lonely sill. 


Tarrytown, N, Y. 


Pierre and Little Pierre. 
BY A. B. DE MILLE. 


AT the head of the great surging Bay 
of Fundy, which rolls its tawny waves 
between Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, lies the Tantramar Marsh. It 
runs inland for miles on the Isthmus of 
Chignecto and is protected by dikes 
along its sea front. 

Tantramar has a history that goes 
back some two hundred years to the 
time when the first French settlers 
drove back the sea from the wide mud 
flats and made into rich meadows 
tracts that once had been covered by 
each returning tide. Two rivers wind 
tortuously through the marsh—the 
Aulac—a corruption of the French 
«« Eau Lac’’—and the larger Tantramar. 
Low dikes run along each side. Twice 
every day the vast turbid tides brim the 
rivers from bank to bank; twice every 
day only huge trenches of red mud 
show where the waters have been. In 
autumn and winter, when the storms 
sweep up Tantramar, and the waves 
thunder all along the shore as the tide 
comes in, it is well to know that the 
dikes are strong enough to guard the 
meadows from the hungry sea. 

Pierre Lapreau—farmer, fisherman 
and French Canadian—stood at the 
door of his house on the northern up- 
lands and gazed out across the great 
marsh. It was autumn. The grass 
had grown dark under the first frost, 
all the woods were aflame with scarlet 
and gold, and the houses on the distant 
hills shone warm through the mellow 
sunlight. 

Pierre’s farm lay above the marsh, 
From his vantage ground a fair scene 
was outspread before him. Opposite, 
the long ridge of upland ended in a 
round green hill situated exactly at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy. It was Fort 
Beauséjour—old and dismantled now— 






where some of Pierre’s ancestors had 
fought to stay the coming of the Eng- 
lish; Further away, dim and hazy, the 
mud flats of Minudie and the lofty 
coast of Nova Scotia ran down the bay. 
Immediately in front lay the Tantramar 
Marsh, dotted with weather-stained 
barns, and stretching from the sunlit 
sea to the low, spruce-crowned hills 
which formed the backbone of the 
isthmus. 

Pierre Lapreau owned fields on the 
upland, as well as large tracts of marsh, 
each of which had its barn where, when 
the reaping was done, the fragrant hay 
was stored until it could be moved to 
safer quarters. 

All Pierre’s. barns were in good con- 
dition except one, which had been 
shaken by storm after storm and never 
repaired. Any fierce wind might bring 
it down. Pierre thought of this as he 
stood at his door looking across Tan- 
tramar. The long ‘hill-ranges loomed 
larger than usual; that was a bad sign. 
Then Pierre glanced down the bay, and 
there, above the sunny waves, a huge 
cloud-bank shouldered up out of the 
sea. It was more than the familiar fog, 
which is always hanging somewhere 
about the Bay of Fundy. Fog looks 
dark in the distance; but it does 
not rise black and solid, with clear-cut 
edges and faint lightnings playing about 
its depths. A storm was coming. 

Pierre turned and went into the 
house. It was a large, old-fashioned 
building. There was a sitting room, 
used only upon special occasions, and a 
big kitchen with heavy beams across 
the ceiling, and a cavernous chimney 
built up outside. Pierre’s wife (known 
as ‘‘ Mis’s Pierre” by the English set- 
tlers of the countryside, and ‘‘ Madame 
Lapreau’’ by the French), sat in front 
of the fire, cooking. 

‘‘There’s a storm coming up the 
bay,’’ said Pierre, in the French-Cana- 
dian patois, which he always used to 
his own people. ‘‘And I go to the 
South Marsh to know if all is well with 
the dikes and cattle. Also, I must see 
to the fishing boat.’’ The farmers of 
of Tantramar combined shad-fishing 
with their other work. 

The South Marsh lay three miles 
away where the Tantramar River en- 
tered the sea. Here the dike began, 
running from the mainland along the 
sea-front to the mouth of the river, and 
then following its bank. Pierre had 
turned some cattle on the marsh. The 
old, shaky barn also stood there. 

There is always a wind blowing over 
Tantramar; in summer from the south 
and west, and in winter from the bitter 
north, but forever sweeping the great 
marsh from end to end. So it was 
to-day; but, as Pierre left his house, he 
noticed that the wind had~- suddenly 
grown stronger, and the sinking sun 
had disappeared behind the vast black 
clouds. The air was alive with breath 
of the storm. 

Before Pierre had gone many steps 
he heard a small imperious voice behind 
him. ‘‘Father! where are you going? 
I will come too!” 

It was his youngest son, a sturdy lad 
of five years, called ‘‘ Little Pierre’’ by 
all who knew the stolid little figure with 
its dark eyes and hair. 

The father turned and spoke in 
French. 

‘*No, p’tit Pierre, you cannot come. 
I go away to the South Marsh. Be good 
and go into the house.” He kissed the 
child and hastened away. 

Little Pierre looked after his father 
with tears in his eyes. Why couldn’t 
he go, too, and see the wonderful South 
Marsh, where the big, white ‘seagulls 
screamed ‘as they wheeled about the 
fishing boats, and the big, white waves 
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foamed in over the shoals and some- 
times smote the dike itself? It was 
very hard, and, in a wilful mood, little 
Pierre'stole ‘out of the yard, past the 
glowing hollyhocks that bowed in the 
wind, past the tall, yellow sunflowers 
that watched him go into the road. It 
was straight and smooth, and the 
child made famous progress. He 
trudged on and on until he came where 
the road dipped to the level of the 
marshes. The South Marsh was not 
far now. But the wind was roaring in 
with great force, the dark clouds cov- 
ered the sky, and all the sunlight was 
gone, save a narrow streak of angry red 
low down on the horizon. His father 
was nowhere to be seen, and Little 
Pierre began to feel lonely. He sat 
down on a stump by the roadside and 
gazed toward the South Marsh, which, 
with its battered old barn, was in ‘plain 
sight, while, beyond, the surges of the 
bay crashed along the dike as the tide 
camein. Atlast Little Pierre saw some 
black forms moving across the marsh 
in the distance. With a joyful cry he 
jumped up and ran down the road. 

Meanwhile Pierre had gathered to- 
gether his cattle and was driving them 
to the upland. It was a tedious task. 
The animals seemed full of fear at the 
howling wind and the distant tumult of 
the waves. They had been huddled 
together under the lee of the old barn 
where the full force of the tempest was 
broken, and were*loth to leave the 
shelter. But their master dared not 
risk exposing them to a night on the 
South Marsh when a fierce storm and 
tide were rolling up the bay. If any 
part of the dike went under there 
would be small chance for the animals 
in the darkness. 

When his cattle were out of danger, 
Pierre returned to see how his fishing 
smack was weathering the gale. He 
walked along behind the dike until he 
came to the landing place where his 
boat was made fast. There he climbed 
to the top of the dike by some rough 
steps, and the force of the wind met 
him and brought him to his knees. 

He was not prepared for the sight 
that met him. Night had come, but a 
faint glow still hung in the west. He 
could see only a wide expanse of furious 
waters. The surges roared in over the 
shoals and shook the very walls upon 
which he knelt. The spray flew up and 
drenched him to the skin. The tide 
was rising, and the thunder of the sea 
increased. Suddenly a deep sound 
rose above the clamor of the tempest. 
There was a tremor of the dike that 
was due to some greater cause than the 
blow of a surge. 

The solitary watcher turned his head. 
Close beside him the dike was melting 
away. A mighty torrent poured into 
the gap. Another moment and a fish- 
ing boat drove through, bottom up. 
Pierre recognized it at once. It was his 
boat. 

There was nothing to wait for now. 
He rose to his feet, steadied himself, 
and made a precarious way along the 
top of the dike to the upland where it 
took its beginning. The distance was 
not great, but it was a long journey in 
the growing darkness. Thus it. hap- 
pened that when Pierre reached the 
land he stood for a moment to recover 
his breath; and as he stood a feeble cry 
came faintly across the marsh. 

‘‘It is some sheep drowning out 
there,’’ thought Pierre; ‘‘I am glad it 
is none of mine,” 

Again the cry, clearer and more piti- 
ful than_ before. ; 

‘¢ Ah, it is sad!’’ thought the tender- 
hearted farmer. 

A pause; then the thin wail beat up a 
third time. 
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‘*It cannot be far away,” murmured 
Pierre to himself. ‘It is on the South 
Marsh.” He walked out a few paces 
from the upland, and the water boiled 
about his knees. But the cry came in 
more sorrowful, more long-drawn. 

Pierre set his teeth and moved in the 
direction of the sound. 

‘‘Perhaps some one will one day do 
the same for me,” he said. 

It was no easy task. The darkness 
was intense. The strong tide current 
raced across the broad marsh and 
seethed above his waist. But he strug- 
gled on, and the strange cry came more 
distinctly through the night. 

At last a sudden break in the force of 
wind and water, and a creaking of 
loosened boards, told him that he was 
behind the old barn. The tide brawled 
loudly about its sides, for it was in line 
with the break in the dike. Then the 
cry arose close at hand. It came from 
within and made Pierre’s heart beat 
fast. 

‘It is a child,’’ he muttered, and 
thought of his own Little Pierre, safe 
and warm in bed at the distant farm- 
house. 

The door of the old barn faced sea- 
ward, and Pierre had to feel his way 
round to gain entrance. The water 
was surging high above the floor. But 
there was no other sound, Pierre 
listened for a moment, then called out. 
Instantly a joyful little voice replied. 

And in one corner, above the water 
upon a pile of hay, was Little Pierre. 





In the morning Pierre, with Little 
Pierre in his arms and Mis’s Pierre by 
his side, looked down from the farm- 
house to the South Marsh, where shal- 
low, gleaming pools were left by the 
ebb tide to show the ravage of the 
night. 

But the old barn was gone. 


Kinc’s Co_tece, Winpsor, N. S. 





An Incident of the Civil War. 


BY DORA M. MORRELL. 


DuRING Butler’s occupancy of New 
Orleans, near the close of the Civil 
War, there occurred a certain event 
which, had not good fortune prevented, 
might have been the means of altering 
the fate of one of the Northern officers. 
Major X. was then paymaster of the 
army. He had a secretary, one of 
whose dutics was to help count up the 
amount necessary for payment. To 
Major X. was. sent the pay roll of the 
troops, these added together showed 
the amount of money required. The 
only persons knowing the amount to be 
drawn were the major and his secre- 
tary. 

Upon this occasion the major had 
drawn one hundred thousand dollars 
and started to meet Colonel Smith who 
had agreed to be at the post office at 
ten. Major X. called a cab, standing 
by, ordered it to proceed to the place 
of meeting where he was ready to meet 
Colonel Smith with military prompt- 
ness; but when he arrived Colonel Smith 
was not in sight. The major opened 
the door, stepped outside the cab, but 
near it, looking over the wide sidewalk . 
to the post office for his companion. 
As he was not in sight the major took a 
few steps toward the post office. Then, 
not seeing him, he turned toward his 
cab, and to his consternation found it 
gone, and with it his hundred thousand 
dollars. 

How was he to find hiscab? All New 
Orleans cabs at that time were much 
alike, with four wheels and one horse. 

How could he distinguish his? And 
he had not looked at hisdriver. What 
a story to tell at headquarters and to 
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his bondsmen! Not to find the money 
meant financial ruin for them and for 
-him, and possibly disgrace; for it was 
his act in stepping from the cab which 
had given the thief his opportunity; 
yet how, how was he to find one man 
among a thousand, when he had taken 
no note of him. Perplexed and miser- 
able with the questions and doubts aris- 
ing in his mind, he turned toward the 
office of the Provost Marshal. ‘‘Pro- 
vost Marshal, I have come to report 
the loss of the money for payment of 
the troops. It was taken by the driver 
of the cab I had hired.’’ 

‘““Who knew of your having the 
money ?”’ 

‘*No one. My secretary, who 
usually helps me in getting the accounts 
ready was sent away a few days since to 
the hospital. No man but myself knew 
that I had the money. It must have 
been that the driver knew for what pur- 
pose the bag was used.”’ 

««Can you identify cab or man ?’’ 

‘« No; I never looked at the man, and 
all cabs are much the same.”’ 

«‘It isa dubious outlook; but I will 
send word to the men to keep an eye 
on all the possible thieves, and we will 
do the best we can to-day. Suppose 
you go over to the sceneagain. Some- 
thing may occur to you.” 

It was a very wretched man that left 
the office of the Provost Marshal, curs- 
ing his carelessless and the trouble it 
had wrought, with greater to follow. 
None of his bondsmen were wealthy; 
and to make good the loss would in- 
volve them seriously, while as for him 
disgrace was certain. His enemies 
would claim he had sent away his secre- 
tary to make it easier for him to secrete 
this sum, which was a small fortune in 
itself. The only proof he could give 
which would silence the doubts of all 
was the return of the money, and how 
was he to bring this about? Too rest- 
less and unhappy to eat his dinner or to 
stay in one place he wandered here and 
there, returning at times to the Provost 
Marshal’s office. The time for pay- 
ments to be made was passing, and 
officers came in to inquire why the 
money was behind; and to each of these 
the story had to be told, with the addi- 
tion that the bag had been found still 
sealed, but with a cut in the side 
through which the money had been re- 
moved. It was then before specie 
payments and all the money was of 
paper, even fractional currency making 
a large bundle. 

Tired of comments which brought no 
consolation nor chance hope of finding 
the lost, Major X. left his comrades and 
walked on, too absorbed in thought and 
misery to pay attention to the path he 
followed, until he found himself near 
the river. Levees, or high banks of 
earth and masonry, preserve the city 
from the washing out of the river, and 
at that time there was a driveway along 
them. Boats occasionally carried pas- 
sengers from one side of the river to the 
other, and it was not unusual for a cab- 
man to wait for a fare while the river 
was crossed, hence the sight of a cab a 
short distance off, in whose door the 
driver sat reading, aroused no suspicion 
in the major’s mind, but something, 
Providence perhaps, made him walk 
over tothe man. The city was under 
martial law, and any man wearing 
shoulder straps received prompt atten- 
tion, so the man made no objection 
when asked: ‘‘What are you doing 
here?” 

‘‘ Waiting for my fare to come back 
across the river.”’ 

‘When did he cross ?” 

«¢ About an hour ago.’’ 
‘*When do you expect him back ?” 
‘* At any minute,” . 








‘« What is your name ?” 

‘‘ Henry Brown.” 

‘*« Are you married ?”’ 

ae? a 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘‘Number 113 Oliver St.’’ 

‘* Were you at home to dinner?” 

“ie. 

‘* At what time did you start out this 
morning?” 

‘‘ About nine.” 

«« And you have not been home since?” 

**No.”’ 

‘* Drive me to your house.”’ 

The major got into the cab, and the 
man on the box. There the major 
rested his elbows on his knees, his face 
in his hands and began again to worry. 
‘*What am I going to do with this man? 
Why am I going to this house?’ Sit- 
ting as he did, his eyes looking down- 


ward, there began to dawn upon him a 


sense of something familiar. What 
could explain it? There upon the floor 
was a three-cornered bit cut from the 
carpet to make room for a small knob 
in the floor. He had seen something 
like that before. When? Where? 
Only ia a cab could such a thing be, 
and he had ridden only in one cab in 
New Orleans. ‘‘ This is the cab Ihired 
this morning, and this man is the thief, 
tho he does act so innocent. How can 
I prove it and get my money back 
again?’ His reflections were put to 
flight by thecab’s stopping. The driver 
said, ‘‘This is my home.” ‘‘ Get upon 
your cab and stay there until I come 
again.” 

A knock at the door brought an in- 
telligent appearing woman. 

‘*Do you know who that man is?”’ 

‘*Yes; he is my husband, and his 
name is Henry Brown.” 

‘At what time did he leave home 
this morning ?” 

‘About the usual hour—about nine.” 

«« Has he been back since ?’’ 

‘Yes; for his dinner, between twelve 
and one.” 

'«« He was then at home for dinner?” 

<¢'¥ea.:° 

«‘And stayed there as long as usual ?” 

‘Yes, sir; about an hour.”’ 

** That is enough.”’ 

The major returned to the carriage. 
«« Drive me to the office of the Provost 
Marshal.’’ The ride was not a long 
one, but long enough to make the major 
decide upon his course; and when the 
office was reached ‘‘ Arrest that man,” 
he said to the soldiers on guard, and 
the man was carried off. 

The major walked into the office. 
‘‘Provost Marshal, I have found my 
man, and I’ve got him under arrest.”’ 

««Can you prove his guilt ?”’ 

‘*No, but I am sure of it. Hedrives 
the same cab, which I recognized almost 
unconsciously, and he lied to me about 
the way he had used histime. I know 
he is guilty, but I can’t prove it.” 

««Well, we'll try to make him con- 
fess. Is he married?’ 

«« Yes, and has several brothers.” 

‘‘They shall all be arrested before 
they have a chance of communicating 
with and warning each other. If he is 
guilty it will come out from some of 
them.”’ 

All the members of the family were 
arrested, confined in separate cells, but 
no news of the missing hundred thou- 
sand came to light to gladden the heart 
of Major X. Only one means was left. 
At midnight the Provost Marshal, Ma- 
jor X. and four other officers, dressed 
in full uniform with swords, went to the 
guard house, where the prisoner was 
sleeping, woke him, and the Provost 
Marshal said: ‘‘ Prisoner, we have come 
to you on a sad errand. We have to 
read to you this sentence, just received 
from headquarters: 
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‘* SPECIAL ORDER No. 96. 
‘* HEADQUA'Rs DEPT. OF THE GULF, 
‘* NEw ORLEANS, Jan. 3d, 186-. 

‘*Whereas Henry Brown has been de- 
tected in stealing one hundred thousand 
dollars from Major X., Paymaster of the 
United States Government, it is hereby 
ordered that said Brown be executed at 
daybreak to-morrow morning. The Pro- 
vost Marshal will see that this order is 
carried into effect. 

‘* By command of Maj.-Gen. BUTLER. 
““R. C. Davis, Asst. Adjt.-Gen.”’ 

There was an instant’s pause and 
Brown fell unconscious on the floor. 

‘‘Is he dead? Look after him, Doc- 
tor. We should not like to kill him by 
a bogus order. Butler might take ex- 
ceptions to such use of his name, even 
for a good reason.’”’ 

‘«The man has only fainted. Hewill 
be all right in a minute, but he has 
proved his guilt.” 

The first words of the man when he 
recovered consciousness were a request 
that a priest might come to hear his 
confession, and he named Father Mon- 
ohan, then well known all over the 
city as a man who had done much in 
preserving order among a certain class, 
who had cared for the soldiers on both 
sides, and who had been loyal to the 
Union from the beginning of the war. 
When he came he was told the story of 
the theft, the arrest and the sham or- 
der, and knew fairly well why he was 
sent for and was ready to use his influ- 
ence over the man for the restoration 
of the stolen money. He was closeted 
with Brown about an hour, and then 
went up to Major X., threw his arms 
around his neck, ‘‘ Man, you shall 
have all the money again. Let the wife 
and brothers go, and in the morning 
you shall have it, I pledge you my 
word.”’ 

This was the first encouragement 
Major X. had had, and the relief to 
his mind made him ready to agree to 
anything. 

Very early Father Monohan came 
with a large bundle to the office, and 
all three began to count it. It takes a 
long time to count one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; but it was done as rapidly 
as those in the office could do it, and 
found to be some six thousand dollars 
short. 

‘«Short is it? Never you mind, the 
rest shall be here,” said the Father, 
and eventually it was, with the lack of 
a few hunded dollars which had been 
spent, and of which no complaint was 
made, so great was the major’s thank- 
fulness for what he had received. 

Brown’s story made plain how the 
theft was committed. Said he: “I 
knew the payments by sight, I knew 
the bag in which he took the money, 
and about the time the payments were 
made. I was involved in debt, my 
brothers were poor, I knew there was 
enough in that bag to make us all above 
want for the rest of our lives. I wanted 
to see my wife at leisure, and I wanted 
to be free from a burden of debt. 1 
didn’t consider it any great sin, for the 
United States wouldn’t be much the 
poorer for the loss of that sum, and we 
should be comfortable for life. I never 
thought of. ruining the man by doing 
it. I never thought anything about 
him anyway, except as the man who 
carried the money. I have watched 
him for six months and waited for just 
this chance; but he would never call 
me. Yesterday I knew my opportuni- 
ty had come, and I said: ‘‘ Now if I 
keep cool I am a rich man from to- 
day. 

‘To take the money and get off was 
the easiest thing possible. When the 
major stepped toward the office I 
pushed the door easy, and was careful 
not to slam it. Then I turned my cab 
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around and started up the street. If 
he had looked around to take the cab 
while I was turning, I had only to say I 
was doing it to save time while he stood 
outside; but he never faced around. I 
knew he hadn’t noted my face attentive- 
ly enough to recognize me, and I wasn’t 
two rods away from him when he missed 
me. I drew out the bag, cut it to get 
out the money, carried it to one of my 
brothers and divided it among them, 
saving a larger share for my wife and 
myself, ate my dinner, took a fare to the 
levee and sat there reading when I saw 
the man I had robbed. I didn’t feel 
afraid of his knowing or suspecting me 
until he drove me to the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office. I didn’t see any chance 
for him to know me, and I thought he 
could not find it out if the boys were 
careful. Idon’t know yet how he came 
to know I was guilty. Father Monohan 
told me to restore the money. This was 
my first theft, and I wish I hadn’t done 
ns 

Brown was sentenced for aterm of 
years at the Dry Tortugas. 

Major X. never again left a cab while 
his valuables were in it, nor trusted 
Fortune to befriend him again in sucha 
kindly fashion as she did in this case. 
He learned the lesson of carefulness 
well, thanks to this experience. 


Sea View, Mass. 


An Indignant Baby. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


BABY was out with Papa for a walk. 

When their friends they met, it was 
‘“Oh!” and ‘‘ Ah!” 

‘*What a darling she is!’’ 
tle kid talk ?’’ 

‘*Well—no; I don’t think that she can,” 
said Papa, 

‘*Tho she seems to understand.”’ 


“*Can the lit- 


She was only two, but she understood, 
And her small rosy mouth was made up to 
cry— 

But no! she would ¢a/k—she would show 
that she could. 
And, ‘‘Mamma,” and 

**laly”’—‘‘ by-by,”’ 
She said with a wave of her hand! 


‘*pretty,’*. and 





Accidents Will Happen. 


BY ANNA B. WARNER. 


NEAR a beautiful garden which I used 
to love very much when I was a child, 
and have never ceased to love since, 
there was a certain sweetbrier bush 
which was in itself a wonder. The soil 
must have suited its need, and perhaps 
a little wise pruning had also helped the 
growth; for instead of long, slim shoots 
climbing and falling recklessly about, 
this sweetbrier spread itself out into a 
thick, close and very large green bush. 
Tall and compact, all fragrance and 
briers at some times of the year; and then 
when June days grew long and warm all 
covered over with the fairest pale pink 
blossoms. Often you could scent the 
sweetness from ever so far away; and 
when the pussy cat took her noonday 
nap at the foot of the bush, she would 
come in with her gray coat perfumed in 
the rarest style. 

You can imagine how the birds en- 
joyed that bush; sucha wonderful piace 
for hide-and-seek, such a dainty, safe 
seclusion for their nests; it was hide 
and seek and #of find. 

No snake would venture up the thorny 
path that wound among the sweetbrier 
stems, and much as the cat might like 
to scratch other people, she had a very 
tender regard for her own green eyes 
and pink nose, and never tried to climb 
into the great sweetbrier; only secured 
herself demurely at the foot of the bush, 
winking and licking her chops, or tak- 
ing rare ‘‘cat naps,’’ as the case might 
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be. So the birds reigned in peace over 
the whole thorny kingdom. 

I think they were chiefly sparrows of 
various kinds; for the orioles wanted a 
swing, and the robins a stout branch 
with a crotch to it, and the wrens liked 
better a hole in the wall; but song 
sparrows and chipping sparrows, with 
an occasional catbird, thought ‘‘the 
bonny brier bush’’ perfection. How 
they slipped in, examining, and darted 
out, rejoicing; how they chirped their 
plans and twittered their debates and 
chorused out their joy! It was a won- 
der puss could sleep at all with the flit- 
ting shadows of so many little wings 
upon her. For there came to be many 
littie builders within the bush, and of 
one particular pair, by name Mr. and 
Mrs. Phinkey, I have now to tell my 
tale. They were song sparrows, with 
long, slim tailsand dappled breasts, and 
very long, slender legs for hopping along 
the gravel walk. 

Mr. Phinkey had doubts at first about 
building in the sweetbrier. It was 
sweet, certainly, but so were the red 
cedars. And then perfume was not the 
first thing in a house—neither was 
decoration—as Mr. Phinkey remarked, 
when his wife pointed out the cloud of 
pink flowers that covered the bush. 
To be sure, this was decorative nature, 
and not decorative’ art; and that 
made some difference; and also, the 
little brown partner of his life was good 
enough, and worked hard enough to 
have her own way nowandthen. Still, 
Mr. Phinkey certainly preferred the tall 
cedar at the end of the garden, so com- 
pact, cool, and retired, and with sucha 
green pinnacle of a housetop on which 
to sit and sing. What could a bird 
want more? It was about as spicy too, 
in its way, as the sweetbrier, if you 
came to that. And as for pink blos- 
soms, were not blueberries every bit as 
fine and far more persistent ? 

«« My dear, the blossoms will fall off,’’ 
said wise Mr. Phinkey. 

*«Not before we all go abroad. And 
it’s so lovely to degzm in pink,’’ urged 
the little bird-woman. 

So Mr. Phinkey shook his wings, 
lifted his crest a feather or two, and 
thenceforth sang over the sweetbrier 
bush as if it had been his first choice, 
like a very wise head of the house. 

In truth there was not time for much 
debating, the season was running on: 

** And birds must. be busy at this time of 
year.”’ 

Busy! I wonder how many rich men, 
with their small army of masons and 
carpenters, plasterers, painters and car- 
pet-layers, have any faint idea what it is 
to build a house, or how hard these two 
small Phinkeys had to work for theirs? 
True, they had to dig no foundation, 
but they had one to lay; and instead of 
straight matter-of-fact timbers, behold, 
these must be all twisted and curled; 
with a twig here and a knot there, ina 
way to put any ordinary builder out of 
his wits. And as the oriole was hang- 
ing his own house, and the robin was 
plastering hers, and the wrens were 
wrestling with even larger timbers than 
Mr. Phinkey’s,-there was no hope of a 
helping hand from anybody. 

«* But then they would none of them 
know just what I want,’’ said Mrs. 
Phinkey, cheerfully; ‘‘so perhaps it is 
just as well.”’ 

Dear little Mrs. Phinkey! the patient- 
est, bravest, brightest of small house- 
wives, and always looking as if she had 
just come out of a doll bandbox, with 
never a feather awry. 

But if you had watched ‘her at work 
after that (and indeed her brown spouse 
as well) you would have said that if 
they kriew what they wanted they did 
not always know when they had found 
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it. Such sorting of materials, such 
picking and choosing, such putting in 
and throwing out! No young house- 
keeper ever made more fuss over her 
first wall paper than did Mrs. Phinkey 
over her feathers and horsehair. It was 
talk and pull and twist and turn,and then 
more talk. And when Mr. Phinkey was 
quite worn out with work and argument 
he would fly up to the highest tip top of 
the sweet brier and sing himself back 
into a calm state of mind, leaving Mrs. 
Phinkey to struggle on with the horse- 
hair and fibers. Yet if any neighboring 
bird dared comment upon this Mrs. 
Phinkey always said at once that Mr. 
Phinkey must keep up his singing. He 
has such a fine voice. I don’t sing, 
myself, said the patient creature, filling 
her beak with brown fibers. 

And there was no doubt about Mr. 





Phinkey’s power of song; people stood _ 


still to hear him. Just what his song 
was about, I cculd not say; but some- 
body, who thought he knew, translated 
it thus: 
** See, see, see, see! 

Little Joe, little Joe, 

Kissing Judy, kissing Judy! 

See, see, see, see, see!”’ 

‘«And then,’’ adds the translator, 
‘*down he pops into the sweetbrier 
bush, and tells the rest of the story to 
Mrs. Phinkey!” 

Which I hope he does. So you see 
the song was not so far removed from 
the very popular (and very inferior) 
‘Oh, promise me’’ of our day. 

Sometimes he took a short flight first 
to the top of the tall cedar, just to 
prove to himself how much better it 
was than the bush, but always came 
loyally back to the nest and his work 
as soon as the song was over. 

Of course Mrs. Phinkey had toiled 
straight on all the time. I think she 
never stopped at all, except to pick up 
a few seeds and take a sip of water now 
and then, just to keep the life in her. 
And neither you nor I, with all our ten 
fingers and twenty tools, could ever 
make anything like that house. The 
beams and timbers were all dry grass 
stalks and crooked twigs and dry, 
fibrous roots; the lath and plaster was 
only finer dry grass and fibers curled 
round and round as smooth and even as 
the inside of a teacup, the ends drawn 
through and neatly fastened down by 
Mrs. Phinkey’s own sharp bill. She 
did weave in a few white threads from 
the gravel walk, tho I doubt if they 
added much to its strength, and cer- 
tainly not to its beauty. But people 
had been sewing in the piazza room, 
and ends of spool cotton had blown 
about, and of course Mrs. Phinkey liked 
to show that she knew what thread was 
made for, or perhaps thought it the 
latest thing from town. 

So, one way and another, the house 
went up; and as there is no roofing-in 
to a bird’s nest, the upholstering was 
begun at once. 

It isa serious job to carpet and cur- 
“tain a house; especially if your two 
little feet and your one little beak must 
weave all the stuff as you go along. To 
be sure, there were a pair of the Phin- 
keys and they had nothing to pay for 
materials and not much else to do with 
their time. Dry grass was plenty, 
horsehair abundant, and their own bird 
patience never gave out. So no birds 
in the country had finer curled mat- 
tresses than those laid down for the 
young Phinkeys. 

It was very neighborly of the old 
gray horse to whisk his tail against the 
blackberry bushes and leave a hair or 
two there; and when Robert combed 
the tail of the black horse and knocked 
out the comb upon the walk, whoever 
else scolded about the untidiness, Mrs, 
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Phinkey did not. In fact, she cared 
nothing about any dooryard but her 
own, and found all such far-off muss 
quite to her mind.. Hair after hair was 
borne home and coiled down inside the 
nest; and why she was not content, let 
some restless human housekeeper 
tell. 
Now it is certain that the gray horse 
and the black horse had both of them 
rather short tails; but even so, each hair 
would go several times round Mrs. 
Phinkey’s small apartment; and several 
she had already put in place, weaving 
them in and fastening them down with 
that cunning skill which the Lord him- 
self had given her. The nest looked 
as easy and soft and warm as heart 


’ could wish. 


Mrs. Phinkey sat on the edge of her 
house wall, looking in. Nothing could 
be neater or daintier; there were even a 
few delicate grass flowers here and 
there that thrust their pretty heads out 
from among the stems and bowed to 
Mrs. Phinkey. Any one might have 
liked to sleep there that could get in. 
But Mrs. Phinkey grew thoughtful as 
she looked at her mattresses--or was it 
the carpet? But, indeed, it is impos- 
sible to say, in a bird house; for as the 
little owners walk on their beds, or 
sleep on their carpets, one gets con- 
fused. 

‘« Almost done !’’ sighed Mts. Phink- 
ey; for the finishing feathers would be 
the work of a moment. Then she 
hopped in and patted round with her 
little feet. No, the beds were ot thick 
enough. About one hair more, if it 
was a long one,would make all perfect. 
As you might say, ‘‘ just one more tack 
in the carpet.” 

Away she flew; past the blackberry 
bushes and the gray horse, across the 
road and over the barn; fast and far, to 
a pasture where a long-tailed, brown 
horse was feeding. And I think the 
bushes there also must have done their 
part; for by and by back she came, 
streamers flying, and the little heart 
aglow;' and in her beak such a long 
horsehair! She had had a pretty tussle 
with the bushes before they gave up 
their prize; but at last off it came, 
neither bent nor broken, and almost 
long enough to make a whole mattress 
of itself. Then she flew home; and the 
long hair floated out behind her on the 
wind, and Mrs. Phinkey thought she 
was happy. 

She wound and wove—and wove and 
wound; and still there were whole 
yards (bird measure) to be disposed of. 
Then the hair was so long that the 
wind caught it and pulled it out; and 
so springy that it uncoiled of itself, and 
jumped away, and made all sorts of 
confusion. The little bird toiled on, 
with patience that never gave out, and 
perseverence that would not give in. 
Once she had almost got the unruly 
thing secure—and then, piff!—aWay it 
went on the breeze again, unwinding 
under Mrs. Phinkey’s very bill. 

‘‘I must really stop this!’ said the 
little brown bird to herself. So she 
threw a turn of the hair round one of 
the sweetbrier sprays, just to hold for 
a minute while she wrought at the coil- 
ing down again. And then—I cannot 
tell how it all cameto pass! One never 
knows. But with one end fast to the 
bush, and the other end ‘twined in the 
nest, somehow the long loop that lay 
between got round Mrs. Phinkey’s own 
neck. She fluttered a. little, gave a 
jump the wrong way; the wind blew a 
sudden puff, and in two seconds the lit- 
tle housekeeper’s work was ended. 

For poor, dear little Mrs. Phinkey was 
hanged like a criminal, at her own front 
door, ‘‘ by the neck, till dead.” 

West Point, N, Y, 
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Learn by Heart. 
A Madrigal. 


CRABBED Age and Youth 
Cannot live together; 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame; 
Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee; 

O my Love, my Love is young! 
Age, I do defy thee— 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stay’st too long, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616. 


Pebbles. 


‘‘* PRESENT ALMS,’’ said the sexton, 
as he passed ’round the plate.— Yale 
Record. 


....Weyler has added a row of electric 
lights and a bicycle path to his trocha. 
Is he going to turn intoa summer resort ? 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


....After we all get through talking 
about it, we must admit that only the 
Mississippi could stand such a long run 
on its banks.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


....Loomis: ‘‘What are you doing in 
the way of Lenten mortification?’’ 
Throop: ‘‘Well, I’m reading the pro- 
ceedings of Congress every day.’’—Chi- 
cago Record. 


...‘*No living novelist will compare 
with Pietari Paivarinto in finish.’”’ ‘‘ Get 
out.’’ ‘*That’s right. Finnish is the 
only language he knows.’’ — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


....Seized Her Opening.—‘‘ You,’’ he 
said, tentatively, ‘‘are a woman of re- 
sources.’’ ‘‘ True,’’ she answered, ‘‘ and 
I have concluded to husband them.”’ 
However, it was too late to reach for his 
hat.—Wew York Press. 


....Small Boy: ‘‘How much does this 
pair of shoestrings cost ?’’ Clerk: ‘‘ Three 


cents.”’ S. &.: ‘* Well, how much does 
this one cost separate?” C.; ‘‘Two 
cents.” S. &B.;: ‘‘Then I'll take the 


other.” —Princeton Tiger. 


....-Mrs. O’Rooney, of Pittsburg, was 
asked by the Rev. Father McMurphy: 
‘““Why dol never see Patrick at church 
now?’ Mrs. O’Rooney shook her head 
sadly. ‘‘Is it anarchism?’’ ‘* Wurse 
that thct, your riverence.’’ ‘‘Is it 
atheism?’’ ‘‘ Wurse, your riverence.’ 
‘‘What is it, then?’’ ‘‘ Roomatism.’’— 
Exchange. 


....‘* The fact that I was a good musi- 
cian,’’ said the lady from Johnstown, 
‘*was the means of saving my life during 
the flood in our town a few years ago.”’ 
‘* How was that ?” asked the young lady 
who sang. ‘‘ When the water struck our 
house my husband got on the folding bed 
and floated down the stream until he was 
rescued.” ‘‘And what did you do?” 
‘““Well, I accompanied him upon the 
piano.”’—New York Journal. 


...-The following unique advertise- 
ment recently appeared in a Western pa- 
per: 

‘‘ Julia, my wife, has grown quite rude, 

She has left me in a lonesome mood; 

She has left my board, 

She has took my bed, 

She has given away my meat and bread; 

She has left me, in spite of friends and 

church; 

She has carried with her all my shirts. 

Now ye who read this paper, 

Since she cut this luckless caper, 

I will not pay one single fraction, 

Of any debts of her contraction.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 


..--A Southern bishop arranged to 
spend three days during his annual visit- 
ation at the home of one of the faithful, 
whose wife was a famous housekeeper. 
A Negro boy was brought over from the 
plantation to be the bishop’s body sery- 
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ant during his stay. The morning after 
his arrival, the bishop having failed to 
make his appearance, Jake was sent to 
summon him to breakfast. Ina few mo- 
ments Jake returned, looking much 
alarmed. ‘‘ Whereisthe bishop?” ‘‘ He 
say he’ll be heah directly.’’ ‘‘What was 
he doing?” ‘‘ A-sharpenin’ ob his teef."’ 
—/Judge. 

.. The following has evidently come 
astray through a curious similarity of di- 
rection: 

DUNSTER BUILDING, 
WARD 3, WESTBORO INSTITUTION. 
Dear Sent Nicholas: 

Iam a little boy only thirty years old. I 
do so hope you will print this letter. I have 
read your paper (not being able to afford 
one of my own) for four fortnights. I like 
the advertisements best. I ama Senior in 
our College here. Last year, after the 
April recess, we wore caps and gowns (I 
was a Senior then, too), and every man had 
a little placard signed by the Dean to show 
he was really a Senior. I used to wear a 
cap and gown long ago—white, with pink 
ribbons—you know. Butthis year we are go- 
ing to wear bloomers—gowns drag so in the 
mud, and interfere with baseball and mar- 
bles. We are going to have flower girls 
carry bouquets around in baskets for us, 
and throw them at us. Won’t that be pret- 
ty? Mycanary bird sings every morning, 
and last night my pet donkey slept in the 





hammock. Good-by, WILLIE C. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
Puzzles. 
THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the. four best puzzles 
received during April the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,” by S. 
R. Crockett. 

SECOND Prize.—‘'‘ Daddy Jake, the 
Runaway,’ by ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 

THIRD PRIzE.—A ‘“‘ Bagster Bible” for 
the most original and ingenious Biblical 
puzzle. 

FourtTH PrizE.— William Winter’s 
‘“Shakespeare’s England”’ (seventy-five 
illustrations) for the most original and 
ingenious Shakespearean puzzle. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles we will send ‘‘ The Man 
who Wins,’’ by Robert Herrick. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of an Amer- 
ican jurist and statesman who was born 
one hundred and fifty-two years ago to- 
day. His son became a governor. 

Reading across: 1, A famous valley in 
Elis; 2, a celebrated German dramatist 
and critic; 3,a play of Euripides; 4,a 
celebrated Spanish painter; 5,a king of 
the Moabites who captured Jericho and 
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occupied it for eighteen years, during 
which time he oppressed the Hebrews 
and made them pay tribute; 6, a cele- 
brated French tragie poet; 7, a famous 
Athenian philosopher; 8, a celebrated 
Greek satirist and humorist; 9, a noted 
German chess-player; 10, a famous 
Shakespearean character; 11, the largest 
lake in England; 12, a city of Japan; 13, 
a tragedy, by Miss Mitford; 14, a famous 
English abbey, now in ruins—the subject 
of a famous poem; 15, the name of the 
vessel in which Henry Hudson sailed up 
the Hudson River. : RE SH. 


DouBLE DIAGONAL. 


© ghia 32 
* &@ @& @ 
* * & # 
3 x x 4 
Reading across; 1, to injure; 2, to no 


small extent; 3, heavy calamities; 4, 
embrace. 

From I to 4, to regard with care; from 
3to 2,a citadel. The sixteen letters used 
in this puzzle may be transposed so as to 
form the name of a department in this 


paper. ROLLAND. 
DovusBLE DIAGONAL. 
[x * * * # 
* 2 » &© * # 
Pity wee ~@ 
of Bap eee 
* *« 9 « 5 «& 
x % * 10 x 6 
* * * «* IT x 
* x * * «* %I2 


Reading across: 1, not visible or appar- 
ent; 2, time yet to come; 3, attractive to 
the ear; 4, pathetic quality; 5, a useful 
metal; 6, smart; 7, an insect destructive 
to grain; 8, a name given to both a bird 
and a quadruped. 

From 1 to 6 and from 7 to 12, each 
name a great reformer. A. LC, 


RIDDLE. 


Sometimes I cannot leave my place; 
Again, I’m off at breakneck pace; 
Anon, my morals go avaunt; 
Then hunger claims me, grim and gaunt; 
Through all of this I never change, 
And, if you letters four arrange 
In order right, my name you'll see; 
I am not liked, we’ll all agree. 

Mrs. P, GULICK. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 15. 


Dovusite Ackostic.—Primals, Hamilcar; finals, 
Hannibal. 1, Hannah; 2, ro emg 3, Mammon; 4, 
Indian; 5. Lomami; 6, corym Arabia; 8, rascal. 

PROGRESSIVE SYLLABLES. ps Ls bg orbit, bitten, 
tenant, anther, heron, onto, to-day, daylight, light- 
some, somehow, tort lin 0, odor, dorsal, sal- 
low, lowland, landlord, lordship, shipper, peruse, 
use, 

CuaraApvE.—Harold. 

Hexacon.—From 1 to 2, tea; 3 to 4, dive; 5 to 7, 
trend; 8 to 9, ache; ro to 11, ass; 1 to 6, tie; 2 to 6, 
ave; 10 to 6, ace; 11 to 6, she. 
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TA Aine TIME BY THE FORELOCK 
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IT RELIEVES PAIN, 
ALLAYS ALL INFLAMMATIONS, 
CONTROLS ALL HEMORRHAGES. 
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AND SAVES DOCTORS BILLS. 
. OINTMENT~ FOR PILES. 
PONDS EXTRACT CATARRH REMEDY~ FOR CATARRBH. 
PoNb’s ExTRACT C0. NEW YoRK AND LONDON. 
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DRESS DREAMS—often had, seldom realized. Whose fault? Dressmaker 
perhaps; material probably. The nearest approach to a ‘‘dream”’ of 
a gown is made of Priestley’s Silk-Warp ‘‘Eudora’’ Cloth. With its 
soft, rich surface, it possesses a charm " 
of its own, which it lends to the 


Stamped every 5 yards on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Eudora.’’ 


the ideal 
Henrietta. 


Trade Mark. 











as glasses help eyes. NOPAIN 
Send to, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, N. Y., tos Book aad and Pooets RE 


GRANOLA esse 
25 cents. 


—=GRANOLA Co., BOANSVILLE, NE 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 
erfection of an 
ed made, It 'sseft 
and elastic »”d con- 


AD} PORES | CURED. 
DEAPSP.A tu: noes coma, 











Facts About Sle 
ing. It tells ‘all abou’ the “<Tdeal”’ bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica N. Y. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


AGNIFICENT ip to ® 
re 1D-SUMMER Europe 














SELECT! LIMITED! 
rie fer} STONE & MURRELL 
126 William St.. New York. 








Impure Blood 


“T have found Hood’s Sarsaparilla an excellent medi- 
cine. My little girl was afflicted with eczema for seven 
years and took many kinds of medicine without relief. 
After taking a few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, she 
was cured.” Mrs. EMMA FRANKLIN, Honeoye, New 
York. Get only Hood’s, because 


Hood’s *2%33i 


parilla 


Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ ; are the best after- dinner pills, aid 
Hood’s Pills oie .stion, osc, P 














Saves, 


“Tf a woman reads 
Pearline ‘ads,’ and acts upon them, she'll 
have plenty of time to read everything 


else in the paper.” T hat 
is what a woman writes to 
us, and she’s a woman who 
ought to know. How largea 


part of your time is spent in get- 
ting things clean? 
something better that you'd like to 
do if you had the time for it? 
is one of the things that Pearline - 


Haven't you 
Time 


To hurry up housework and 


make every kind of washing and cleaning quick and easy, use 


Pearline. 
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Holy Land, Round the World.— 
poets en Leave April 24th, bee 8th, June 5th. 12th, July 
3d, 7th, for E urope; $260 and up; ‘Sept. 1lth, Round the 

World. CLARK’s AM. TOURIST AG’Y,111 Broadway, N.Y. 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, ‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their location, rates, attractions, etc.,in the Mountains 
¢ “at e, Sullivan, Ulster and ‘Delaware Counties, N. 
¥ he’ main line and prenenee of the New York, 








2 Battery Place; 113, re 171, $71, 944, 
ies Broadway’ 13 Astor Place ; 737 6th Av.; 251 Colum: 
bus Av.; 134 East 125th St.; 273° West 125th "St. Ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn: 
Le pag St, a Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 267 Manhat- 
ta int, and “ Eagle ” Office. 

" ILLUSTRA ED HOMES,” containing half-tone 
re poeneene from photographs of 535 of the above 
0 * can pe t) tated 6 of ticket agents for 25c. 

On Saturday, Ma 29, Excursion Tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and also enjoying a aay’ 8 — in this delightful re- 
r-. Tickets good returning Tuesday, Junel. J. C. 
NDERSON, “General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver St., 

ew or 





Embracing the district made Snes by Tennyson’s 
scenes of his ‘‘ Farmer ne Maud,” Dickens’ “* Home of 
pg neem and Feggott ” the Birth laces of the 

founders of ngland and Virginia, this 
district appeals to every American. The Cathedrals 
aaanee Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 














Fir and Cam- 
brides Colleges 

cents 
(post a g e) HOLIDAYS for 100- 
hisstrated Reontuing 

escribin 

above dis- IN ENG LAND. tricts. Il- 
lustrated Sona 
Cathedral’ Route. 


Liverpool and Glasgow to London and Harwich Route 
to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 
es Rates and Information cheerfull y furnished 
H. J: KETCHAM, 
Gen'l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
362 Broapway, New York. 


children. gompie 
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LUXURY WITHOUT EXPENSE. 








Hunt Saddles in eight Hygienic patterns, four with 
padded tops, four with unpadded tops, will be furnished 
without additional cost by any reputable dealer on any 
‘97 wheel if the customer insists on having one of these 
—the most expensive saddles made. 

These saddles have a framework of toughest Lo 
made, over which isa layer of firm felt covered b: 
soft finish leather. The saddle yields at every po nt 
where pressure is exerted, act as a whole is a firm and 
very comfortable seat. Hunt saddles have no rigid 
metal framework to torture the rider. 

Send for catalogue B1. 

Any style sent prepaid for $5.00. 


HUNT MFG, CO., Westboro, Mass. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC.. ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


GROCERIES. | 


fomen as 8. cae ai 
always anliorm in qualit 

I deliver all orders in this anc po ba iy cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice ANAN. Groceries. 

L. J CALLAN 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 aud 43 Vesey St. New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 

































































































the dentifrice of the refined. A 
few drops of the liquid daily, 
a little of the powder twice a 
week (both in thesame package) 
will answer all requirements. 
Sample for three cents. Address 


3 Se 247, New York City. 
Mention Tue Iv 


DEPENDENT. 


.-- HALL & RUCKEL... 


Proprietors, 





The fragrance of sweet flowers 


SOZODONT 





LONDON 
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MONUMENTS 


*7 buy marble or nite 
DON’T uy, marbic or granite WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 
Moss Grewine. 


Cleaning. N 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
72-90 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Crumbling. 
Cracking. 
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Hybrid Tea Roses. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


It is a puzzle to me why these remark- 
able roses do not get a more general wel- 
come by the home planter. It is proba- 
ably from their being confused with tea 
roses and supposed to be too tender for 
out-of-door culture. This is, however, 
anerror. While not as hardy as the so- 
called Hardy Perpetuals, they are nearly 
hardy, and are, what the others are not, 
real perpetuals. Most of them live 
through winter without protection, ex- 
cept being pegged down. It may be well 
in all cases to add a few forks of leaves 
and a few light brush to hold them in 
place. They are safer not in a warm, 
sunny corner, but where the winter sun 
will not thaw them out. 

The best of the hybrid teas are La 
France and sports of the same, giving 
other shades of color. The white La 
France is a white copy of the original 
rose, and just as fine. The Duchess of 
Albany is another noble sport. The 
grandest of the more recent sorts is Me- 
teor. This rose has a curious story told 
of it. It seems not to have been highly 
esteemed in England, and was thrown in 
to make a bargain good for a very prom- 
ising rose that was sold to an American 
customer. The makeweight proved to 
be by all odds the most valuable rose. 
It is now reckoned the most superb in 
color that we have, and a great bloomer. 
It is growing in favor as the very ideal 
of what everybody’s rose ought to 
be. I should add as a fourth very 
desirable hybrid the Caroline Test- 
out, which gives us not only some 
extraordinary tlowers, but lovers of fine 
buds will find here something satisfying 
—color a rosy red. Mad Pernet Ducher 
carries this class of roses over to the yel- 
low. It is only semi-double, but of a 
bright and charming color. The fragrance 
is of the highest. Pierre Guillot is a 
superb crimson—really of magnificent 
quality. There is a striped La France; 
but I have not seenit. It is said to be 
very nearly like its parent in color, with 


red stripes down the pink petals... Add 
to these Imperatrice Augusta Victoria 
and you will have as good a list of roses 
as ever gladdened a rose lover’s eye. 
The color of the last is a soft white, be- 
coming light yellow at the heart of the 
flower. ; 


Ciinton, N. z. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Book and Engraving Repairing. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


In the window of a dingy looking little 
shop not far from the British Museum— 
all London shops are dingy, by reason of 
fog and smoke—appears a sign, hardly 
larger than a visiting card, to inform the 
searcher after such things that orders 
may be left there for ‘‘ book repairing and 
engraving restoring.” The little shop is 
one for the sale of photographs, artists’ 
materials and engravings. Inquiry de- 
velops the fact that at the top of the 
building, under a skylight so large that 
it practically forms the roof and admits 
all the light that churlish London skies 
can be induced to give, is a well-filled 
room in which an old man and his daugh- 
ter, a somewhat pale but healthy-looking 
young woman, are pursuing their unique 
trade. In spite of their extremely modest 
way of making themselves known, or as 
an American would be apt to think, of 
keeping themselves and their business 
unknown, they are earning a liberal sup- 
port for themselves and three other per- 
sons. 

The lady to whom I am indebted for 
these particulars was not able to find all 
this out at once, as she might have done 
in most other countries, but only after a 
succession of visits, in connection with 
rather extensive orders for work, had 
broken through the crust of insular re- 
serve. 

It seemed that the old father had been 
anengraver in his youth, but an accident 
had rendered his right hand too uncertain 
for the successful prosecution of his call- 
ing. Always an enthusiast in regard to 
the work of the old masters of hjs art, he 
had never failed to buy such specimens of 
their best work as had fallen in his way, 
if they could be obtained at moderate 
prices. Many of the engravings which 
he had thus collected, altho masterpieces 
in their line, had been sold very cheaply 
because of injuries which materially de- 
creased their market value. These de- 

faced specimens the print lover had 
amused his leisure hours by restoring. 
Rents, unless bits of the engraving had 
been torn out and lost, were rendered im- 
perceptible. Even where portions were 
actually missing their places were skil- 
fully filled with paper that matched, or 
perhaps, as in the case of the book re- 
pairing referred to later, with paper pulp, 
tinted to match, and the engraving itself 
wonderfully imitated by minutely perfect 
pen-and-ink work. Where insects had 
eaten the uninked paper from beneath 
that which was inked, leaving the en- 
graving perfect, but rendering it as filmy 
as cobweb, the paper backing was sup- 
plied so skilfully that without a magnify- 
ing glass one could not see where the in- 
jury had been. Where stains existed the 
restorer was able, in most cases, to erad- 
icate them without injury to the engrav- 
ing. Of course the knowledge of how to 
obtain all these good results was acquired 
by a long succession of patient, laborious, 
and sometimes disastrous experiments. 

When the enthusiast found himself 
disabled from prosecuting what he had 
regarded as the work of his life, he was 

forced to sell the collection he had made 


great a profit over the prices he had paid 
that he bethought himself of making a 
business of that which had once been his 
recreation; and his daughter, having the 
same tastes from helping her father, 
grew to be as great an expert as himself. 

To the restoring of engravings the 
daughter added the work of repairing 
books belonging to fine old editions, and 
also illuminated or other ancient manu- 
scripts, which had suffered from the rav- 
ages of time or careless handling. 

By the period that my friend discover- 
ed them,the father and daughter had 
their hours so fully occupied that it was 
not without difficulty that they were in- 
duced to undertake the extra work, even 
tho the American offered prices higher 
than they demanded; and in the end my 





friend had to leave England without her 





with such loving pains, and realized so_ 
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books and pictures (which had been badly 
injured in a wreck), trusting to their be- 
ing sent after her when they were re- 
stored, which was at last faithfully done, 
tho not until after a considerable interval. 
When the father and daughter were 
asked why they did not instruct others in 
the secrets of their craft, and thus ex- 
tend their fields, they said it was so diffi- 
cult to find helpers with sufficient skill 
and patience to be successful in a line of 
work requiring such delicate manipula- 
tion. My friend thought, however, that 
acertain jealous fear of possible rivalry 
was the underlying reason for this lack 
of enterprise. Both father and daughter 
were extremely reticent in regard to their 
processes of restoration, and nothing 
concerning their methods could be learned 
from them; but other persons have dis- 
covered for themeslves methods which 
may or may not be the same, but which 
in practice are found to be nearly or quite 
as good. 

In New York City there is at least one 
young woman, a Miss Adams, who is 
supporting herself in comfort. if not in 
luxury, bya similar line of work. - Miss 
Adams received her first employment. in 
a large, old private library, which had 
suffered from time and carelessness. 
While the best paying part of the busi- 
ness of the English father and daughter 
was in the restoring of engrevings, Miss 
Adams has found her best returns from 
the repairing of books and ancient man- 
uscripts for both private and public li- 
braries, principally the latter. 

Miss Adams makes no seeret of her 
methods. She well knows that such skill 
as hers cannot be imparted save to those 
who are endowed with the same sort of 
ability as her own, for patient and deli- 
cate handling, and that this is not a com- 
mon possession. 

In making the restorations of old books, 
Miss Adams is said to be careful to ob- 
tain certain grades of fine linen paper 
which she reduces to a pulp with water, 
and with water colors tints the pulp to 
match the exact shade of the leaf to 
be mended, adding a morsel of gum- 
tragacanth to secure more perfect adhe- 
sion. A sheet of celluloid is then laid 
under the injured leaf, the hole or fissure 
is filled with a thin layer of the pulp, an- 
other sheet of the celluloid is placed 
above this, and the leaf is put under a 
very heavy pressure for a greater or less 
length of time in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the leaf. When the pressure is 
finally removed the joinings are found to 
be scarcely more perceptible than a wa- 

ter mark in the paper. Missing words, 
when known, are then added with the 
pen in so exquisitely exact a manner as 
to show almost no difference from the 
work of the printer. 

In visiting European galleries one is 
often struck with the strangely perfect 
condition of tapestries of alleged, and 
apparently well attested great antiquity, 
yet many of them contain as many 
threads of wool as of silk. Are there, 
then, no ravaging moths in the the Old 
World, one wonders ? Ofcourse the great- 
est care must be taken to preserve these 
treasures from this rapacious pest, but 
with it all there have been so many revo- 
lutions, so many upheavals in which all 
the world had many other things to think 
of than the preservation of even the 
choicest fabrics of this sort, that one can 
but wonder how it is that chairs of 
Marie Antoinette’s or Josephine’s em- 
broidery, and tapestries of even far more 
ancient dates, tho more or less faded, are 
still whole. At first one is inclined to be 
skeptical in regard to the genuineness of 
any part of these old needlework fabrics, 
but after one has seen a tapestry mender 
at work one marvels no longer. Some 
portion of the embroidered chair-seat or 
of the tapestry hanging may have been, 
and probably was, the handiwork of the 
fingers to which the whole is now accred- 
ited; but as we see them to-day it is plain 
that there may exist hardly enough of 
the original fabric to have enabled the 
restorer to guess at the designer’s intent. 
Yet, so perfectly is the restoration 
effected, that the spots where new canvas 

has been joined to old, and so delicately 
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matched are the tints where new worsteds 
and silks have been employed, that the 
whole looks of precisely the same age, 
and as if it had suffered never a break. 
Many a deft-fingered French or German 
woman earns her living in this way, and 
as many, or more, earn theirs by the kin- 
dred industry of lace mending. 

Even in this new land of ours, and in 
spite of the fact that imitation laces are 
so much more used than the genuine 
products of the lace-maker’s skill, there 
are several women in New York City 
alone, who are well paid and kept fully 
supplied with work by fashionable wom- 
en, or by dressmakers who purvey for the 
needs of wealthy customers. 

It should be remembered that a lace 
mender does not mend in the sense of 
darning rents. She actually fills in the 
torn or worn places with new lace, and 
the skill required for thisis really greater 
than that of the original maker of the 
fabric. While the latter has but to know 
the stitches (if that be the proper word 
when bobbins of thread are thrown about 
and no needles are used) of the one par- 
ticular kind of lace to the manufacture of 
which she devotes herself, the so-called 
mender has to be skilled in all the stitches 
of all the kinds of laces which may be 
brought to her for repairs. The prices 
received for such work are very high in 
proportion to the time consumed. 

I am not aware that there are any na- 
tive American lace menders. Most of 
those who do this work among us are said 
to be either French or Belgians, tho a 
few are Danes and Germans. The work 
is always done by the piece, and the 
prices depend upon the original value of 
the lace as well as upon the mender’s 
skill. 

Like all other vocations that pay well 
there must have been a certain invest- 
ment of time if not of capital, before the 
mysteries of any of the pursuits which 
we have beenconsidering shall have been 
mastered; but afterthat there is need of 
little further outlay. The qualities re- 
quired in one who would succeed in any 
of them are very similar. There must 
be keen perception of form, size, propor- 
tions and color; a microscopical exact- 
ness of eye, power of delicate manipula- 
tion, and an immense patience. 

New York City. 


Personals. 


MAYoR STRONG has appointed Frank 
Moss to fill the vacancy of President 
Roosevelt in the Police Board of this 
city. Mr. Moss is a Republican but not 
strongly partisan, and on this account his 
appointment has not been received with 
universal approbation by the machine 
men of his party. Furthermore he is at 
present counsel for the Society for Pre- 
vention of Crime, otherwise known as the 
Parkhurst Society, and in that capacity 
has prosecuted many derelict policemen 
on the force, and besides he is not on the 
best of terms with Commissioner Grant. 
Mr. Moss is thirty-seven years old, a 
lawyer and is possessed of considerable 
ability, and will probably follow out the 
lines laid down by his predecessor, Mr. 
Roosevelt. 








....I[zzet Bey, for the last two or three 
years the Sultan’s confidential adviser, 
and ‘‘ practical ruler of the Empire,”’ has 
been disgraced and dismissed from. the 
Imperial presence; and now his unscru- 
pulous and adventurous career is proba- 
bly at anend. He has been the evil gen- 
ius of the Sultan, being at the bottom of 
most of the maladministration that has 
marked the recent history of the Turkish 
Government. Originally a lawyer, then 
a judge, and then a palace spy, he rose 
to counselor; and for his quick percep- 
tion, exceeding cunning, utter lack of 
principle, and fertility of resource, he in- 
gratiated himself with the Sultan, finally 
succeeding in casting the other familiars 
of Abdul Hamid aside and actually lead- 
ing the ruler himself. He has made en- 
emies on all sides, and only kept his po- 
sition in the Sultan’s favor by playing 
upon his fears, and persuading him that 
he was constantly beset by would-be as- 
sassins and revolutionists, Now that he 
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has fallen, no one knows whether the 
Sultan will take matters in his own hands 
or choose a successor; but in either case 
the change cannot be for the worse. 


...-The President appointed, last 
week, Thomas S. Harrison as Diplomatic 
Agent and Consul-General to Cairo, 
Egypt. The appointment was all the 
more agreeable as it came in the nature 
of a surprise to Mr. Harrison, who in no 
wise had solicited it. He is well known 
in the country to which he is accredited, 
for he has visited Egypt twice within a 
comparatively recent period, and while 
there became acquainted with the Khe- 
dive. Mr. Harrison is a manufacturer 
in Philadelphia and fought in the Civil 
War. Heis said to have been the only 
Union soldier besides the Count de Paris 
who did not drawhis pay. The whole of 
this, amounting to $5,400, he presented 
to the War Library and Museum of the 
Loyal Legion Commandery of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Harrison, like Secretary John 
A. Porter, has a summer home in Pom- 
fret, Conn., and there he owns also a 
large stock farm and raises some of the 
most valuable horses in the country. 
When he returned from Egypt the last 
time he sent as a present to the Kheaive 
a magnificent horse from this farm, which 
was said to have been highly acceptable 
to the royal recipient. 


.-.One day last week the famous air ship, 
which has lately been reported sailing 
about the various cities, towns and rura] 
districts of the Western States, much to 
the astonishment, if not fright of all good 
citizens there, was sighted at Cleveland, 
O.; Birmingham and Washington, Ia.; 
Lake Forest, Ill.; Battle Creek, Mich., 
and doubtless several other places. 
From some of the reliable witnesses we 
gather the following: William H. Wal- 
ters, of Birmingham, sawit ‘‘ alight ina 
meadow,”’ but before he could reach it 
the ship, ‘* 100 feet long and 20 feet thick 
in the center, beneath which was a car 
containing two men, who waved their 
hands at him, rose and disappeared in 
the distance.” W. P. Moothart, of Wash- 
ington, said: ‘It was first green and 
then red,” while the Rev. Mr. Grey,a 
Baptist minister, of the same city, said: 
‘*I do not believe it was a star.’’ At 
Battle Creek, Alderman Bary ‘‘ was at- 
tracted by a shower of red sparks, such 
as might have come from a skyrocket. 
It seemed to be of the shape of a cigar, 
but was moving so rapidly I did not have 
an opportunity to study it very long,”’ 
and Dr. McGuffin, likewise of Battle 
Creek, added: ‘‘I think the thing was 
most peculiar.’’ Perhaps the most inter- 
esting account of all comes from Mr. S. 
H. Davis, of Detroit, who was outon a 
tugboat in Lake Erie. All on board first 
noticed ‘‘ it,” asa ‘‘a queer looking boat ’’ 
not faraway. It was less then fifty feet in 
length, and had a cabin. Aman dressed 
in a ‘‘checked hunting suit”’ and wear- 
ing a ‘‘long peaked‘cap,”’ was fishing 








side, with a ‘‘boy-of ten”’ at her feet. 
As the tug neared the curious craft, be- 
hold, ‘‘a gayly decorated object was 
slowly inflated.’’ It was a balloon, cyl- 
inder shaped, about fifty feet long. 
Slowly the ‘‘ boat rose into the air,’’ un- 


‘til it stood ‘‘ directly over the tug, about 


500 feet above the water.’’ It *‘ circled 
like a hawk’’ for several minutes. Then 
suddenly there was a splash. ‘A large 
swordfish had been dropped from the air 
ship.’’ It ‘‘ was stunned’’ by the fall. 
A sail was then dropped from the ship. 


and the ‘‘mysterious people were car- 
ried away by the high wind.” 


,-..The last issue of one of our South 
American exchanges gives thedaily mem- 
orandum of the Fitzgerald party, which 
under the leadership of the famous Swiss 
mountain guide, Zurbriggen, succeeded 


‘in reaching, last January, the summit of 


Mount Aconcagua in Chile. The moun- 
tain is over 24,000 feet above the sea level, 
and, altho attempts have often been made 
to reach the top, no one before this has 
succeeded. The party began its ascent 
on the twenty-fourth of December and 
met no obstacles till they reached an alti- 
tude of 19,000 feet; then sickness broke 
out. They encountered a blinding snow- 
sterm, and the Russian furnace refused 
to act and exploded. They could get no 
hot food, so returned to the valley and 
rested three days. On December 30th a 
second attempt was made, and for the fol- 
lowing three days the temperature ranged 
from six to twenty-six degrees Fahren- 
heit. Zurbriggen suffered from frozen 
feet and had to be carried up the moun- 
tain. On January 2d they had ascended 
22,500 feet, but were not near the sum- 
mit. Zurbriggen’s feet were rubbed with 
snow till they recovered. Besides this a 
mule fell on top of him as they crossed a 
river and wedged him in between two 
rocks, so that he was nearly drowned. 
[hey bivouacked for several days, and 
tried to recuperate their strength, and 
then pushed on again. The cold was 
more intense; at the hight of 23,000 feet, 
on January 14th, Mr. Fitzgerald turned 
back, but Zurbriggen went on, and 
reached the top that day. There on the 
highest point of Aconcagua he raised a 
heap of stones, in the interior of which he 
placed Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ alpenstock,”’ 
with the name of the latter engraved on 
the steel part and his own cut in the 
wocden handle. He also placed in the 
mound a bottle containing Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s card, with the date of the ascent 
marked thereon. Another dispatch has 
just arrived announcing that the same 
party last week ascended Tupungato, the 
second highest peak of the Andes, after 
an equally thrilling and hazardous at- 
tempt. Zurbriggen and one other were 
the only ones of the party who reached 
the top, which was found to be 21,000 
feet high and of volcanic origin. This 
makes the second successful ascent of 
mountains never before climbed. 
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‘Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried mane remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 


and_ fullness.” — Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
’ Mase.,U.8. A. ~ , 





Rhododendrons 


of American-grown hardy sorts. 


Japanese Maples 


and other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 








ARE YOU 


GOING ro PAINT? 
“ FERINITE” COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 per cent. on cost of Painting and get a 
better and more economical result. For all exte- 





%8 Burling Slip, N. Y. It will pay you. 








ard of beau- | 





7 ae that oe 
before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI | 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. ft 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. . 

Geo A Macbeth Co 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as*Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) tro cents. 


One month..........$ 25 Six rn 1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 22 
Four months........ 1 00] One year........+0+- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.......++++0ee+eee+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........-+-+++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........-.+++0. 7 0° 
Three subscribers one year each........-.++++. 


Four years to one subscriber. ... 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber.... 
Five subscribers one year each.........-++++06- 





In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udsing List. Binders 
for THE LNDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., REW YORK. 




















DLEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY G: , Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, .107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
want of ¢ certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields arc guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers f 
everywhere. Ask for ff 
and insist upon, have ff 
ing “Canfield Dress 

elds.” ‘ 


ES) 
CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


' New York, 
LONDON AND ParRIs, 


Waist ruined for the 
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is the Cycle Lamp for ’97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Throws a power- 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch opt 

double convex leas. No lamp so easily cleaned. 
Has removable top burner and reflector, re- 
movable and reversible off pot. The only lam 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 





5% IncHEs Hicu. 


New York. PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


Chicago. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 








THE INDEPENDENT | 
HESE brands of White Lead 
(see list) are not. made by 


any patent or quick process, but 
by the “old Dutch” process of 


best; are the standard, and have 


terests by making sure the brand 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

5 valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


ancnon te 
ECKSTEIN } Cimcinnae 
AtLAanric 
BRADLEY 

New York. 
sEWaT? slow corrosion. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN } Gane 
inaie been for years. 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN % * 
JOHN T. LEWisaBrosco {| 1S right. 
MORLEY i 
SALEM Cleveland. 
CORNELL Salem, Mass, 
KENTUCKY asses 

Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New Yor? 


They are the 


Protect your in- 








BROOKLYN - 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


335 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 


The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 
rider of a 


300 West 5oth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





86 Liberty Street, New York 


THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Associe tion. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application 


HENRY R. WORTHINCTON 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 








with absolutely true 





‘60 


perfected, for $60. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., - = 








A marvelous example of skillful 
workmanship —The only bicycle 
bearings. 





Saving in cost of machinery and 
labor enables us to furnish ‘96 
patterns of Waverteys, improved and 


Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
| pele a 


= 





<a 








1897 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
1HE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOUK CO. 


383 Washin: 8t., Boston. 
-— Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


7(R20UCH 
OF zoenn 








23 SIXTH AVENUE. 








Tue INDEPENDENT is printed BLACK Ini, 
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Beautiful Shell Comb. 
To introduce our new 1897 Shell 
Comb, sample sent for $1.00. La- 
dies have used our combs for 73 
years. Shell combs are more fash- 
ionable now than ever. Circulars 
free. 
PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


TEA SET (,8,,) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price list, etc. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 













April 29, 1897 










A perfect type of the highest order 
a gomeLap bie acture.”. 


Walter Baker & 00:5 















we Absolutely Pure. 
iP i). Delicious. 
Le Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 











THEY ARE CALLED 
“GLOVE- FITTING 


BECAUSE 
THEY 
FIT 

AS WELL 
AND 
FEEL AS 
COMFORT- 
ABLE 
ASA 
FINE 

KID GLOVE 





FROM $t TO $5 A PAIR. 
At All Leading Dealers.. 





will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Bo: deciding what wheel you 





Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This com: ony has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 

Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other Lia- 
a companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
consistent with safety,as shown by its long expert- 
ence. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 

It will continue to give policy holders the same thorough 
care and permanent protection which have given it 
its high reputation in the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 





31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


No, 51 Cedar St., New Yer. 








Tue INDEPENDENT Pruss, 41 AND 43 GoLD STREET, NEAR FuLTON STREET. 





